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RITUALISM. 


In his Westostlicher Divan, Goethe 


was fortunate enough to formulate 
a truth which has constantly re- 


ful observer of the fortunes, actions, 
and tendencies of mankind. ‘“ In 


=< the history of the world and of 


man,” said the great German 
litterateur, ‘ the deepest, and strictly 
speaking, the sole theme, to which 
all others are subordinate, is the 
conflict of unbelief and supersti- 
tion.” But if the world-problem, 
par excellence, has been to preserve 
the balance of faith, between the 
too-little and too-much, a secondary 
problem arises from the possibilities 
of excess and of defect in the acci- 
dents and circumstances of religious 
worship. These remarks are abso- 
lutely unlimited by considerations 
of time, place, race, or dogma; and 
are of equal application to pantheism, 
fetishism, dualism, or monotheism. 
Further, and more particularly, 
they are capable of application to 
all Christian communities. 

As with one order of mind there 
has been the constant manifestation 
of a procession, a development, or 
an aggregation in matters of faith 
and ritual, so with another order of 


mind there has been as constant an 
exemplification of retrocession, cur- 
tailment, negation, or destruction. 


“Tt hath been the wisdom of the 
Church of England, ever since the first 
compiling of her public liturgy, to keep 
the mean hetween the two extremes, of 
too much stiffness in refusing, and of 
too much easiness in admitting, any 
variation from it. For, as on the one 
side common experience showeth, that 
where a change hath been made of 
things advisedly established (no evident 
necessity so requiring), sundry incon- 
veniences have thereupon ensued, and 
those many times more and greatér 
than the evils that were intended to be 
remedied by such change: so on the 
other side, the particular forms of 
Divine worship, and the rites and cere- 
monies appointed to be used therein, 
being things in their own nature in- 
different, and alterable, and so acknow- 
ledged:; itis but reasonable that, upon 
weighty and important considerations, 
according to the various exigency of 
times and occasions, such changes and 
alterations should be made therein as 
to those that are in place of authority., 
should, from time to time, seem either 
necessary or expedient. 

“Our genera aim, therefore, in this 
undertaking was, not to gratify this or 
that party in any of their unreason- 
able demands; but to do that — 
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to our best understandings, we con- 
ceived might most tend to the pre- 
servation of peace and unity in the 
Church, the procuring of reverence, and 
exciting of piety and devotion in the 
public worship of God; and the cutting 
off occasion from them that seek occa- 
sion of cavil or quarrel against the 
liturgy of the Church. 

“Of such ceremonies as be used in 
the Church, and have had their begin- 
ning by the institution of man, some 
at the first were of godly intent and 
er devised, and yet, at length, 

rned to vanity and _ superstition. 
Some entered into the Church by indis- 
creet devotion, and such a zeal as was 
without knowledge; and for because 
they were winked at in the beginning, 
they grew daily to more and more 
abuses, which, not only for their unpro- 
fitableness, but also because they have 
much blinded the people and obscured 
the glory of God, are worthy to be cut 
away, and clean rejected. Other there 
be which, although they have been 
devised by man, yet it is thought good 
to reserve them still, as well for a 
decent order in the Church (for the 
which they were first devised) as 
because they pertain to edification, 
whereunto all things done in the 
Church (as the Apostle teacheth) ought 
to be resorted. And although the 
keeping or omitting of a ceremony, in 
itself considered, is but a small thing ; 
yet the wilful and contemptuous trans- 
gression, and breaking of a common 
order and discipline, is no small offence 
before God. Let all things be done 
among you, saith Saint Paul, in a 
seemly and due order; the appoint- 
ment of the which order pertaineth not 
to private men; therefore no man ought 
to take in hand, or presume to appoint 
or alter any public or common order in 
Christ’s Church, except he be lawfully 
called and authorized thereunto. 

“ And whereas, in this our time, the 
minds of men are so diverse, that some 
think it a great matter of conscience to 
depart from a piece of the least of their 
ceremonies, they be so addicted to their 
old customs; and again, on the other 
side, some be so new-fangled that they 
would innovate all things, and so 
despise the old that nothing can like 
them but that is new: it was thought 
expedient, not so much to have respect 
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how to please and satisfy either of these 
parties as how to please God, and profit 
them both.” 


It is scarcely too much to say 
that it was in continuation of the 
spirit of the foregoing extracts—the 
source of which our readers will not 
be slow to recognize—that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury brought 
before the House of Lords his bill 
for the Regulation of Public Wor- 
ship ; which has become law. This 
bill, in its spirit and scope, was 
either greatly misunderstood, or de- 
signedly misrepresented, from the 
first. Its object was not to mask 
any covert attack on Ritualistic 
doctrine or practices. It proposed 
to create no new offences, or to im- 
pose any new penalties as regards 
Ritualistic excesses in the conduct- 
ing of Public Worship; it did not, 
in fact, seek to alter the law of the 
Church in any way, but simply and 
solely to enforce the existing law by 
a less cumbrous and expensive 
mode of procedure than that avail- 
able under the Clergy Discipline Act. 
That Act was framed and passed 
for the purpose of facilitating the 
enforcement of the law of the 
Church, but owing to its complicated 
machinery, its protracted processes 
and costly forms, parties who de- 
liberately set the law at defiance 
were enabled to do so with impunity. 
In moving the second reading of 
the bill, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury gave the following as a case in 
point :— 


“ About a year ago, a question arose 
respecting the consecration of a church 
in the diocese of Winchester. Among 
the proposed constructions the Bisho, 
of Winchester found that of a second 
Communion table or altar, to be called 
‘The Altar of the Virgin,’ and he 
refused to consecrate the church unless 
that proposal was abandoned. Since 
then the bishop had died, but the altar, 
which should have been removed, now 
stood strong and firm, and upon it were 
sculptured the words ‘ Pray for us,’ so 
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that all present in the church might 
read. The church was consecrated by 
the late Bishop of Winchester upon the 
condition that the altar should be 
abandoned, and now he was gone the 
altar had been erected, and there it 
would remain until measures were 
taken with respect to its removal. It 
was the cause of constant soreness and 
irritation that the bishops were power- 
less to check many of the things com- 
pa of, and that the incumbent, 

ing master of the situation, set both 
bishop and laity alike at defiance. 
These complaints were daily increas- 


? ” 


ing. 


Under the Clergy Discipline Act, 
the proceedings to remedy such an 
illegality involved a most costly and 
protracted litigation, through no 
less than five Ecclesiastical Courts ; 
and it was only when the fifth 
Court was reached that the merits 
of the case were entered on, heard, 
and determined. To illustrate the 
costly character of the proceedings, 
the Archbishop stated some start- 
ling facts :— 


“In the case against Mr. Macko- 
nochie, the promoter’s costs amounted 
to nearly £2000 in the court below and 
£1486 in the courtabove. There was 
also the cost of the order to enforce the 
original sentence, after all the appeals 
had been gone through, which made 
£1459 more. 

“In the case against Mr. Purchas, 
the costs were £1389 in the court below 
and £2510 in the court above; and 
not a single farthing had been recovered 
by the parties to whom the costs were 
awarded. 

“In the case against Mr. Bennett, 
the costs were £2734 in the court below 
and £1573 in the court above. It was 
impossible, from that fact, that there 
could be any steady consistent admi- 
nistration of justice in a diocese where 
many cases occurred. It was not true 
that counsel’s fees swallowed up the 
whole of the expense, though in one 
case they amounted to £2783, in 
another £2962, and in a third to 
£3263. 

“ With regard to time, the Purchas 
case commenced in 1868-69, and ter- 
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minated in 1871; Shepherd’s case com- 
menced in 1869, and was not termi- 
nated until June, 1872; Mackonochie’s 
case commenced in 1869, and ended in 
1870; and in the latter case two sepa- 
rate motions had afterwards to be made 
to enforce the final decree.” 


Now, undoubtedly, in so far as 
this new Act cheapens and facilitates 
the process of making refractory 
Ritualists amenable to the law of 
the Church, it may be described 
as an Act to put down Ritualism, 
which has been corrupting the 
worship and sapping the founda- 
tions of the Church for the last 
half-century. Respecting the con- 
duct of the Ritualists, Lord Sel- 
borne said— 


“T must honestly say that there is 
something repugnant to my sense, 
even of morality, in a claim on the 
part of a large body of the clergy to 
be at liberty to disregard, at their dis- 
cretion, the laws of the Church, es- 
pecially in matters which, unlike ques- 
tions of faith and morals, are juris 
positivi. 

“TI should have supposed that, if 
anything were clear, these propositions 
were so:—first, that the regulation of 
rites and ceremonies in the Church, 
and the interpretation of the laws of 
the Church relating to them belong to 

ublic authority and not to private 
judgment; and, secondly, that devia- 
tions from the law of the Church on 
such matters, whether by way of defect 
or of excess, which may be excusable 
and innocent by the plea of custom, 
or of the honest exercise of private 
judgment on points not clearly deter- 
mined by public authority, cease to be 
innocent or excusable when they are 
unequivocally forbidden by that au- 
thority. Noram I able to understand 
how, without strange self-deceit, any 
men can acknowledge these truths 
with their lips and yet refuse practi- 
cally to act-upon them; because, as it 
would seem, the whole working system 
of ecclesiastical law and public au- 
thority ought to be, and is, therefore, 
dispensed with by their private judg- 
ment as not binding on their con- 
sciences. 

17—2 
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“The necessary consequence of 
allowing such a claim of ritual in- 
dependence by individual clergymen is 
to let in a flood of unlimited licence, 
in the direction both of Latitudina- 
rianism and of Romanism; Romanism 
itself, in a Church whose position can 
only be justified if Romanism is wrong, 
being a form, and not the least mis- 
chievous form, of Latitudinarianism. 

“By whatever real or apparent zeal 
and piety, in either teachersor disciples, 
such license may be for a time ac- 
companied, its tendency is disorgan- 
izing and destructive; and I think 
there is very great reason to appre- 
hend that it may promote, in the long 
run, those developments of scepticism 
and infidelity, which, as a matter of 
fact, have been concurreut with its 
growth. It has proceeded already, to 
mention one point only, so far as to 
substitute in some churches the sacri- 
fice of the Mass with an ostentatious 
imitation of Romish usages for Holy 
Communion. If the time for repression 
has not come, when such things as this 
are done, surely it never can arise.” 


Looking at Ritualistic practices 
in this light, Mr. Disraeli, when the 
bill was before the House of Com- 
mons, gave it the support of Govern- 
ment as a bill purposely framed to 
put down Ritualism :— 


“ What is this bill? I have ventured 
to describe it as a bill which was to 
put down Ritualism, and some have 
excepted to that description. I am 
here to repeat it (cheers), because I 
believe it is a true and accurate de- 
scription of its purpose. We have been 
asked, ‘ What is Ritualism?’ I think 
the answer is clearand short. I mean 
by Ritualism the practice, by a certain 

ortion of the clergy of the Church of 
tngland, of ceremonies which they 
themselves confess are symbolical of 
doctrines which they are pledged by 
every solemn compact that can bind 
men to their Sovereign and their 
country to denounce (loud cheers). And 
of all the false pretences of this body 
of men there is, in my opinion, none 
more glaring and pernicious than their 
petence that they are part of the’ 

igh Church party of the Church of 


England (hear, hear). The most emi- 
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nent vindicators of the Protestantism 
which they denounce may be found 
among authors who profess High 
Church opinions (hear, hear), The 
most able vindicators of Protestantism 
and the most able opponents of the 
Church of Rome are among divines of 
High Church principles (hear, hear). 
And in the most critical period of the 
Church of England, and I may add 
also of our general public liberties, 
when the bishops were sent to the 
Tower, the majority of those bishops 
were bishops of High Church principles 
(cheers). Well, then, I say that this 
bill, the purpose of which isto put an 
end to and to put down this small and 
pernicious sect (loud cheers), is one 
which we ought not to forfeit without 
due and grave consideration (renewed 
cheering).” 


In Mr. Disraeli’s opinion, Ritual- 
ism is nothing short of ‘‘the Mass 
in Masquerade;” and the simple 
question for consideration and de- 
cision is, whether men who occupy 
positions solely by reason of their 
profession of Protestant theological 


dogma can practically disavow their 
professions, violate the contract by 
virtue of which they hold office in 
the Church, and use their oppor- 
tunities to corrupt its teaching and 
undermine its authority? 

This is not a question which in- 
volves the policy of an Established 
Church at all. It applies equally to 
all churches. It is a simple ques- 
tion of contract, and as such should 
be dealt with. Men may honestly 
change their views and opinions, 
but when no longer conscientiously 
able to teach what they contracted 
to teach, there is only one honest 
course open to them—resign. But 
if we are to judge from the proceed- 
ings of the meeting of the English 
Church Union at St. James’s Hall, 
London, on the evening of 16th of 
June, the Ritualists, while they pro- 
fess a desire to obey the law of the 
Church, claim indirectly to ac- 
knowledge that law as interpreted 
by themselves. If the members of 
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the Union had wished to supply 

additional proof of the ‘lawless- 

ness,” which was recognised even 

by High Churchmen in the House 
of Lords as demanding at least some 
legislative attempt to repress it, 
they could hardly have done so 

more effectually than by the re- 
solutions which were carried at the 
meeting aforesaid. These resolu- 
tions, or, at any rate, two out of the 
four, amounted practically to an an- 
nouncement that, with the highest 
respect for the law, as laid down by 
supreme judicial authority, and with 
the greatest deference for those who 
have laid it down, the English 
Church Union do not intend to obey 
it. Such, indeed, seems to be the 
fair construction to be placed on the 
first of the resolutions, which, moved 
by Mr. Leresh, of Manchester, and 
seconded by the Rev. Berdmore 
Compton, rector of All Saints’, 
Margaret Street, London, was 
passed unanimously, to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

“That this meeting of the English 
Church Union, assembled for its annual 
commemoration, while fully admitting 
that ornaments, ritual and ceremonial, 
not sustained by decisions of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council are commonly in use, solemnly 
repudiates the charge that such use 
involves disobedience to the law of the 
Church of England, and further wishes 
to express its deep sense of the injus- 
tice of such imputations.” 

The second resolution was moved 
by the Rev. Canon Liddon, and was 
as follows :— 

“That this meeting does not hesi- 
tate to express its conviction that the 
historical, grammatical, and true inter- 
pretation of the ornaments Rubric of 
the Book of Common Prayer is this— 
viz., that the ornaments and ritual 
prescribed by that rubric are those 
which, being previously in use in the 
Church of England, were not directly 
abrogated or modified in the second 
year of Edward VI. And though it 

admits the wise discretion and charity 
shown by the Church in not enforcing, 
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under existing circumstances, the ob- 
servance of the rubric in its integrity, 
it cannot—in the face of her resolve (as 
shown by the retention of that rubric 
at the revision of 1662) to maintain in 
principle, even with respect to exter- 
nals, her own historical continuity with 
the pre-Reformation Church of Eng- 
land—accept the Purchas Judgment as 
the law of the Church of England; or 
even, conflicting as it does with previous 
judgments of the same court, asa true 
and final exposition of the law of the 
realm.” 


The first part of this resolution 
seems to indicate a desire on the 
part of the Union, under other than 
“ existing circumstances,” to make 
binding and compulsory all the 
“ornaments of the church, and of 
the ministers thereof, at all times 
of their ministrations,” instead of 
allowing them to be permissive. 
If once the Rubric becomes obli- 
gatory, it will be necessary for con- 
scientious Ritualists to follow the 
example of the Kent Archeologists, 
who have lately filled twenty pages 
of their last volume with the results 
of their investigations into the old 
ecclesiastical wardrobes of only such 
Kentish parishes as have their 
initial letter H, I, K, or L. The 
contents of some of these wardrobes 
in the reign of Edward VI. as 
copied from the church registers, 
are exceedingly curious; and their 
concurrent revival, not to mention 
that many other parts of the country 
may be as plentiful in their con- 
tributions, might be expected to 
border upon the grotesque, and that 
not in the sense of coming short 
of it. 

Even so early as the middle of 
the sixteenth century most of the 
churches contained a Bible, which 


was almost invariably accompanied ° 


by a Paraphrase of Erasmus. A 
great many articles are returned as 
“ stowlen,” others are missing, and 
a still larger number had been sold 
by consent of the parishioners, to 
pay for such a “comoditie” as a 
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“ cloke”’ (clock) or other things that 
they had begun to value more than 
gorgeous apparel: Lytell Church 
presented an account in which the 
list of stolen goods and chattels 
almost rivalled that of the remaining 
treasures. Lyden was so unlucky 
as to lose a “ black velvet crose,” 
and a “red damask vestment,” 
when some broke into the church 
and robbed it. Kyngesdown had 
secured a copy of ‘ thomelyes” (the 
Homilies) ; Lee had a specialité in 
the shape of a great stone that was 
before “ thighe altar;” and Kynges- 
noth had provided itself with a 
“purse of tissue to goo a vysy- 
tacon.” 

Amongst the miscellaneous trea- 
sures in the various churches, such 
as the following represent a few of 
the more noticeable items in the 
twenty pages already referred to :— 
Alabaster tables, altar-cloths, “better 
and worse,” and _ font-cloths ; 
“towells” of diaper and plain 
linen; vestments of red damask, 


branched damask, green “ sylke,” 


“oulde whytte,” “with branches 
and ymages,” with “crose full of 
unycornes,” “crose full of lyons 
and birds of gold,” “tissue” of 
* dornix,” embroidered of “ blacke 
satten,” ‘ white velvett,’’ “red vel- 
vett,” ‘tawny velvett,” ‘“ tawny 
silke,” “blewe sarcanet,” “tynsell 
satten,” “yellow satten,” “ vyolett 
color,” ‘white fustian,” ‘ change- 
able silke,” ‘‘grene worsted,” 
* divers colors,” and “ Bandekyns.” 
In addition to these we have crosses 
of copper, silver, silver-gilt, plated, 
and wood; cross-cloths, one of 
these representing ‘“ thassumpion 
of our Ladye,” and another “the 
Salutacion of our Ladye.” Cor- 
porals, canopyes, curtains, coverlets, 





* “The Manuale Clericorum : 
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and kerchers; copes, “thone of 
grene silke, thother of blewe silke;” 
“cloths for marrages to hold over 
the brid,” and “cloths to hold over 
saints ;” “candelstykks” of lat- 
tenan (or laten), yron, and other 
materials ; chalices of silver, silver- 
gilt, and “tynne” (tin); crisma- 
tories of copper, pewter, and lead ; 
holy water stoops; banner-cloths, 
banner-staves, and ‘“ stremers ;” 
bells, “ gret and lytle;” saints, of 
various sizes; basins and ewers, 
bowls, ‘ crewetts,” censers, and 
“shyppes” (to hold frankincense) ; 
* cusshines” and “ pyllows ;” pixes 
of copper, silver, and _ ivory; 
*‘rochetts,”’ albs, ‘“ amyces,” sur- 
plices, “vails;” chests, ladders, 
long and short; biers, and “ herse- 
cloths.” 

All this apparatus, however, is 
as nothing in comparison with the 
upwards of two hundred items of 
ecclesiastical furniture or vestments 
which we find in the “ Glossary ” 
of Dr. F. G. Lee’s Manuale Cleri- 
ricorum,* which is described as an 
abridgment of his Directorium 
Anglicanum, “ with additions of 
special value in the practical ren- 
dering of the services of the Church.” 
The work is dedicated “to those 
bishops in visible communion with 
the See of Canterbury, who, fol- 
lowing the clergy of the Second 
Order in the restoration of external 
decency in Divine Service, have 
promoted the use of certain ancient 
ornamenta of the Church universal, 
in the earnest hope that they will 
continue the good work, as a pre- 
paration for the great day of cor- 
porate reunion.” In the Preface 
we are informed that “ this Guide is 
published.with the intention of sup- 
plying the Clergy, Choristers, Lay 


a Guide for the Reverent and Decent Celebration of 


Divine Service, the Holy Sacraments, and other Offices, according to the Rites, Ceremonies, 


and Ancient Use of the United Church of England and Ireland.” 


Edited by the Rey. 


Frederick George Lee, D.C.L., F.S.A., Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth. With a Frontispiece. 


London : John Hogg & Co., Paternoster Row. 
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Readers, Choir-masters, and Aco- 
lytes with a series of plain directions 
and suggestive hints for the decent 
and orderly celebration of the public 
services of the Church.” These 
“plain directions,” and this “decent 
and orderly celebration,” require, 
as we have just seen, the use of 
more than two hundred articles of 
so great strangeness as to justify 
their definition or description in a 
“Glossary.” A few specimen en- 
tries from this ‘ Glossary” are 
transcribed :— 


“ AsLuTioN. The wine poured into the 
chalice, and also the wine and water 
poured into the same and over the 
Priest’s fingers, after the consump- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. 
‘The water should exceed the wine 
in quantity. It is drunk by the 
celebrant, and called the Ablu- 
tion. There are always two Ablu- 
tions. 

“ AcotyTES. Servers or assistants at 
Solemn Service to the Sacred Min- 
isters; their special office being to 
bear the cruets containing the wine 
and water for the celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist. In the Latin 
Church they are the fourth or high- 
est of the minor Orders. 

* Aco.ytrEs’ CaNnDLEsTICKS should have 
a round, or, more correctly, a tri- 
angular base; they should be 
smaller than those on the altar. 

“Avs. The lawn or linen vestment 
worn by the Priest and Sacred 
Ministers at the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. 

« Arran Carp. (1) A tablet containing 
certain parts of the Communion 
Office; (2) the square covering of 
linen, stiffened with card, more 
commonly called the pall. 

“Arran Carpet. (1) The pede-cloth 
on the floor before the altar; (2) the 
altar-cloth is so called in Canon 
LXXXII. 

“Avtar Curtains. Drapery about 
the reredos, or dossal, varying with 
the proper colour of the season. 

“Aspercittum. ‘The sprinkler for 
Holy Water, originally made of the 
herb hyssop. Cf. Numbers xix. 18, 
and Exod. xii. 22. 

“ Aspersonium. A Holy Water brush. 
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“AumBRYE. <A recess for the preser- 
vation of the Sacred Vessels, and 
for the Holy Oil stock. 

“Benatura. A Holy Water stoup. 

“Boat. The vessel that holds the 
Incense before it is put with a 
spoon into the censer or thurible. 

“Buea. A hand candle. It is onl 
used in Pontifical Offices, when it 
is placed on the altar near the 
Service-book, and at other times 
held for the Bishop by an assistant 
Priest. 

“Carpa. <A rich dress worn in the 
Latin Communion by Bishops, &c. 

“Cappa Macya. <A cope with richer 
orphreys than the ferial one. It is 
authorized by the old English Ca- 
nons and Provincial Constitutions. 

*CuasuBLe or CuestBLe. The sacri- 
ficial vestment worn by the Priest 
at the Holy Eucharist. Hence 
called emphatically ‘the Vestment.’ 

“Curism. A mixture of balsam and 
oil, used in the Latin Church in 
baptisms, confirmation, orders, con- 
secration of churches, &c. We do 
not use it except for the sick, unless 
it be ordered by the Bishop in the 
last-named rite. 

“ Curismatory. A Holy Oil stock or 
case containing three bottles of 
sacred oils, for baptism, confirma- 
tion, and unction of the sick. 

“Creatures. The ‘matter’ of the 
Sacrament (see Llements). So 
called from being compacted of 
created things. 

“Crurts. Small flagons to contain 
wine and water for the Eucharist. 

“Divine Service. The ordinary and 
specially the Eucharistic Service of 
the Church. 

“Dosset. A piece of embroidered 
needlework, stuff, silk, or cloth of 
gold, hung at the back of a throne 
or altar, but more particularly the 
latter. 

“Durrication. A second celebration 
by the same Priest on the same 
day. 

“ Evements. The materials (materies) 
used in the Sacraments, appointed 
for that purpose by our Lord 
Himself —technically called the 
‘ matter.’ 

“Exevation. The lifting up of the 
Blessed Sacrament after consecra- 
tion. 
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“Hoty Water Vesset, Tae. This 
should be an earthen vessel with a 
cover, from which the vessels and 
stoups of the church are supplied. 
It should be emptied and wiped out 
immediately after use. 

“Lavano. The secreta oratio of the 
Priest when water is poured on his 
fingers before the Prayer of Obla- 


tion. 
“Tavatory. A water-drain in the 
sacristy, where the Priest washes 


his hands before vesting. 

“Liturcy. The celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. 

*‘Lorpv’s Surrer. The last meal of 
our Lord, when He instituted the 
Holy Eucharist. 

“Low Mass. The plain celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist, which is simply 
said; there is no choir, and the 
Priest is attended by a single assis- 
tant called a server, vested in cas- 
sock and cotta. 

‘Mass. The name of the office for the 
Holy Eucharist in the Western 
Church. 

**Mryister. One who ministers before 
God in a great action, as the Priest 
in the Holy Eucharist, who is 
thence called ‘the principal min- 
ister;’ those who minister or serve 
the Priest, as the Gospeller and 
Epistoler (Deacon and Sub-deacon) 
—Sacred Ministers; acolytes, as 
ministering to the Sacred Ministers. 
The officiant at Matins and Even- 
song is also so called, as ministering 
in Divine offices; a layman acting 
as server, or as Epistoler, or as a 
reader of the Lessons, is also a 
* Minister.’ 

“Missa Sicca. The Dry Service— 
neither Communion nor Consecra- 
tion, but a sham rite, unfortunately 
peculiar to the modern Church of 
England. It includes the Prayer 
of Oblation, with the oblations 
omitted, and concludes with one or 
more of the post-Communion Col- 
lects, and the Blessing. 


“Monstrance. <A transparent pyx for 
processions, or when the Host is 
exhibited; a casket for the exhibi- 
tion of the Sacrament. 

“Os. There are three sorts, viz., the 
Chrism, the Holy Oil of the sick, 
and Holy Oil. 
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“Or (Holy). Used now in the Coro- 
nation Service instead of Chrism. 
It was formerly used in baptisms, 
and thence called holy oil of cate- 
chumens. 

“Ort (Holy) of the Sick. Oil conse- 
crated by the Bishop ‘or Priest for 
the anointing of sick persons. 

“Ort Stock. ‘The vessel containing 
consecrated oil. 

“Partictes. The wafers or breads 
used for the communion of the 
faithful. Particle is also applied to 
the crumb of bread with which the 
Priest cleanses his thumb after the 
anointing of the sick, &c. 

“Pax. A small plate of precious 
metal, &c., carried round in the 
Latin Church, having been kissed 
by the Priest, after the Agnus Dei 
in the Mass, to communicate the 
Kiss of Peace. The first clause of 
our Blessing at the end of the cele- 
bration, ‘The Peace of Gon,’ &e., 
represents the Pax in our rite. 

“Praneta. The folded chasuble, worn 
instead of the dalmatic and tunic 
by the Sacred Ministers during 
Advent and Lent, except on the 
Sundays Gaudete and Letare, when 
either purple ‘tunicles’ (dalmatic 
and tunic), richly embroidered with 
gold, or else rose-colowred, should 
be used. 

“Pome. A round ball of silver or 
other metal, which is filled with hot 
water, and is placed on the altar in 
winter months to prevent danger or 
accident with the chalice, from the 
hands of the Priest becoming numb 
with cold. 

* Post-CommuNION, Tuk, begins, as its 
name imports, after the Communion 
of the Faithful, and includes the 
Lorn’s Prayer, the Prayer, O Lorp 
and Heavenly Farurr, or Almighty 
and ever-living Gon, Gloria in 
Ree Isis, and the Collects, printed 
at the end of the Service (when 
said). The Post-Communion should 
be said junctis manibus. In the 
Roman rite the ‘ Post-Communion’ 
consists of collects, one or more, 
according to the number of collects 
for the day, and immediately fol- 
lows the ‘Communion,’ an anthem, 
or short sentence so called, because 
it is recited just after the Commu- 
nion. 
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“ Puriricator. The napkin used for 
wiping the chalice at the conclusion 
of the Service. It is placed on the 
chalice ,under the pall before the 
beginning of the celebration. It is 
made of linen, neither coarse nor 
fine, and should be simply hemmed, 
and not’less than six inches square, 
with a very small cross worked in 
the centre. Although it is not re- 
required to be blessed, yet, when 
once employed at the Holy Sacri- 
fice, it should not be used for other 
purposes, nor be handled by laics 
(not having the requisite per- 
mission), until after having been 
washed by a Clerk in Holy Orders. 
The same rules for washing purifi- 
cators are to be observed as for 
corporals. Before the chalice is 
offered, the Priest wipes the inside 
with the purificator down to the 
surface of the wine. It used to be 
customary in the Latin Church, 
after the communion of the faith- 
ful, for a minister to give to each 
communicant a purification of wine 
or wine and water from a chalice, 
and to wipe his lips with a purifi- 
cator. Each Priest should have his 
own purificator. 

“RESERVATION. ‘The reserving the 
Blessed Sacrament for the sick, or 
other purposes. 

“Retaste. A shelf, temporary or 
otherwise, between the altar and 
the east wall. <A series of receding 
shelves, or retables, behind und 
separate from the altar, is very 
convenient for vases of flowers and 
lights. 

* Sacred (or Canonicat) Conours are 
five in number:—1l. White; 2. 
Red; 3. Violet; 4. Black; 5. Green. 
Gold is reckoned as white. On the 
Sundays Geudete and Letare, a 
dalmatic and tunicle of rose-colowr, 
is used in Rome and elsewhere. 

“Sacrep Ministers. Gospeller and 
Epistoler (the Deacon and Sub- 
deacon of the celebration). 

“ Sacrep Vessets. The chalice, paten, 
ciborium (or pyx), and the large 
paten used instead, none of which 
may be handled by those not in 
Holy Orders without special per- 
mission. 

“Saycruary Lamp. That which burns 
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before the Blessed Sacrament when 
It is reserved. 

“SEcretx (orationes). Prayers said 
secreto. Formerly certain prayers 
were ordered to be said. These 
secrets varied with the day. The 
term now denotes the short private 
supplementary devotions of the 
Priest. 

*Srote. The vestment worn over the 
shoulders by Priests. The express 
badge of the priestly office. It is 
a narrow strip of silk of the colour 
of the season, and has three crosses, 
one in the centre and one at each 
end. The ends are slightly widened, 
and terminate in a fringe. It is 
crossed on the breast of the Priest, 
when he offers the Holy Sacrifice. 
At other times it is worn pendent. 
A Bishop wears the stole pendent 
when celebrating the Holy Eucha- 
rist, because he wears the pectoral 
cross. The stole when crossed is 
fastened either by a stud, or by a 
ribbon attached inside. 

“Surer-Attar. The ledge at the back 
of the altar on which stand the 
altar-cross, altar-lights, and flower- 
vases. 

** Surper-FRONTAL. The vestment which 
covers the mensa of the altar; it 
is put next over the cere-cloth. 

“Tapernacte. <A receptacle for the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

“TaBLeE Prayers. A popular name 
for the Dry Service. See Missa 
Sicca. 

“'THURIBLE. A censer. 

“TiurtrER. ‘The server who carries 
the thurible, and swings it in pro- 
cession. 

“Torcures. Very suitable ones may 
be made of wood grooved to re- 
semble four candles, i.e , the section 
of which should be a quatrefoil. 
These may be painted white, and 
hollowed out to receive a large- 
sized Palmer's candle-spring. They 
should have a hollow at the top, to 
retain any wax that may gutter. 
In these torches, the ends of the 
larger’candles from the altar-candle- 
sticks may be used up; let, however, 
the socket of the spring have a 
small aperture near the top, so that, 
without taking out the candle, it 
may be seen whether there is suf- 
ficient for the occasion required. 
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The ends of the larger candles are 
best for this purpose, as the flame 
of a torch is naturally thought to 
be larger than that of an ordinary 
candle. The torches should be 
kept in a rack, which is either in 
a cupboard or capable of being 
covered over. 

“Zvuccnetto. The cleric’s round or 
skull cap worn under the birretta.” 


The “Altar Card "and the “Se- 


crete,” which figure amongst the 
foregoing items of the priestly 


apparatus, have lately received a 
startling illustration at the hands 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
who, on the 8th of May, 1874, by 
way of reply to a challenge given 
him by Earl Nelson, read and com- 
mented upon some of the contents 
of these “Altar Cards.” 


“One of these has fallen into my 
hand,” said His Grace, “ and I have 
received letters from various persons 
with regard to the whole subject. 
Among others, I have received a 
letter from a most respectable firm 
who call themselves ‘Church fur- 
nishers,’ and who apologise for sending 
me one of these cards, which they 
state are much approved by the clergy, 
and have a great sale. I may venture 
to say that my informant, though he 
may have been technically wrong [in 
charging the clergy using the card 
with the ‘invocation’ of the Virgin 
and the Saints], is substantially right, 
and that it is impossible for clergy- 
men of the Church of England to use 
the words which are on the Altar Card 
lying before me, without incurring the 
very great censure which I ventured 
to express when I addressed your 
lordships formerly on this subject. 
The words which [ find on this Altar 
Card are :— 

‘We offer to Thee this sacrifice for 
the hope of those persons’ salvation 
and safety who pay their vows to 
Thee, the Eternal, Living, and True 
God, joining communion with and 
reverencing the memory—firstly, of 
the Glorious and Ever Virgin Mary, 
Mother of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and also Thy Blessed Apostles 
and Martyrs, Peter, Paul, Andrew, 
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James, John, Thomas, Philip, Bar- 
tholomew, Simon, Thadeus, Linus, 
Clement, Sixtus, Cornelius, Laurence, 
John and Paul, Cosmas and Damian, 
and all the Saints, through whose 
merits and prayers vouchsafe that we 
may in all things be protected by Thy 
safeguard.’ 


“Tf this is not a desire expressed 
to God that the prayers of the Saints 
may be heard for the benefit of those 
who thus address the Almighty, 1 
do not understand the meaning of 
language.” 


The Archbishop proceeded to read 
another prayer, shorter, but even 
more to his purpose :-—“ Receive, 
O Holy Trinity, this oblation which 
we unworthy sinners offer Thee for 
thine honour and the honour of the 
Blessed Mary and of all thy Saints.” 


“Here is an act,” the Primate 
resumed, “in which a clergyman of 
the Church of England, officiating in a 
congregation of the Church of England, 
first desires that he and those who are 
with him may be aided by the merits 
and prayers of the Saints, and joins the 
Blessed Virgin with the Holy Trinity as 
offering up the sacrifice of the mass in 
their honour. Now, my lords, of course 
there are minute destinctions which 
are well known to members of another 
communion who have sorts of rever- 
ence and worship which are paid to 
Almighty God, to the Blessed Virgin, 
and to the Saints; but we, in the 
Church of England, do not generally 
enter into these minute distinctions, 
and I think when we have such expres- 
sions as thesein prayers, which are used 
privately by clergymen in our Churches 
at the celebration of Holy Communion, 
I have reason to think that the words 
which I used a few nights ago are not 
too strong to express our condemna- 
tion of these practices. I find in the 
close of this book [The Ritual of the 
Altay} directions to the clergy of the 
Church of England, as to the mode in 
which they are to use the prayers in 
this book. In page 193 is the following 
passage :— 

“ «The clergyman, joining his hands 
and humbly bending forward, says—I 
confess to Almighty God, &c., as in the 
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ordinary of the mass, and continues 
standing and bending forward until the 
servers or ministers have said certain 
other words, and when the confession is 
begun by the minister he stands up- 
right.’ I then turn from that to the 
prayer which he directs to be said, and 
which most unwillingly, but obliged by 
the circumstances, I shall now read to 
your lordships :—‘I confess to Almighty 
God, to Blessed Mary, Ever Virgin, to 
Blessed Michael the Archangel, to 
Blessed John the Baptist, to the whole 
of the Apostles, Peter and Paul, and to 
all the Saints, and to you my brethren, 
that I have sinned exceedingly in 
thought, word, and deed [here he shall 
strike upon his breast} by my fault, by 
my own fault, by my own most 
grievous fault.’ And then he proceeds 
—‘ Therefore I beg the Blessed Mary, 
Ever Virgin, Blessed Michael the 
Archangel, Blessed John the Baptist, 
the Holy Apostles, Peter and Paul, and 
all the Saints, and you, my brethren, 
to pray to the Lord our God for me.’ 


“Tf that is not an ora pro nobis, I 
do not understand the meaning of the 
English language or the Latin words 
which are on the other side. These are 
books, and these are altar-cards which 
are used by members of the Church 
of England. I put it to your lord- 
ships whether the statement to which 
attention has been drawn was not fully 
warranted, and whether I was not 
justified in expressing a hope that the 
members of the Church of England—- 
those more especially who are called 
Anglican, and who are among her most 
devoted adherents—would rise against 
this introduction of the mass into her 
service. I should be sorry to speak 
with harshness of any clergyman of 
the Church of England. We have 
heard a good deal about the desirable- 
ness of addressing paternal remon- 
strances. It certainly does seem to me 
that those who have been deceived 
into these practices have been led away 
by some unwise, and to me unintel- 
ligible, desire of uniting Christendom 
by adopting the worst errors of one 
branch of the Christian Church from 
which our Church is separated. But I 
would most earnestly call upon them, 
with whatever paternal authority my 
office vests in me, to think of what they 
are doing when, in the face of congre- 
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gations of the Church of England, they 
venture to use the service of the Roman 
Mass, and give no security that when 
they are speaking in a low tone to 
themselves they are net directly 
addressing the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and invoking her prayers on behalf of 
the worshippers present, who, I believe, 
if they knew what the minister was 
saying, would rise and leave the 
Church.” 


The “ preces secrete” which are 
“strongly recommended” to be 
said by “the celebrant standing 
humbly before the midst of the 
altar,” are not, in the Manuale Cleri- 
corum, of the advanced and extra- 
vagant type denounced by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; but 
consist of  half-a-dozen Latin 
prayers, of a comparatively harm- 
less complexion, which Dr. Lee 
has adopted from the Sarum Missal. 
But if he is not, in all respects, 
in the van of those who parade 
their Romish affinities, he yet very 
distinctly belongs to the band who, 
with their faces Romewards, still 
refuse to go thither. He seems to 
glory in the undertaking to make 
the Church of England of the 
nineteeth century the same as the 
Church of the ninth. 

titualism is said to be a science 
as well as theology; so that it is 
open to the charge, which has 
been brought against it, of being 
a system of “religious gymnastics, 
exactly the-thing the apostle de- 
nounced.” The very word he used 
when he said, ‘ bodily gymnastics 
profit little,” when he opposed faith 
to fancy, the doctrine of holiness 
to profane dreams, and the exercise 
of experience to the exercise . of 
bodily genuflections, or even disci- 
plines. Ritualism is just such 
ascheme of genuflections; and as 
it spreads with the doctrine which 
it symbolises, it excites the con- 
tempt of Rome, the pity of Protest- 
antism, the dismay of the religious, 
the amused smile of the scornful. 
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The Manuale Clericorum—which 
has a minute provision for nearly 
every contingency that can happen 
to any of the classes in whose in- 
terest it is conceived—occupies the 
place of a commentary on the Prayer- 
Book, with the eucharistic idea, or 
the real presence of Christ in the 
bread and wine, and in the whole 
priestly sacrifice, so called, under- 
lying the whole. A set of rules are 
given for every possible position, 
which make the English Ritualists 
as pitiable a spectacle as the Tublet 
lately called them, or as any other 
antecedent race of enthusiasts who 
have ever taken captive and led away 
the imaginations of silly men and 
women. 

The altar is from day to day to 
be relieved by a variety of colours :— 


“Tf there are more sets of vestments 
than one, the following order should be 
observed in the use of them :— 

“ White.1— From the evening of 
Christmas Eve to the Octave of Epiph- 
any, inclusive (except on the two 
Feasts of S. Stephen and the Holy 
Innocents); from the evening of Easter 
Eve to the Vigil of Pentecost; on 
Trinity Sunday, on Corpus Christi 
Day and throughout its Octave; on 
the Feasts of the Purification, Con- 
version of S. Paul, Annunciation, S. 
John Baptist, S. Michael, S. Luke, All 
Saints; on Maundy Thursday, and at 
the celebration on Easter Eve; on all 
Feasts of Our Lady, and of Saints and 
Virgins not Martyrs; at Confirmations, 
Harvest Festivals, Marriages; and on 
the Anniversary Feast of the Dedica- 
tion of the Church. 

“* Red.—Vigil of Pentecost to the 
next Saturday, Holy Innocents (if on 
a Sunday), and all other Feasts. 
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day to Easter Eve; from Advent to 
Christmas Eve; Ember Week in Sep- 
tember; the Rogation Days; and on 
Holy Innocents, unless on Sunday. 

** Black.—On Good Friday and fune- 
rals; on public fasts, and in Celebra- 
tions for the faithful departed. 

“ Green.—On all other days. 

“Some Ritualists say that the Altar 
should be stripped on Good Friday. 

“ Cloth of Gold is said to supply all 
other colours. 

“The vestments used at the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist should be 
of the same colour as the Frontal of 
the Altar. The Superfrontal may 
always be Red.” 


The following directions which 
are conversant about the “ order of 
administration” of the Eucharist, are 
sufficiently suggestive of the under- 
lying doctrine :— 


“The Celebrant at the Consecration 
Prayer inclines humbly extensis mani- 
bus. Before the recital of the Words 
of Institution the Celebrant should 
remove the pall from the chalice. At 
the words “ Body” and “Blood” he 
should make a cross over the elements. 
At the words ‘Who, in the same 
night,” he should rest his elbows on 
the Altar, bowing down. The paten 
and also the chalice are held in the 
left hand; the sign of the cross being 
made with the right hand. After the 
words ‘This is My Body which is given 
for you,’ the ‘ Hostia’ should be 
placed on the paten, and the Celebrant, 
with his assistants, should reverently 
bow down. Then the Celebrant should 
at once elevate It a little with the first 
finger and thumb of both hands, for 
the worship of the Faithful, while he 
is saying ‘ Do this in remembrance of 
Me.’ After the words ‘This is My 
Blood of the New Testament,’ he 


“ Violet.—From Septuagesima Stn- should place the chalice on the centre 


' White, emblematical of purity. 


Red, colour of Blood, and is proper to all Martyrs’ Days ; and is an emblem of the fiery 
tongues in the form of which the Hory Guost descended on the Apostles. 
Green, so used because it is the lea-t expressive of colours, or perhaps as being the prevail- 


ing colour of nature. 


Violet, 2 mourning colour; used on the Feast of Holy Innocents, because the Church 
deems it no prejudice to mourn for the gre&t wickedness of the crime which cut them off 
from the earth—especially directed against our Blessed Lory Himself—even whilst celebra- 
ting the memory of these earliest and very glorious Martyrs. 
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of the Corporal and, with his assistants, 
reverently bow down again; after which 
he should in like manner elevate the 
chalice moderately with both hands, 
while he is saying ‘Do this as oft as 
ye shall drink of it, in remembrance 
of Me.’ After the Consecration, the 
Celebrant will keep the fingers and 
thumbs of each hand joined until after 
the Ablutions. The Lay-assistants at 
the Altar and members of the choir 
should be instructed to bow profoundly 
at the Consecration and Elevation. 
It is quite wrong to turn to the people 
at the breaking of the bread, ifting 
up of the paten, and showing of the 
cup. 

eit is usual at the Fraction—‘ He 
brake it’—to divide the wafer or bread 
into two particles. The ancient divi- 
sion into three particles, as was form- 
erly practised by the Church of Eng- 
land after the Consecration, and is still 
directed in the modern Roman rubric, 
had now better take place immediately 
after the Prayer of Consecration, when 
one of the two particles can be divided. 
In the First Fraction there is a typical 
allusion to the Sacrifice of Curist on 
the cross, in imitation of His own 
Action at the Last Supper. 

* After the consecration the Cele- 
brant will replace the pall on the 
chalice. The paten, standing in front 
thereof, will remain uncovered. 

“No one should sit after Consecra- 
tion, but all should remain kneeling or 
standing, till after the final consump- 
tion of the Holy Sacrament. 

“ After the Consecration Prayer it is 
most desirable that no person should 
pass before the Blessed Sacrament, 
without genuflecting, bowing, or some 
token of reverence.” 


From the Appendix we transcribe 
the following valuable directions 
about “ processional banners” :— 


“Banners are used to stimulate the 
devotion of the faithful, especially of 
the poor, and consequently should have 
the devices and emblems worked upon 
them as clearly set forth as possible, in 
order that they may be easily under- 
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stood. The staves of these should be 
surmounted by a small cross. When 
not in use they should be detached 
from the staves, and very carefully put 
away. Figures are far better than 
mere legends in medizval letters, be- 
cause the former can be seen, whereas 
too frequently the latter cannot be 
read, and are almost unintelligible and 
puzzling. The following subjects are 
recommended for banners :— 


“1. The Banner of the Cross. A 
scarlet or crimson cross on a white 
ground, called usually 8S. George's 
Cross. 

“2. A Figure of the Patron Saint of 
the Church. 

“3. A Figure of our Blessed Lady, 
either bearing Her Holy Child in Her 
lap, or represented as crowned in glory. 

“4. The Banner of our Blessed Lord 
and Saviour. He may be represented 
seated on a throne, with a rainbow 
round about the throne, and in the act 
of benediction. 

“5. A Figure of the Patron Saint of 
the Diocese. 

“6. A figure of the Patron Saint of 
the Country.” 


In the ‘special service for Palm 
Sunday, we are told that 


“ The Gospel being finished, the bless- 
ing of the flowers and branches 
follows, by a Priest* vested in a red 
silk cope, upon the third step of the 
altar, and turning towards the east ; 
the palus and flowerst having been 
previously placed upon the altar 
for the clergy; but for the congre- 
gation, upon the altar-step on its 
south side. 


“T exorcise thee, creature of flowers 
and branches; in the Name of God the 
Father Almighty, and in the Name of 
Jesus Christ His Son our Lord, and in 
the power of the Holy Ghost: hence- 
forth thou whole might of the adver- 
sary, thou whole army of Satan, and 
whole power of the enemy, thou whole 
inroad, of evil spirits, be rooted up 
and pulled out from these creatures 
of flowers and branches; that thou 





* The Priest should be vested in amice, alb, girdle, xed stole, maniple, and cope. The 


stole is violet, according to the Roman use. 


+ Up to this period they remain on the altar already referred to. 
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pursue not with thy wills the footsteps 

of those hastening to attain unto the 

of God. Through Him Who 

shall come to judge the quick and the 

dead, and the world by fire. R. Amen. 
“Let us pray.” 


In all this there is a lamentable 
absence of healthy Protestant com- 
mon-sense. Ritualists like Dr. Lee 
are doubtless very profound in sym- 
bolism, but, however well-intentioned 
their labours may be, it is humi- 
liating to think how much learning, 
mental labour, and devotion they 
waste in the interests of supersti- 
tion and superficiality. Their whole 
course of action is in direct conflict 
with the genius and teaching of 
Protestantism, for what is Protest- 
antism but a principle irreconcilably 
opposed to that Sacerdotalism which 
it is the object of Ritualists to exalt 
and glorify as supreme in the regu- 
lation and direction of mundane 
affairs. 

In fact, the Sacerdotalism of the 
Ritualists is Ultramontanism shorn 
of its meretricious but sublime pre- 
tensions—pretensions that invest it 
with a peculiar grandeur by reason 
of their very extreme and astound- 
ing audacity. In this respect the 
Papal system is unique; it stands 
alone. In the very outrageous extra- 
vagance of the pretensions of that 
system —that is, in pure defiant Ul- 
tramontanism there is involved an 
amount of dignity, glory, and divine 
favour in a Papal sense, and of 
blasphemy in a Protestant sense, 
which Ritualists may mimic and 
caricature, but to which they can 
never aspire. A Pope who claims to 
represent on earth, by Divine ap- 
pointment, the Almighty in Heaven 
—who declares himself to be His 
Vicegerent, to speak with His 
authority, to declare His mind, and 
infallibly interpret His will and 
mysteries ; and in whose marvellous 


pretensions half the Christian world . 


in this enlightened nineteenth cen- 
tury professes implicit belief—has 
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an authority to rule supreme in 
matters of faith and modes of wor- 
ship, which the Sacerdotalism of the 
Ritualists may aspire to imitate, but 
can never hope to obtain or share. 
At best, Ritualism is but a travesty 
of Popery. 

In some London churches Ri- 
tualistic observances are carried 
to a very extreme length ; but what 
are they, after all, but a barren bur- 
lesque on the grand and gorgeous 
ceremonials of the Papal ritual. St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, has obtained an 
unenviable notoriety under the in- 
cumbency of the Rev. Mr. Macko- 
nochie, for its excessive Ritualism ; 
but how tame and prosaic are his 
best performances in comparison 
with the Papal High Mass. As 
Mr. Disraeli said, it was ‘‘ the Mass 
in masquerade.” 'To protest against 
the new Act, Mr. Mackonochie had 
a special service last month, which 
the Standard thus notices :— 


“Last night the church of St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, was crowded to the 
doors to hear the Rev. Mr. Mackono- 
chie, the rector, preach. During the 
evening service, four immense wax 
candles were lighted on the commu- 
nion table or ‘altar,’ and before it 
burned seven silverlamps. Mr. Mack- 
onochie wore over the alb a cope simi- 
lar to that used by a Monsignor of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and on his 
head when entering the pulpit, wasthe 
birretta or tonsure cap worn by the 
clergymen of that Church.” 


The sermon that followed was a 
bold assertion of Ritualistic doc- 
trine, founded, for the most part, 
on a total misconception of early 
Church history. We are told that— 


“The clergy of the Church of 
England professed to stand not upon 
the particular work of the last three 
centuries, but upon the primitive 
Christianity of the first six centuries. 
She stood by the first four councils of 
the Catholic Church. Three centuries 
had drifted the English Church a long 
way from the Catholic splendour of 
old Catholic times—from the sumptu- 
ousness of Catholic services, from the 
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perpetual assertion of the Divine 
sacrifice, from the perpetual veneration 
of saints, from the perpetual bringing 
forward the intervention of the Holy 
Ghost in respect of all the ministers 
of the Seah 


We are. here gravely informed 
that the clergy of the Church of 
England stand upon the primitive 
Christianity of the first six cen- 
turies, and the inference is that 
during those six centuries primitive 
Christianity was pure in doctrine, 
and in its rites and ceremonies— 
that it remained, in fact, perfectly 
pure, primitive, and apostolic. 

Now, let us refer for a moment 
to a standard authority, Mosheim. 
In summing up the first century of 
his history of the Church, he says, 
“ The Christian religion was singu- 
larly commendable on account of 
its beautiful and divine simplicity ;” 
and this applied to doctrine, ritual, 
and discipline. But, in dealing 
with the second century, he laments 
the gradual introduction of cor- 
ruptions that tended to destroy this 
‘beautiful and divine simplicity.” 
He says :-— 


“There is no institution so pure 
and excellent which the corruption and 
folly of man will not in time alter for 
the worse, and load with additions 
foreign to its nature and original 
design. Such, in a particular man- 
ner, was the fate of Christianity. In 
this century many unnecessary rites 
and ceremonies were added to the 
Christian worship, the introduction of 
which was extremely offensive to wise 
and good men.” 


Concerning the progress of cor- 
ruption in the Church during the 
third century, Mosheim says :— 


“All the records of this century 
mention the multiplication of rites and 
ceremonies in the Christian Church. 
Several of the causes that contributed 
to this have been already pointed out; 
to which we may add, as a principal 
one, the passion which now reigned for 
the Platonic philosophy, or rather for 
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the popular Oriental superstition con- 
cerning demons, adopted by the Pla- 
tonists, and borrowed, unhappily, from 
them by the Christian Doctors. For 
there is not the least doubt, but that 
many of the rites, now introduced into 
the Church, derived their origin from 
the reigning opinions concerning the 
nature of demons, and the powers and 
operations of invisible beings.” 


We now come to the fourth cen- 
tury, and here is the description 
Mosheim gives of what “ the beau- 
tiful and divine simplicity” of 
Apostolic Christianity had come 
to :— 


“ An enormous train of different 
superstitions were gradually substi- 
tuted in the place of true religion and 
genuine piety. ‘This odious revolution 
was owing to a variety of causes. A 
ridiculous precipitation in receiving 
new opinions, a preposterous desire of 
imitating Pagan rites, and of blending 
them with the Christian worship, and ~ 
that idle propensity which the gene- 
rality of mankind have towards a gaudy 
and ostentatious religion, all contri- 
buted to establish the reign of super- 
stition upon the ruins of Christianity.’’ 


And now of the fifth century :— 


“To enumerate the rites and institu- 
tions that were added, in this century, 
to the Christian worship, would require 
a volume of a considerable size. 

“Divine worship was now daily 
rising from one degree of pomp to 
another, and degenerating more and 
more into a gaudy spectacle, only 
proper to attract the stupid admiration 
of agazing populace. Thesacerdotal gar- 
ments were embellished with a variety 
of ornaments, with a view to excite in 
the minds of the multitude a greater 
veneration for the sacred order. New 
acts of devotion were also celebrated . . 

“The richness and magnificence of 
the churches exceeded all bounds. 
They were also adorned with costly 
images, among which, in consequence 
of the Nestorian controversy, that of 
the Virgin Mary, holding the child 
Jesus in her arms, obtained the first 
and principal place. The altars, and 
the chests in which the relics were 
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preserved were, in most places, made 
of solid silver. And from this we may 
easily imagine the splendour and ex- 
penses that were lavished upon the 
other utensils which were employed in 
the service of the Church. 

“On the other hand, the agape, or 
feasts of charity, were now suppressed 
on account of the abuses to which they 
gave occasion, amidst the daily decline 
of that piety and virtue which rendered 
these meetings useful and edifying in 
the primitive ages.” 


We now come to the state of the 
Church at the close of the sixth 
century :— 


“In this century the cause of true 
religion sank apace, and the gloomy 
reign of superstition extended itself in 
proportion to the decay of genuine 
piety. This lamentable decay was 
supplied by a multitude of rites and 
ceremonies. In the east, the Nestorian 
and Eutychian controversies gave oc- 
casion to the invention of various rites 

-—and external institutions, which were 
used as marks to distinguish from each 
other the contending parties. The 
western churches were loaded with 
rites by Gregory the Great, who had 
a marvellous fecundity of genius in 
inventing, and an irresistible force 
of eloquence in recommending super- 
stitious observances. 

“This prodigious augmentation of 
rites and ceremonies, rendered an aug- 
mentation of doctors and interpreters 
of these mysteries indispensably neces- 
sary. Hence a new kind of science 
(symbolism) arose, which had for its 
object the explication of these cere- 
monies, and the investigation of the 
causes and circumstances from whence 
they derived their origin. But the 
most of those who entered into these 
researches, never went to the fountain- 
head, to the true sources of those idle 
inventions. They endeavoured to seek 
their origin in reason and Christianity ; 
but in this they deceived themselves, or 
at least deluded others, and delivered 
to the world their own fancies, instead 
of letting them into the true cause 
of things. Had they been acquainted 
with the opinions and customs of re- 
mote antiquity, or studied the ponti- 
fical law of the Greeks and Romans, 


’ 





they had come at the true origin of” 
many institutions, which were falsely 
looked upon as venerable and sacred. 

“There was an incredible number of 
temples erected in honour of the saints, 
during this century, both in the eastern 
and western provinces. The places set 
apart for public worship were already 
very numerous; but it was now that 
Christians first began to consider these - 
sacred edifices as the means of pur- 
chasing the favour and protection of 
the saints, and to be persuaded that 
these departed spirits defended and 
guarded against evils and calamities of - 
every kind, the provinces, lands, cities, 
and villages in which they were hon- 
oured with temples. 

“The number of these temples was 
almost equalled by that of the festivals 
which were now observed in the Chris- 
tian Church, and many of which seem. 
to have been instituted upon a Pagan 
model. 

“To those that were celebrated in 
the preceding century, were now added 
the festival of the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin; invented with a design 
to remove the uneasiness of the heathen 
converts on account of their loss of 
their lupercalia, or feasts of Pan, which 
had been formerly observed in the 
month of February ; the festival of the 
Immaculate Conception, the day set 
apart to commemorate the birth of 
St. John, and others less worthy of 
mention.” 


Such was the fatal progress of 
corruption in the Christian Church 
during the first six centuries, when, 
as Mr. Mackonochie asserts, the 
purity of primitive Christianity was 
so faithfully preserved! All accre- 
dited authorities testify to the gra- 
dual destruction of “ the beautiful 
and divine simplicity” of Christian 
doctrine and worship during the 
period referred to, until, in suc- 
ceeding ages, “‘there was hot a 
single branch of the Christian doc- 
trine which retained the least trace 
of its primitive lustre and beauty.” 
As Waddington observes :—- 


“The general influence of Paganism 


- on the Christian ceremonies, was al- 


ready discoverable in the second and 
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third ages, and the particular practice 
which, in its abuse, was especially 
destined to assimilate two forms of 
worship essentially dissociable, and to 
bring them together, too, on that very 
point where their difference had been 
widest may be traced, perhaps, to the 
early but ‘innocent reverence which 
- was paid to martyrs. 

«Daring the progress of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, many new cere- 
monies were made on various and im- 
portant points, to the popular genius 
of the old superstition. Expiatory 
pe and supplications were 
ramed and conducted after the ancient 
models. The sanctity which had been 
inherent in the Temples of the Gods, 
was now transferred to the Christian 
Churches, which began to rival the 
splendour and magnitude, if they 
failed to emulate the elegance, of their 
profane competitors. 

“Tf any inspiration had been com- 
municated to the devout Pagan by 
sleeping within the holy precincts, the 
same descended upon the Gannett when 
he reposed upon a martyr’s tomb. If 
any purity had been conferred by cus- 
tomary lustration, it was compensated 
by the frequent use of holy-water. 

“Other such compromises might be 
mentioned, and so completely was the 
spirit of the rejected worship trans- 
ferred into the system that succeeded 
it, that the very miracles which the 
Christian writers of those days credu- 
lously retailed concerning the saints 
and martyrs were, in many instances, 
only ungraceful copies of the long-ew- 
ploded fables of heathenism, so poison- 
ous was the expiring breath of that 
base superstition, and so fatal the gar- 
ment which it cast, even during itslast 
struggles, over its heavenly destroyer. 
But in no respect was its malice so 
lastingly pernicious as when it fastened 
upon Christianity the badge of its own 
character, by the communication of 
idolatvous worship. 

“Tn the fourth and fifth centuries, 
the previous veneration for the saints 
was exalted into actual worship ; their 
lives and their miracles were recited 
and devoured with ardent credulity; 
astonishing prodigies were performed 
by fragments of their bones or gar- 
ments; distant and dangerous pilgrim- 
ages were undertaken to obtain their 
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ashes, or only to pray at their tombs; 
and this rage was encouraged by the 
unanimous acclamation of the ecclesi- 
astical directors. 

“Thus the seeds were sown, and as 
they were watered by the enthusiasm 
of the vulgar, ever prone to some sort 
of sensible worship, and fondly nour- 
ished by the headlong prejudice of the 
heathen converts; and as the fathers 
ofthe Church did not interpose to root 
them out, they spread with rapid, 
though perhaps silent, growth, and 
before the end of the sixth century, 
the use of images was very generally 
permitted throughout the Christian 
world.” Waddingtoun’s History of the 
Church, p. 212. 

We thus see that excessive and 
reprehensible Ritualism had “its 
origin in those very ages to which 
Mr. Mackonochie refers for the jus- 
tification of his practices. It had 
its origin in the thorough corruption 
of primitive Christianity—in the 
depravement of the purity and sim- 
plicity of Apostolic doctrine and 
worship by the introduction of 
Pagan rites and ceremonies, super- 
stitious fables and observances ; 
until, after the lapse of ages, the 
awakening intelligence of Europe 
revolted against the Sacerdotalism 
that enslaved and corrupted it, and | 
the Reformation followed. 

Now, the Reformation emanci- 
pated conscience and established 
the right of private judgment. It 
was a revolt against the usurpation 
of the Sacerdotalism embodied in 
the Papacy and enthroned in the 
Vatican, and to the keeping of the 
Church of England has been con- 
fided, in alliance with the State, 
the maintenance of the principles 
involved in that revolt, and the pre- 
servation of the purified doctrine 
and worship that resulted there- 
from. 

Thus, Protestantism has been 
well described as a perpetual protest 
against the whole body of doctrine 
and ceremonial, “ the avowed object 
of which is to exalt the sacerdotal 
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function, and transform the minister 
of the people into the priest of the 
sacrifice.” It is the purpose of 
Ritualistic practice as well as of 
Ultramontane dogma, to make the 
right of private judgment give way 
before sacerdotal pretensions, and 
impose the thraldom of priestly 
domination on the intellect of man- 
kind. 

It is against the party in the 
Church of England who favour such 
views, and labour for such ends, that 
the new Act is intended to apply 
—not with a design to persecute 
and punish, but simply to enforce 
the observance of the contract in 
virtue of which they are Ministers. 


The Ultramontane Controversy. 
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The utility, or otherwise, of a State 
religious establishment, does not af- 
fect the question at all. The matter 
is this—the people will that the 
Church should remain in connec- 
tion with the State, and that the 
contract entered into on ordination 
by the clergy should be enforced, 
because the Church professes to 
embody and represent the genius 
and teaching of Protestantism ; and 
one thing is manifest, that when it 
ceases to do so, and becomes cor- 
rupted by Ritualistic and Romish 
practices, it will speedily forfeit the 
respect and confidence of a Pro- 
testant people, and prepare the way 
for its own overthrow. 


THE ULTRAMONTANE CONTROVERSY. 


Tue controversy between Dr. Man- 
ning and Mr. Stephens (Contem- 
porary Review, April and May, 
1874) recalls to mind the fact, 
that the contest between lawyer 
and ecclesiastic produced the dawn 
of British freedom. It has been 
asserted, that if all the literary men 
of Europe were united in the same 
opinions, they would govern the 
whole of Christendom. This as- 
sertion, so startling at first sight, 
was proved to be perfectly true 
during a considerable period; for 
so long as the missionaries of the 
Latin Church retained the mono- 
poly of learning, so long was their 
power unlimited. They were mis- 
sionaries among semi-barbarians, 
and consequently maintained the 
pre-eminence which superior know- 
ledge always enables its possessors 
to obtain over wondering ignorants. 

For example, in the Anglo-Saxon 


period of English history; Dun-_ 


* Stowe’s Annals, 


stan, a very clever and very eccentric 
genius, acquired almost universal 
admiration from the populace, so 
that his acquisition of power was 
the inevitable consequence of his 
superior sagacity. His supreme 
guidance of all classes is ludi- 
crously displayed by the speech 
evidently concocted by him for the 
profligate King Edgar,* in which 
the royal libertine is made to pro- 
pound theological propositions with 
all due gravity. As classical attain- 
ments were then considered, as a 
rule, only desirable for church- 
men; the clerical order kept the 
encyclopeedia of knowledge to them- 
selves, and by filling up all the 
posts which guided the wheels of 
government they virtually secured 
the administration of the State to 
themselves. 

This train of thought is so admi- 
rably portrayed by a Roman Catho- 
lic lecturert that I feel great plea- 


+ J. Spencer Northcote, Esq., M.A., late scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
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sure in quoting from his little 
work: “The different States of 
Europe in the middle ages had, as 
a matter of fact, adopted the laws 
of Christ’s Church to be their own 
law. It was part of the compact 
between ‘the people and the sove- 
reign at his coronation, namely, that 
he would maintain and defend the 
Christian faith, and the Church 
which was the depositary of that 
faith, the pillar and ground of 
truth. As early as the year 638, it 
was decreed by the bishops and 
nobles of Spain, assembled together 
in the sixth Council of Toledo, that 
none but a Catholic should ever sit 
upon the throne of that country. 
In the German code of laws, it 
was provided that every prince who 
did not uphold the Christian faith 
should be excommunicated, and 
that if he continued in his disobe- 
dience for more than a year he 
should be deposed.’ Again, 
“Christian Europe, at the time we 
are speaking of, acknowledged but 
one religion, had but one law, 
formed as it were but one great 
family, at the head of which was 
the ruler of the Christian Church, 
the successor of St. Peter, the Vicar 
of Christ. If any body violated 
that law, and disregarded the obli- 
gations by which he was bound, it 
was the duty of the Pope to remind 
him of his obligations, to recall 
him to a sense of his duty, and if 
need be to punish him for a neglect 
of it. In a word, the Papacy was 
at that time the very key-stone of 
the arch on which the fabric of 
society depended, and it was uni- 
versally felt to be such.” 

This is a description, true to the 
letter; und as long as the clerics of 
the Latin Church retained the rou- 
tine of literature within their circle, 
that church was irresistibly domi- 
nant on every side, spreading its 
trained bands to establish an uni- 
versal imperium. Had they been 
allowed to be members of distinct 
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national churches, independent of 
each other, matters would have 
been comparatively less likely to 
raise disturbances; for what may be 
called a native clergy would have 
much less to interrupt or stop the 
spirit of patriotism: but when: the 
whole body are but so many drilled 
agents of a foreign power, their 
primary object at all times and in 
all places, however distantly sepa- 
rated, is at all hazards to advance 
the interests of their central hier- 
archy. When, therefore, the clergy 
had no rivals equally gifted to cope 
with them, they governed as a mat- 
ter of course; but when commerce 
and the arts of peace began to 
spread intelligence abroad, and 
another profession—that of the 
civil law—arose, then began the 
grand struggle im the gymnasium 
of literature, and ecclesiasticism 
was obliged slowly and stubbornly, 
but surely, to yield to the rights 
and authority of civil governors. 
The contest is visible throughout 
the Norman dynasty, and burned 
so fiercely in Henry the Second’s 
reign as to agitate the whole na- 
tion; because Becket, the champion 
of the Latin Church, was a man of 
indomitable determination. Most 
singular is it to see how in the 
present day the cycle of the strug- 
gle has completely turned round, 
and instead of the States of Chris- 
tendom murmuring against the 
aggressions of the Court of Rome, 
we universally hear the murmurs 
of the ecclesiastics of that church 
against their respective states. 
But, what is still more extraordi- 
nary in my estimation, we have the 
ablest champion of that church in 
England coming forward to defend 
and establish the comparatively 
moderate proposition, that “ The 
Church should be considered as an 
institution distinct from the State.” 
In the May number of the Contem- 
porary Review, the line of proof 
which the learned gentleman adopts 
18—2 
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is mainly by showing that Protes- 
tant episcopalians and dissenters 
have suffered for their defence of 
this very belief. But, I would ask, 
what shadow of proof can Dr. Man- 
ning claim, from the mere fact that 
men differing so widely from him 
defend a proposition in which how- 
ever similar the verbiage, the 
meaning attached to the leading 
term is toto coelo different. The 
venerable Hooker, whom he quotes, 
and the theologians of the Angli- 
can Church, believe that a National 
Church is a combination of congre- 
gations of faithful men under the 
spiritual government of an ordained 
company of bishops and _pres- 
byters, very willing to enjoy the 
patronage of whatever government 
the Church may be connected with; 
and that all National Churches are 
independent of each other. The 
dissenter goes far beyond this, for 
he believes that every congregation 
of believers forms a distinct Church, 
even though there be many in the 
same kingdom, each being perfectly 
independent of all the others—a 
self-conducted, self-supported es- 
tablishment, with power to elect 
its own overseers, teachers, and 
officers, and owning no visible 
authority unsanctioned by the 
written word of God. Let us con- 
trast with these representations 
those of Latin theologians. They 
believe that the Church on earth is 
to be considered one as well as the 
Church in Heaven, and that the 
one Church upon earth is the 
Church of Rome, emphatically en- 
titled ‘The Holy Catholic Church,” 
thus purposely ignoring the Greek 
Church, the Armenian and other 
Eastern Churches, many, if not all, 
of which Churches were in existence 
before herself. In support of these 
curious anomalies, one solitary 
passage is quoted by the loftiest 
logician, and by the lowliest rustic 
who is acquainted most probably 
with no other part of the Scrip- 
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tures. I refer to the passage in 
which Christ emphasizes his meta- 
phor of building his Church upon 
a rock, by an allusion to the 
Apostle’s name; for that the 
Church was not to be built upon 
Peter himself, is mae evident by 
the change of terms u-ed by our 
Lord wéitpog, zézp2. This last term 
is used throughout the Septuagint 
and New Testament, to denote the 
Messiah, and, as Christ used the 
demonstrative pronoun with it, 
there is a great probability that he 
placed his hand upon his breast 
when pronouncing éx) txism 7% 
mitpx. And yet, this is the pas- 
sage upon which is founded the 
claim of supremacy for the Latin 
Church. 

Well, for sake of argument, we 
will grant all the premises they lay 
down, and yet triumphantly deny 
all the conclusions they so ccn- 
fidently draw from them. Suppose, 
then, that Peter was the rock upon 
which the Universal Church was 
founded; that he was instituted 
Prince of the Apostles, and Vice- 
gerent of God and of Christ upon 
earth. All this pre-eminence was 
bestowed upon him as Apostle, 
long before the formation of any 
particular Church upon earth in- 
vited him to another office, alto- 
gether different from the Apostle- 
ship. Therefore, if afterwards 
chosen Bishop of Antioch, accord- 
ing to tradition, it by no means 
followed that the gifts of his former 
office so blended with those of his 
latter office as that they should 
both together pass to any successor 
who had not a right to both the 
distinct offices; therefore, as none 
of the Apostles had successors to 
their office of Apostleship, the next 
Bishop of Antioch, whilst he ob- 
tained all the privileges of Bishop 
from his predecessor, received not 


a jot of the privileges appended 


to the Apostleship. 
Just then, in exactly the same 
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way, although Peter might have 
exchanged the see of Antioch for 
that of Rome, yet could he by no 
means transmit any privileges of 
his Apostleship to any individual 
whatever; nor can any proof be 
shown that for centuries any one 
dreamed of believing what in- 
volved the belief in the astounding 
facts, that each Bishop of Rome 
was the rock upon which the uni- 
versal Church was built, that each 
ex-officio could perform miracles, 
and, greater still, could confer that 
power upon other individuals. I 
defy any casuist to invalidate this 
statement, for it is founded on the 
principle of all human transactions. 

There is another metaphor used 
in the sacred writings which is 
probably confounded by many with 
the one just considered. I refer to 
the word “ foundation,”’ whereupon 
the name of Peter was spiritually 
engraven as one of many thus 
graphically described by St. Paul, 
Eph. ii. 19, 20, 21. “Now, there- 
fore, ye are no more strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow-citizens with 
the saints and of the household of 
God, and are built upon the founda- 
tion of the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the corner 
stone, in whom the whole building, 
framed in perfect symmetry, grow- 
eth constantly into an holy temple 
in the Lord.” If we desire to 
know in what the grand importance 
of this position upon the founda- 
tion of the Christian Church con- 
sists, the Apostle Peter himself 
informs us, 2 Pet. iii. 1, 2. “ This 
second epistle, beloved, I now 
write unto you; in both which I 
stir up your pure minds by way of 
remembrance; that ye may be 
mindful of the words which were 
spoken before by the holy prophets, 
and of the commandment of us 
the Apostles of the Lord and Savi- 
our.” The whole circle of scripture 
emanating from the “ Prophets and 
Apostles” forms the guide of the 
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people of God, through all time; 
and what impresses peculiar em- 
phasis upon this declaration is, 
that the Apostle prophesies that 
immediately after the generation 
among whom he was writing, a 
fearful falling away from the faith 
would happen. 

Again, we have positive proof 
from St. Paul, that there was no 
aspirant whatever for universal 
dominion over the faith of God’s 
Church, when he was writing his 
epistles to various distinct churches, 
of which the Church of Rome itself 
was one; and throughout the whole 
series of these epistles there is not 
a scintilla of evidence, that any 
individual church possessed one 
atom of power over any other in 
any sense whatever. On the con- 
trary, in 2 Cor. xii. 11, we find this 
Apostle unhesitatingly asserting, 
“‘in nothing am I behind the very 
chiefest apostles.” Could he thus 
boldly have claimed such equality, 
had it been recognised that Peter 
was prince of the Apostles, vicar of 
Christ, &c.,as trumpeted forth bythe 
Latin theologians? And here it is 
worthy of remark, that St. Paul uses 
the word apostles in the plural 
form not only here, but in other parts 
of his epistles, denoting, that while 
some may have been more emi- 
nent than others—a fact very gene- 
rally the case among men of the 
same office—yet there existed not 
the slightest idea of one person 
having been separated as chief of 
all. Another demonstration is so 
plain, that to contradict it is to 
affirm that the inspired Apostle is a 
downright asserter of falsehood. 
I quote from | Cor. i. 11,12. .“It 
hath been declared unto me of you 
my brethren by them of the house 
of Chloe, that there are conten- 
tions among you. Now this I say, 
that every one of you saith, I 
am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and 
1 of Cephas, and I of Christ.” 
This energetic expostulation plainly 
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shows, that the whole Church was 
broken up into these parties; while 
the twelfth verse of this chapter, and 
the whole third chapter, seem to 
prove that the parties of Paul and 
Apollos were the more numerous. 
This context incontrovertibly proves 
that no such idea as that of a vice- 
gerent of God or of Christ ever 
entered the minds of St. Paul or of 
the Corinthians in the first age of 
the Church—and what value is to 
be attached to any such phantom 
figment of after ages ? 

Having thus plainly shown from 
the sacred writings that no indivi- 
dual possessed or claimed what the 
Latin Church claims for St. Peter, 
let us examine what the earliest un- 
inspired records of the primitive 
churches affirm or deny of these 
claims ; and assuredly, in the frag- 
mentary collection which remains 
to us, we will find no intimation 
whatever that the first Christians 
ever troubled their heads about 
any such claims, or in any way 
knew of their existence. They 
were taught to think of higher 
subjects connected with their own 
individual history, in reference to 
their interest in Christ, not only 
as their Saviour from eternal death, 
_ but also as preserving them from 

all the contaminating ambitions of 
this world; so that, instead of seek- 
ing dominion of any kind, they 
sought only for peace and quiet in 
all taings. No one in these times 
took upon himself to write the 
general history of the churches; 
and therefore in the fourth cen- 
tury, when, under the patronage of 
Constantine, the whole face of 
Christianity was changed, and mul- 
titudes flowed into the hitherto 
despised sect, literature, as a matter 
of course, offered its assistance to 
ornament the primitive simplicity. 
An elaborate and connected history 
then became a desideratum, and was 
duly furnished by the well-known 
Eusebius, who, for the foregoing 
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reasons, obtained and well deserved 
the title of “ Father of Ecclesias- 
tical History?” How, then, does he 
commence his great work? Exactly 
as every man, however clever, must 
do, when he contemplated the 
magnitude of the labour required 
in having to record the events of 
bygone centuries, in the lack of 
certain testimonies, or any thing 
like a continued record; he com- 
plains of the difficulties with which 
he was surrounded, and entreats 
his readers to make allowance for 
his unavoidable defects. He found 
nothing to adorn his annals with a 
flourishing succession of vicars of 
Christ upon earth, audaciously 
claiming supreme power over sister 
churches, and dealing forth impo- 
tent anathemas upon all those who 
dared to discard dugmata unsup- 
ported by the word of God. 

The Roman Church was of course 
admitted as one of many churches, 
but by no means as in possession 
of the slightest dominance over the 
weakest of the rest. A striking 
instance of corroboration to this 
truth occurs in one of the most in- 
teresting productions of the earliest 
centuries ; I refer to the epistle of 
the Roman Church to the Corin- 
thian Church, when the former was 
under a truly Apostolic Bishop— 
Clement, reckoned third in the 
Roman succession,—in which epis- 
tle, Clement, in the name of his 
whole Church, exhorts the mem- 
bers of the Church of Corinth to 
live in peace and charity with each 
other, us his friend, St. Paul, had 
done before. From this epistle, I 
cannot avoid quoting a remarkable 
passage which contains an asser- 
tion, which, had it always been at- 
tended to, many, very many, of 
Clement's successors would not 
have filled what is styled Peter's 
chair at Rome. The assertion is, 
“that it was a regulation of the 
Apostles, that in every church the 
officers should be appointed by 
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men of established character— 
sAAyizwv—and the whole church 
consenting.” Whatever may have 
been the opinion of Eusebius about 
the connection of Peter and Paul 
with the Roman Church, he never 
styles them Bishops. For example, 
take his own words: ‘The blessed 
Apostles having founded and estab- 
lished the Church, transmitted the 
episcopate to Linus,” and ever 
after, in all enumerations of the 
succession, Linus is mentioned as 
first, and then follow the rest in 
order. 

I here remark, how completely 
this assertion of Eusebius corro- 
borates my distinction above men- 
tioned between Apostleship and 
Episcopate. The two Apostles 
established the Church, and then 
transmitted the episcopate—not an 
item of the Apostleship—to Linus, 
whom, therefore, the historian 
styles first Bishop of Rome after 
the Apostles. If Peter was Bishop 
of Rome, so also was St. Paul; and 
it must require a very great amount 
of credulity to believe any unsup- 
ported tradition in respect to any 
such fact as, that the great Apostle 
to the Hebrews, his own kindred, 
and the equally great Apostle to 
the Gentile world, should both 
contract their labours for a con- 
siderable number of years to the 
episcopate of one Church; while 
the silliness of one part of the tra- 
dition is suicidal to the whole, 
because to account for the two 
being required, Paul is said to have 
educated the Gentile converts, and 
Peter the Jewish; which unfortu- 
nate supposition is utterly swept 
away by the obvious truth to every 
reader of the epstle to the 
Romans, that both the Jewish and 
Gentile Christians were all com- 
mingled before ever the Apostle of 
the Gentiles had seen the faces of 
any. 
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But leaving the simplicity of 
tradition, we have a remarkable 
parallel case furnished by Eusebius 
in a quotation from an epistle of 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, to 
the Roman Church. “Thus you, 
by means of this admonition, have 
mingled the seed which had been 
planted by Peter and Paul at Rome 
and Corinth. For both of these 
having planted us at Corinth, like- 
wise instructed us; and having in 
like manner taught in Italy, they 
suffered martyrdom at the same 
time.” It plainly follows from this 
testimony, that Corinth possessed 
identically the same right to claim 
Peter and Paul, and all the se- 
quences from that claim, as Rome, 

I shall conclude this article with 
quoting the direction of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, in refer- 
ence to the present doctrine desig- 
nated “ Cesarism and Ultramon- 
tanism.” This direction is con- 
tained in one of St. Paul’s Eccle- 
siastical epistles (1 Tim. ii. 1, 2), 
and of course intended to be bind- 
ing on all Christians to the end of 
time. “I exhort, therefore, that 
first of all supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks 
be made for all men; for Kings 
and for all that are in authority,”"— 
for what purpose? is it, that Em- 
perors and Kings, and all in civil 
authority, should bow down in pro- 
found obeisance to our spiritual 
leaders, whose high-soaring names 
were to make Kings turn pale? 
A far different reason is supplied 
by Paul—let us ponder it well— 
“that we may lead a quiet and peace- 
able life in all godliness and pro- 
priety.”” And without fear of con- 
tradiction, we may assert, that this 
is the view taken of the subject 
throughout the pages of the New 
Testament. 

J. H.C. 
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‘JAMES, DUKE OF ABERCORN, K.G., 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Tne niche in our Portrait Gallery for the present month has a distin- 
guished occupant—one who is not more entitled to consideration on 
account of his official position as the representative of Her Majesty in 
Ireland than on that of high personal character and illustrious descent ; 
his direct ancestors having more than once intermarried with the Royal 
Family, and having been declared by Act of Parliament in 1542 to be 
next in succession to the Crown of Scotland. 

The House of Hamilton, of which His Grace the Duke of Abercorn is 
the head as the eldest surviving male heir of the Earls of Arran and 
Dukes of Chatellerault, is descended from Sir William de Hamilton, 
who was, according to the old genealogists, a younger son of one of the 
potent de Bellomonts, Earls of Leicester, who acquired, amongst other 
large grants in England, the manor of Hameldon, otherwise Hamilton, 
whence the name of the House of Hamilton has been derived. 

The pedigree of the Abercorn Hamiltons is full of genealogical illustra- 
tion. The Duke of Abercorn is not only the chief of the Hamiltons, but 
is also a direct descendant of Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, as well as 
of Strongbow and Eva his wife, daughter of Dermot MacMurragh, King 
of Leinster. 

Sir Gilbert de Hamilton, son of the above-named Sir William, settled 
in Scotland, where he obtained considerable grants of land from 
Alexander II. He is said to have married the sister of Thomas 
Randolph, first Earl of Moray. His son Walter signalized himself so 
much in the service of King Robert Bruce, that he had further extensive 
grants added to his possessions; amongst others, the barony of Cadzow 
(now Hamilton), in the shire of Lanark, and several baronies in the 
shires of Linlithgow and Wigton. Sir David de Hamilton, second lord of 
Cadzow, fought with King David II. at the battle of Durham, where he 
much distinguished himself, and was taken prisoner, but afterwards 
released on payment of a large ransom. He sat in the Parliament of 
1370, and his seal is appended to the Act of Settlement of the Crown of 
Scotland in 1871. Sir John, the fourth lord of Cadzow, married Janet, 
daughter of Sir James Douglas, ancestor to the Earl of Morton, who was 
descended paternally and maternally from the Royal Family of Scotland. 
He distinguished himself, in conjunction with the Earl of Angus, in com- 
mand of the royal army on the memorable occasion when the Earl of 
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Douglas was totally routed at the battle of Abercorn, in 1445; hence 
the origin of the title afterwards adopted by the family. 

Sir James, sixth lord of Cadzow, was created a lord of Parliament 
28th of June, 1445, as Lord Hamilton, when he took an active part in 
the new modelling of the constitution of Parliament, which substantialiy 
remained without change from that time until the Union with England in 
1707. His lordship married the Princess Mary, widow of Thomas Boyd, 
Earl of Arran, and eldest sister of James III., King of Scotland. This 
union was solemnized by consent of Parliament. The issue thereof was 
a son, who became second Lord Hamilton, and a daughter, Margaret, 
who was married to the Earl of Lennox, and who was thus great-grand- 
mother to Henry Lord Darnley, Duke of Albany, the unfortunate husband 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

James, second Lord Hamilton, occupied a prominent position amongst 
the statesmen of his day. At an early age he was sent by James 1V. 
into England to negotiate a marriage between his Sovereign-and the 
Princess Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry VII. For this and other 
important services he had granted to him the island of Arran, and was 
created Earl thereof by patent, dated 10th of August, 1503. On the death 
of James IV., in the battle of Flodden, the claims of the Earl of Arran 
to the regency were recognized by the Scottish nobles, but he generously 
yielded his pretensions in favour of his cousin-german, John Duke of 
Albany. Four years later he was appointed one of the lords ef the regeney, 
by whom he was unanimously chosen their Primus and Warden of the 
Marches, the whole of the authority of chief of the State devolving upon 
him during the prolonged absence of the Duke of Albanyin France. In 
that interval the Earl concluded a peace with England, suppressed several 
insurrections, preserved regularity upon the borders, restored peace and 
quiet to the whole country, and discharged the duties of his high office 
so as to give universal satisfaction.* 

James, second Earl of Arran, on the death of James V., in December, 
1542, was unanimously chosen by the nobles, assembled for the purpose, 
Regent of Scotland and Protector to the young Queen Mary, who was only 
six days old at her father’s death. The estates of Parliament, assembling 
on the 15th of March following, confirmed the election, and passed an Act 
declaring James Earl of Arran, Lord Hamilton, second person of the 
realm and nearest to succeed to the Crown, failing the Queen and her 
lawful issue ; and by reason thereof tutor to the Queen and Governor of 
the realm; and all the lieges of the realm were enjoined to answer and 
obey the said Earl in all things concerning the said office. It is worthy of 
note that one of the first statutes of the Regent was an act authorizing 
the reading of the Bible in the vulgar tongue, which contributed greatly 
to the advancement of the Reformation.t 

The period with which our necessarily bricf summary kas now to deal 
is amongst the most interesting and exciting in the history of Scotland. 
Whatever room there may be for difference of opinion as to the character of 
the unfortunate Queen Mary, there can be none as to the fact of a spirit 
of intrigue generally pervading the public men of that day, The most 
dastardly expedients were openly countenanced by many of the leading 
Scottish nobles for the attainment of their own ends. As the rule, there 


* Lodge’s Peerage, by Archdall, vol. v., p. 99. 
+ Douglas’ Peerage of Scotland, by Wood, vol. i., p. 699. 
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was little confidence in each other amongst them, every one being supposed 
to be ready to take advantage of his neighbour when opportunity might 
offer. Such being the case, the contrast between the character of the 
Regent and that of the men by whom he was surrounded became the 
more remarkable. 

The acclamation with which the Earl of Arran was accorded the highest 
place in the realm, though pertaining to him as of right, showed the 
honourable position which he then occupied in public estimation. De- 
generate as were the times, no apprehension was seriously entertained as 
to his entering into any secret cabals, either at home or abroad, which 
might compromise the honour or the interests of his sovereign lady, or 
those of the realm committed to his charge. The high character of 
the Regent, and his well-known integrity of purpose, were so fully recog- 
nized, that the breath of calumny did not even assail him in secret, so far 
was he removed from the underhand machinations which were then the 
order of the day. Nor had the most alluring offers of personal advantage 
to himself any effect in inducing him to swerve from the line of duty. 
The proposition of Henry VIII. to bring about a treaty of marriage be- 
tween his son Edward and the young Queen Mary was promptly rejected 
by the Regent, though accompanied by the proposal that Henry, on 
getting possession of the person of Mary, would make the Regent King 
of all Scotland north of the Forth, and give his daughter Elizabeth in 
marriage to his eldest son, and support him in his new dignity by all the 
power which as King of Eng'and he could command. 

In the subsequent arrangement entered into for a marriage between the 
Prince of Wales and the young Queen, no personal advantage whatever 
was to result to the Regent in connection therewith. Although the 
treaty for this union was approved by the Scottish Parliament, in the 
hope of putting an end to, or at least of mitigating, the constant feuds 
between the two countries, yet the subsequent exacting demands of 
King Henry, and his violation of all good faith by ordering the seizure of 
Scottish ships, so aroused a feeling of indignation amongst the Scottish 
people that the proposed union came to be regarded by.them with 
abhorrence. Henry, irritated at the failure of bis plans, sent the Earl of 
Hertford with an army to ravage Scotland in 1544, and the warfare thus 
commenced culminated in the disastrous battle of Pinkie, in 1547. 

In such a state of affairs it was considered to be desirable to send the 
young Queen to France, so as to be beyond the reach of the intrigues of 
the English Sovereign. The treaty for a marriage between Mary and 
Francis, the Dauphin, son of Henry II. of France, soon followed; and 
so great was the general satisfaction at that event, that the French king 
created the Regent Duke of Chatellerault, in Poictou, and for the support 
of the dignity assigned to him and his heirs lands of the annual value of 
30,000 livres. The right of the newly-created Duke to the succession to 
the Crown of Scotland was at the same time acknowledged and recognized 
by the King of France, the Dauphin, and the young Queen. When 
aasenting to and confirming this treaty of marriage, the Scottish Parlia- 
ment took every possible precaution for securing the succession to the 
Crown to the House of Hamilton in the event of the Queen leaving no 
issue.* When, in 1555, be resigned the regency in favour of the Queen- 
Mother, Mary of Lorraine, and divested himself of all authority, his ad- 


* Robertson’s History, vol. i., p. 156. 
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ministration had the formal approval of the Scottish Parliament, by which 
he was again declared presumptive heir to the Crown, the Act then passed 
setting forth “That he, by his great labours, vehement expenses and daily 
danger of himself, his kin and friends, had relieved the Sovereign’s most 
noble person from the cruel pursuits of the King and Council of England, 
and had left free the heal realm and dominions of his said sovereign lady, 
without any part thereof withholden by her Highnesses old enemies of Eng- 
land, notwithstanding the assistance given them by several of the subjects 
of Scotland.” 

John, second son of this the distinguished Regent Arran, succeeded at 
the death of his eldest brother to the Earldom of Arran and Dukedom of 
Chatellerault,* and was afterwards created Marquess of Hamilton, on 
account of the great services he had rendered to James VI.; being, more- 
over, the first person in Scotland who ever bore that dignity. James, third 
Marquess, was created Duke of Hamilton in 1643, with special limitation. 
Wilham, the second Duke of Hamilton, dying without male issue, the 
estate and honours of the family devolved, under a clause in the patent, 
on the Lady Anne Hamilton, who was married to William Earl of 
Selkirk, eldest son of the first Marquess of Douglas; it being stipulated 
that the children of the union should take the name of Hamilton. The 
Earl of Selkirk, who had the title of Duke of Hamilton for life, was 
ancestor, by the Duchess of Hamilton, of the subsequent Dukes of 
Hamilton, whose heir general is the Earl of Derby, and whose heir male 
is the present Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, who however is, in point 
of fact, a Douglas, and not a Hamilton. 

Lord Claud Hamilton, fourth son of the Regent Arran, first Duke of 
Chatellerault, occupies an honourable place in the history of the times by 
his chivalrous devotion to Queen Mary, to whose cause he unflinchingly 
adhered till the final destruction of her hopes at the battle of Langside, 
when he was outlawed and his estates forfeited. During the short time 
he remained in exile his efforts were unceasing in the support of any 
project te restore the Queen to liberty ; and from the numerous letters 
extant in the State Paper Office, he appears to have been relied upon as 
the person in whose assistance she had the greatest hope and confidence. 
Amongst many letters of interest relating to him is one from the imprisoned 
Queen, dated at Chartley, 20th of May, 1586, addressed to Sir Charles 
Paget, who was one of her principal means of communicating with her 
friends, in which she states that—‘* Yow may write playnelye to the Lord 
Claud that yow have charge of me to treate with him in this matter . . 
that indirectly yow put him in hope that I shall make him be declared 
lawfull heir to the Crowne of Scotland, my sonne fayling without children, 
and that thereunto I shall make the Catholicke princes of Christendome 
condescende to mayntayne him in that respect. I can write nothing 
presentlye to the L. Claud himselfe for want of an alphabete between 
me and him, which now I send yow herewith enclosed, that yow may send 








* The historian Lingard records that while Charles of Austria, Eric King of Sweden, and 
Adolphus Duke of Holstein, were open rivals for the hand of the English Queen Elizabeth, 
they were secretly opposed by a rival whose pretensions were the more formidable as they 
received the support of the Secretary and the Secretary's wife. This rival was John, third 
Earl of Arran. ‘To the deputies of the Scottish Convention who urged his suit, Elizabeth, 
with her usual affectation, replied, that she was content with her maiden state. She com- 
plained, however, with a feeling of offended pride, that while kings and princes persevered 
for months and years in their suits, the Scots did not deign to urge their requests a second 
time.—Lingard’s History of England, 6th edit., vol. vi., p. 33. 
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it unto him.” A letter dated from Chartley, July, 1586, to Lord Claud 
himself is in the following terms :— 


“ Right trusty and well-beloved Cousin,—Being as yet not very sure of 
this new way, | will contet myself hereby only to testifie unto yow how 
much liking and contentment 1 have had of that which the English lordes 
brother (Sir C. Paget) and Fontenay did write unto me in your name 
before your return to Scotlande. Yow are now in place and have meanes 
to correspond effectually to the expectation which I and all myne have 
conceaved of yow, wherein I assure yow that I shall not fayle yow in any 
thing consisting in mye owne power, or that I may obtayne by my credit 
of all Christian princes. Wherefore I praye yow uppon that which I 
committed last to be imparted unto yow by the said English (desiring yow 
to credit him as myself), to let me know particularly your own resolution, 
and the inclination of others, my good and faithfull subjectes, to the end 
that according thereunto I may proceede with my principall frendes.” 
After indulging in regrets as to the adverse counsels to her by which the 
young King is surrounded, the letter thus concludes—* God Almighty 
have you, cousin, in his holly protection. Your right loving cousingnes 
and good frend, Marre R.” 


The Earl of Morton, during his regency, omitted no opportunity of 
seeking to effect the ruin of the House of Hamilton. In this course he 
was actuated by a double motive. His cupidity led him to hope that he 
might thereby obtain, for himself, at least a considerable part of the large 
estates then under forfeiture ; while his dread of the consequences of the 
star of the Hamiltons being again in the ascendant, caused him to resort 
to every mean and dastardly expedient and misrepresentation, which he 
fainly hoped would secure the continuance of the cloud under which they 
were then placed. 

But after the King attained his majority, and made himself acquainted 
with the state of parties in Scotland, and more especially when he came 
to find that devotion to his own mother was the only charge that could 
be substantiated against the Hamiltons, he promptly restored to them 
their estates and honours. Lord Claud Hamilton, who had been the 
especial object of the jealousy of Morton, was further rewarded by having 
assigned to him, by charter, the lordship and barony of Paisley, with 
the pertinents of the abbacy and monastery of Paisley and their extensive 
lordships and esta‘es, comprising lands in Renfrewshire and nine other 
counties, which were erected into a temporal lordship. The patronage of 
thirty-one churches was bestowed upon him by charter in 1585; and on 
the 29th of July, 1587, he was created a peer by the title of Baron Paisley. 
During the lifetime of Claud Baron Paisley, his eldest son, James, was 
created Baron of Abercorn, 5th of April, 1603, when the lands of Abercorn, 
Dudingston, Newton, and Duntavie, were erected into a free barony, to 
be called the barony of Abercorn. He had also grants of additional 
estates in Linlithgowshire and elsewhere. On the 10:h of July, 1606, he 
was advanced to the dignity of Earl of Abercorn, Baron of Paisley, 
a" Mounteastle, and Kilpatrick, by patent, to him and his heirs 
male.* 


Hitherto we have been concerned with the House of Hamilton as great 


* In Crawford's History of Renfrewshire is given at length the description of the lord- 
chip of Paisley, according to charter by King James VI., dated 3rd of May, 1621, in favour of 
James, first Earl of Abercorn. Appendix, p. 500. 
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Scottish nobles, connected by close ties of consanguinity with the 
sovereigns of that country, and exhibiting a chivalrous bearing and high 
personal character, which formed a striking contrast with the ‘conduct ‘of 
many of the leading men of those days. We now come to the period at 
which the head of the House obtained large possessions and additional 
honours in Ireland, and laid the foundation of a career equally illustrious 
with that by which they had been so long and so honourably characterized 
in Scotland. 

In the famous scheme.of James I. for the Plantation of Ulster, he had 
the sagacity to perceive that much of the success of the measure would 
depend on the agency through which it was to be carried out. As 
Sovereign of Scotland, he had the appnaters of estimating the fitness of 
the recently created Earl of Abercorn to act as one of the pioneers of 
the great industrial and social movement which he then desired to 
introduce into Ireland. Accordingly, in 1613, the Lord Deputy of Ireland 
was directed to call to the next Parliament, by writ of summons, the Earl 
of Abercorn, and that he should have accorded to him the same place and 
precedency of an Earl in Parliament as he had at the Council table; and 
in 1616 he had a grant of a vast estate out of the escheated lands in the 
barony of Strabane. 

James, the second Earl of Abercorn, was created a peer of Ireland duri ing 
his father’s lifetime, 18th of October, 1616, by the title of Lord Hamilton, 
Baron of Strabane, in regard of his father’s services, of his noble blood 
and lineage, being descended from one of the most ancient houses in the 
realm of Scotland ; and because His Majesty was desirous to encourage him 
and his posterity to make their residence in the kingdom of Ireland for the 
cood of his service there, not doubting but that he would tread in the 
footsteps of his ancestors.* On the death of William, second Duke of 
TIamilton, who fell at the battle of Worcester, 11th of September, 1651, this 
Earl of Abercorn became male representative of the Dukes of Hamilton, 
but the estates and title of that House devolved, by special limitation, on 
the Lady Anue Hamilton, as already explained. 

The subsequent history of the House of Hamilton during the exciting 
period ending with the final overthrow of James II. is intimately 
connected with that of their adopted country, of the stirring events in 
which they were little likely to be passive spectators. We have seen that 
devotion to the Sovereign has been one of their characteristics, and the 
reverses of the King were for the time followed, almost of course, by 
coufiscation and attainder as regarded his adherents. The ancient records 
show the large possessions conferred on different members of the family, 
not only in Ulster but throughout Ireland, in recognition of distinguished 
services.f 

Claud, fourth Lord Strabane, attached himself with unflinching filelity 
to the cause of James II.; and after the defeat at the Boyne, when the 
Duke of Berwick sought to rally his available forces, three of the troops 
rent out by King James to cover his retreat were of Abercorn’s Horse. 
Ilis brother James then equally distinguished himself at the siege of 

Londonderry in aid of the cause which the citizens so gallantly main- 
tained. Claud Lord Abercorn retreated to France after the discomfiture 






* Lodge's Peerage, by Archdall, vol. v., p. 112. 
¢ See Pynnar’s Survey of Ulster in 1618 ; also the Carte Papers, passim. 
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of James ITI., and died on the passage thither; * but this did not prevent 
his outlawry and the forfeiture of his estates. The Earldom of Abercorn, 
however, devolved on his brother, who obtained the reversal of the 
attainder of the late lord, and succeeded to the restored title and estate 
of Strabane. He took his seat in the House of Peers in Ireland, 31st of 
August, 1695.t 

Amongst the famous members of the House of Hamilton to whom 
something more than a mere passing notice should be accorded, even in 
this brief summary, special mention may be made of Sir George Hamilton, 
Bart., of Donalong, in the county of Tyrone and of Nenagh and Roscrea, 
in the county of Tipperary. Sir George was fourth son of James, first 
Earl of Abercorn, and great-grandson of the first Duke of Chatellerault ; 
and he became grandfather to the sixth Earl of Abercorn. He was a 
zealous royalist, and rendered good service to the cause of Charles I. 
During the Commonwealth he retired to France, where he continued till 
the Restoration, when Charles II. created him a Baronet, in recognition 
of important services. His marriage to Mary, sister of James, first Duke 
of Ormonde, seems to have made Sir George Hamilton altogether a 
resident of Tipperary, many of the records connected with which being of 
much historic interest. In recompense of bis many services on behalf of 
the King, “His Majesty granted to him for life all the penalties and 
forfeitures which might accrue to the Crown by reason of ploughing, 
harrowing, drawing, and working with horses by the tail, contrary to Acts 
of Parliament.” t 


The letters of Lady Mary Hamilton to her brother, the Duke of 


* An interesting reminiscence has recently turned up of the Zassuen, the vessel in 
which James II. set sail to France, after his defeat at the Boyne, accompanied by the Earl 
of Abercorn. Mr. John A. Blake, M.P., in his work on the Irish Fisheries, mentions that in 
July, 1869, the Commissioners of Waterford Harbour presented an anchor to the Duke of 
Abercorn, with the following inscription engraved upon it, and that the anchor was accepted 
by the Duke, and placed at Baron’s Court, his seat in Tyrone :—‘‘ This anchor, which be- 
longed to the French war-vessel Lassuen, 28 guns, in which King James embarked in 
Waterford Harbour, after the battle of the Boyne, accompanied by his aide-de-camp and 
kinsman, Claud, fourth Earl of Abercorn, was presented to the Duke of Abercorn, when 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, by the Waterford Harbour Commissioners, as a mark of their 
respect for His Grace, and a momento of the eventful period in which his ancestor bore a 
gallant and devoted part.” Mr. Blake further adds that the Zassuen, in the hurry of getting 
away, was obliged to slip her anchor, which was brought up some years ago by a pilot. 

+ In the Carte Papers, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, Vol. CXIIl., p. 16, there is a 
petition from Charles Earl of Abercorn, and Katharine Countess of Abercorn, to the 
English House of Commons, which, after reciting that Claudius, late Earl of Abercorn, was 
seized of the manor of Strabane, in the kingdom of Ireland, the ancient inheritance of the 
family, did agree with the petitioners, on their intermarriage, that on his death without 
issue the said estate should come to the petitioner Charles, in confidence whereof the said 
petitioner became bound for his said brother to sundry persons for several sums of money 
without any other security than a bond from his said brother Claudius to indemnify him ; 
that said Earl Claudius being killed in the service of James II., and his estates confiscated, 
petitioners induced the Commons in Parliament to pass two bills, in 1691 and 1693, to 
admit clauses to be inserted touching the forfeited estates, to enable their Majesties to ex- 
tend their favour to the petitioner Charles, whereupon grants were made conditioned on the 
payment of all debts affecting said lands ; that Katharine Countess of Abercorn, to aid in 
discharging such debts, had sold her jointure charged on lands in Oxfordshire ; and that by 
reason of the late Act for the Sale of Forfeited Estates in Ireland, the petitioners are in 
danger of losing the said estate, as well as the advances made on account of same, by which 
they would be utterly ruined. The petition winds up by seeking relief, and there is an 
endorsement thereon, ‘‘ We find the contents of said petition are true.” 

+t Douglas’ Peerage, by Wood, vol. i., p. 6. 
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Ormonde, strikingly illustrate the misery caused by the wars of those 
times. In one of these, dated 21st of December, 1649, from Roscrea, Lady 
Mary petitions the Duke for relief, on the ground of that place being 
“the thoroughfare for all the army either from Connaght, Ulster, or 
Meath, to Ormonde’s head-quarters or back again ; and thither they came 
out of their direct march, and contrary to their orders (which they refused 
to show),.and not content with free quarters, exacted what sums of money 
they pleased ;”” Lady Mary adding, “so that if your Excellencie do not 
provide for your suppliant’s satisfaction in the future, she will be forced 
to abandon the place of her residence, to her utter undoing, having lost 
in two days and one night, by McMahon’s regiment of horse, to the 
value of £200.” 

Roscrea seems to have been the favourite family residence. The ruins 
of the castle in that town are still visible. The castle of Nenagh must 
have been one of the finest in Ireland, judging from its still subsisting 
keep of circular form, towering height, and thickness of walls. In 1649, 
Sir George Hamilton became Treasurer of the Kingdom. In the Carte 
Collection, at Oxford, there are numerous references to the part taken in 
public affairs by Sir George, as well as to his family arrangements; all 
tending to show that he was one of the leading men of the time. 

Count Anthony Hamilton, author of the “ Mémoires du Comte de 
Grammont,” was third son of Sir George, whose eldest daughter was the 
celebrated Countess de Grammont, “ La Belle Hamilton” of the Court 
of Charles II. Beset by pecuniary difficulties in Ireland, Anthony 
Hamilton took little part in the public affairs of the country. His 
“ Memoirs” have secured for him a lasting reputation as an author of 
great brilliancy and piquancy; while his “ Count Hamilton’s Tales,” and 
his “ Epistle to the Count de Grammont,” furnish evidence of a surprising 
amount of versatility—his whole writings showing that he may fairly 
be regarded as the father of the natural romance or novel, which occupies 
so prominent a place in our modern literature. Of his sister it is con- 
fessed that, while really the “ belle ” of the dissolute Court of Charles IT., 
she preserved a reputation untainted even by the breath of suspicion. 
In the literature of the day she is styled the chief ornament of the Court, 
worthy of the most ardent and sincere affection; nobody could boast a 
nobler birth, nothing could be more charming than her person. There 
are numerous portraits extant of this lady at Hampton Court and else- 
where ; amongst which may be specially mentioned the charming portrait 
by Lely, contributed to the National Portrait Gallery of the Exhibition 
of 1872 by Earl Spencer, which will be in the recollection of many of 
our readers as one of the most admired portraits of the Exhibition. 
Charles II., in a letter to his sister, the Duchess of Orleans, dated 24th of 
October, 1669, wrote thus of the Countess :—“I writt to you yestarday 
by the Compte de Grammont, but I belieeve this letter will come sooner 
to your handes, for he goes by way of Diep, with his wife and family ; 
and now that I have named her, I cannot chuse but again desire you to 
be kinde to her, for besides the meritt her family has on both sides, she is 
as good a creature as ever lived.” * ; 

Sir James Hamilton, grandson of Sir George, became, as already stated, 
sixth Earl of Abercorn, aslast male heir of Claud, first Lord Strabane.t 


* Dalrymple’s Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 26. 
+ Of John Hamilton, Capt. R.N., second son of James, the seventh Earl of Abercorn, it 
is recorded that, in December, 1736, as Lieutenant of the ship Lowisa, he attended His 
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On the title devolving on him he went to Scotland and sat in the Parlia- 
ment which concluded the Union between the two Kingdoms, thence called 
Great Britain. In December, 1701, he was created Baron of Mount- 
eastle aud Viscount Strabane, by which titles he took his seat in the Irish 
Parliament.* 

James, third Viscount Strabane, and eighth Earl of Abercorn, was 
created a peer of Great Britain by the title of Viscount Hamilton, of 
Hamilton, in the county of Leicester. He was a man of singular vigour 
of mind, integrity of conduct, and patriotic views. He was amongst the 
first who, in the middle of the eighteenth century, laid the foundation of 
that improved system of agriculture for which Scotland has become so 
remarkable. To him also is due, in a great measure, the advancement of 
the commercial prosperity of his hereditary town of Paisley, which, a 
century ago, was quite an inconsiderable place, until what is now known 

as the “new town”? was laid out and built by the Earl on his patrimonial 
estate. His vast property in Ireland was much improved by his able and 
judicious management, on which he built the magnificent family mansion of 
Barou’s Court. near Newtownstewart, in the county of Tyrone. He sat 
as a representative peer for Scotland from 1761 till 1784, during which 
time he had Queen Charlotte as a guest for a night at his house at 
Witham, in Essex, on her way from Harwich to London to her nuptials 
with George III. 

The eighth Earl of Abercorn, dying without issue, was succeeded by his 
nephew, John James, ninth Earl, who, on 15th of October, 1790, was created 
Marquess of Abercorn. Of this nobleman Lady Morgan gives the follow- 
ing sketch, in writing of the Priory at Stanmore :—‘ The noble owner of 
that hospitable mansion (Lord Abercorn) was an aristocrat in feeling, and 
a Tory in principle. The blood of the Stuarts ran in his veins ; the beauty 
of the Darnley and the hauteur of the Bothwell were the characteristics 
of his distinguished person. He was so organized to be the man he was, 
that no education or example could have made him otherwise. Had he 
occupied the throne of his ancestors, he would have been the justest 
despot that ever reigned; for, though he loved power much, he loved truth 
more—and truth is justice. Lord Abercorn was a frank, aboveboard, and 
uncompromising politician. His pride, with which he was reproached as 
a vice, was his virtue. It rendered him untractable to the meanness of 
mancuvre, intrigue, and corruption. I am sure he would rather have 
resigned lis Title and his Garter than have changed sides or given up any 
cause le deemed to be based on justice.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in a review of the Life of John Philip Kemble, thus 


Majesty on his return from Hanover to England ; when a violent storm arising, wherein all 
the fleet narrowly escaped being lost, his ship was wrecked. Boats being sent to their relief, 
he bravely refused to go into them "before the sailors, saying, in that common calamity he 
would claim no precedency, and was the last that quitted the vessel. Upon his going ashore 
he was presented to the King, who graciously received him; and his father was complimented 
by the Queen on the gallant behaviour of his son. 

* About 1714, and for some time afterwards, this nobleman was a constant attendant of 
the Privy Council in Ireland, as appears from the Records in the Tower of Dublio Castle ; 
and was at that time residing in Abercorn House, York Street, corner of Stephen's Green. 
In the Minutes of the Chapter of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, there is a protest from Dean 
Swift, in which he particularly reprobated the practice, which had become frequent, of 
granting leases without the consent of the Dean and Chapter. A renewal of the Earl of 
Abercorn’s valuable tenement having been given in this way, the Dean and Chapter, on the 
2nd of April, 1714, transmitted a petition to the Government complaining of the proceeding. 
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referred to Bentley (otherwise Stanmore) Priory as “then the resort of 
the most distinguished part of the fashionable world. Its noble owner, 
the Marquess of Abercorn, was a man highly gifted by nature, and whose 
talents had been improved by sedulous attention to an excellent education. 
If he had remained a Commoner, it was the opinion of Mr. Pitt that he 
must have been one of the most distinguished speakers in the Lower 
House.. -The House of Lords does not admit of the same display, either 
of oratory or capacity for public business; but when the Marquess of 
Abercorn did speak, the talent which he showed warranted the prophecy 
of so distinguished an augur as Pitt. That he had a sufficient feeling of 
the dignity of his situation, and maintained it with, perhaps, an unusual 
degree of state and expense, may readily be granted. But that expense, 
however large, was fully supported by an ample fortune wisely adminis- 
tered, and in the management of which the interests of the tenant 
were always considered as well as those of the landlord. He racked no 
rents to maintain the expense of his establishment, nor did he diminish 
his charities, which were in many cases princely, for the sake of the out- 
‘ward state, the maintenance of which he thought, not unjustly, a duty 
incumbent on his situation. Kemble was a frequent visitor there, and 
with the noble landlord, the late Payne Knight, ‘the Travelled Thane, 
Athenian Aberdeen,’ and an eminent person whom graver and more im- 
portant duties have drawn from the Muses, made evening of modern 
fashion resemble a Greek symposium for learning and literature.”’* 

Of the influence exercised by the first Marquess of Abercorn over the 
Government of the day, especially in Ireland, the Wellesley Despatches 
furnish abundant illustrations. Sir A. Wellesley (afterwards Duke of 
Wellington) thus wrote when filling the office of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland :—* The Government prefer even the loss of Lord Conyngham’s 
support to putting Lord Abercorn out of temper.” 

This distinguished and influential nobleman died in 1818, and was 
succeeded by his grandson, James, second Marquess of Abercorn (sub- 
sequently created Duke of Abercorn), the subject of the present Memoir. 
His lordship was born in Brook-street, London, in 1811, and was educated 
at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford. The young Marquess had for his 
guardian his stepfather, “the Travelled Thane, Athenian Aberdeen,” who 
was one of the most accomplished men cf the day, and was especially 
qualified to direct the studies of a ward destined, during his future career, 
to shed fresh lustre on the great historic House of which, at an early age, 
he had become the head. 

The long minority of the Marquess, and the impression which at the time 
so generally prevailed as to the sterling qualities and chivalrous bearing of 
their young landlord, caused his majority to be celebrated by his tenantry 
with a degree of enthusiasm which for a parallel would almost carry one 
back to the feudal ages. The writer of this Memoir well recollects the 
heartiness of that demonstration, in which he took part himself, though 
entirely unconnected with the estate. It was not graced by the marvels 
of pyrotechny and other gorgeous eflects so characteristic of more recent 
demonstrations, yet for cordiality it had what one can scarcely ever 
expect to see equalled. . Nor was it merely by the tenants of the noble 
Marquess that these demonstrations of goodwill were exhibited. Through- 
out the districts in which the estates are situated there was a cordial 


* Quarterly Review, June, 1826. 
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feeling of sympathy with the celebration of the coming of age of his 
lordship. On the first appearance of the Marchioness in the north of 
Treland a similar feeling was evoked, though less demonstrative than on 
the previous occasion. The tenants looked on their young landlord and 
his Marchioness with feelings of pride and admiration, increased by the 
circumstance of her ladyship being a daughter of the great and patriotic 
House of Russell. 

The first vote of the Marquess of Abercorn in the House of Lords was 
against the Whig Reform Bill, and the first occasion on which he took 
part in any public demonstration was the Dungannon meeting, held on the 
19th of December, 1834. That was a period of great excitement and high 
party feeling. The dismissal of the Whig Ministry and the recall to office 
of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel by William IV. created a 
feeling of consternation amongst the Liberal party, and the exercise of the 
Royal prerogative, which for the time had sent their leaders into retire- 
ment, was unsparingly denounced. The announcement in the Times, that 
“ the Queen has done it all,” created a ferment throughout the country, and 
meetings were held by both parties in condemnation and approval of the 
change that had taken place. The Dungannon meeting referred to was 
a great Tory demonstration, at which the nobility, gentry, and freeholders 
of the county of Tyrone attended in thousands; the feature of the occasion 
being certainly the part taken in the proceedings by the Marquess of 
Abercorn, who was an especial favourite with the Protestant freeholders 
of the county; and when his lordship, accompanied by his brother, Lord 
Claud Hamilton (who for so many years represented the county in Par- 
liament), approached the place of meeting, mounted on two splendid 
chargers, and followed by eleven hundred of the Abercorn tenantry on 
horseback, all of whom had come from a long distance, the plaudits with 
which they were received were deafening. Next to the feeling of devo- 
tion to the cause which brought the assemblage together, was that of 
satisfaction on the part of all present to see the Marquess and Lord 
Ciaud come forward and occupy the leading position which belonged to 
them in the great county of Tyrone. And the Marquess acquitted him- 
self in a manner to secure the most enthusiastic reception, his address 
being the speech of the day. 

In 1842, when the Conservative party again returned to power, the 
Marquess of Abercorn and Lord Dalhousie, afterwards Governor-General 
of India, were respectively appointed as mover and seconder of the 
Address to the Crown, in responsé to the Royal Speech on the opening 
of the Session. Lord Melbourne, then leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Peers, thus referred to the manner in which the duty had been 
discharged :—* As for the mover and seconder of the Address, I do not 
know that I ever remember to have heard the duty they have undertaken 
to-night discharged with more ability, or in a manner more suitable and 
becoming and more appropriate to the occasion. As for the mover of the 
Address, I can assure him that, both from personal respect and from ancient 
acquaintance with his family, there is no one of those most closely con- 
nected with him and the most deeply interested in his success, who has 
heard him with more satisfaction than I have on the present occasion.” 


This is perhaps the appropriate place in which to refer to a very 
remarkable event in Peerage history—the claim made, in 1864, by the 
Duke of Hamilton to the old Dukedom of Chatellerault. This title, so 
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long associated with French and Scottish history, was granted in 1548, 
as stated in a preceding page, as a mark of royal favour, on the marriage 
of Mary Queen of Scots with the Dauphin, to James Hamilton, Earl of 
Arran, with limitation to his heirs, successors, and “ayants cause” 
for ever. Under the terms of the letters patent by which the duchy 
was created, it descended in regular succession in the senior line of the 
Earl of Arran’s heirs male, until the death of the second Duke of 
Hamilton in 1651, when the male succession passed to the Earl of 
Abercorn, and with that male succession the right to the Dukedom of 
Chatellerault. The limitation of the inheritance, usual in such letters 
patent to the heirs, successors, and “ayants cause” of the grantee for 
ever, was explained, and all doubts that may have been raised on the 
subject set at rest, by the 4th Article of an Edict issued by Louis XIV. 
at Marly, in 1711. In that Edict it was declared, by the authority of 
the King, that the inheritance to all French dukedoms was strictly 
confined to the male heirs of him in whose favour such creation was 
made; such heirs being descended “de males en males.” Now, it will 
be remembered, as also explained in a preeeding page, that the Duke 
of Hamilton is a Douglas, and not the heir male of the Hamiltons; 
and, consequently, does not fail within the limitation of “de males en 
males.” Nevertheless, the Emperor Napoleon III., wishing to favour 
his kinsman, the Duke of Hamilton (grandson of the Grand Duchess of 
Baden, who was a Beauharnais), actually issued an Imperial decree in 
1865, purporting to“ maintain and confirm” His Grace in the hereditary 
title of Duke of Chatellerault. True it is, that the Emperor might, 
without any impropriety, have created the Duke of Hamilton a Duke of 
the French Empire, with any title he pleased; but most assuredly His 
Majesty had not the power of “maintaining and confirming” the Duke 
of Hamilton as “hereditary heir” in an ancient dukedom of France to 
which he was not in anywise entitled by descent. For example, we 
may observe, by way of illustration, that the Queen of these realms could 
give any title she wished to any one of her subjects; but Her Majesty 
would be acting contrary to constitutional law, and conferring a dignity 
of no value, in “ confirming ” a claimant as hereditary heir in a dignity 
to which he could not show a right. On the other hand, the Duke of 
Abercorn is beyond all controversy the male descendant and representative 
of the Regent Arran, first Duke of Chatellerault, and, as such, the heir 
designated in the original letters patent creating the title. The great 
French jurist, Monsieur Dufaure, lately Minister of Justice in France, 
has given an elaborate opinion on the right of the Duke of Abercorn 
to the Dukedom of Chatellerault, which he concludes in these words :— 
“Tam of opinion that if the Dukedom of Chatellerault is to be revived 
in favour of the descendant of the Earl of Arran, the Marquess (now 
Duke) of Abercorn had incontestibly the best claim. to have the title 
conferred on him.” 

We have introduced the foregoing details to make our readers familiar 
with the peculiar features of this cause célébre in Peerage history, so as 
to enable a due appreciation of the subject to be arrived at. Apart 
altogether from the thoroughly invalid decision arrived at by the Emperor, 
which we can scarcely doubt would be set aside by an appeal to the 
tribunals of France, the peculiarity of the whole proceeding is worthy 
of note. Every one in these countries is familiar with the searching 
investigation that takes place before our highest Court, the House of 
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Lords, when a claim to a Peerage dignity is asserted. That inquiry pre- 
vents the possibility of a false claim being sustained. Cases in illustra- 
tion of these remarks will be familiar to every one, some of them, 
moreover, being of very recent occurrence. With us the Sovereign 
does not interfere in the solution of problems which tax the ingenuity 
of the subtlest-minded lawyers, but very properly leaves them to be 
determined by competent authority. When we contrast this system of 
procedure with the practice under which such decrees are possible as 
that of the Emperor Napoleon with regard to the Dukedom of Chitel- 
lerault, we may well congratulate ourselves on the character of the 
institutions under which we have the happiness to live. 


We now come to the Viceroyalty of Lord Abercorn, which may well he 
regarded as constituting a great national event in the history of the 
country. 

On the appointment of the noble Marquess to the office of Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland in 1866, a feeling of general satisfaction was ex- 
pressed by the different sections of the Irish people, for a parellel to which 
we would look in vain through the history of the Viceroyalty. Hitherto, 
the Viceroys have been chiefly regarded as political partizans, nominated 
as such by the party in office, and who, moreover, were expected to pro- 
mote the interests of their patrons as a primary duty. In Lord Abercorn, 
Irishmen felt that they had a great Irish proprietor, whose interests 
were identical with their own; who was intimately acquainted with the 
country and its requirements; and whose high personal character gave 
an assurance to the most extreme politicians, that however firmly he 
maintained his own political opinions, yet, as representative of the Queen, 
he would seek as far as possible to divest himself of politics in the ad- 
ministration of the Government of Ireland. It was also felt that the 
splendour of the office itself would be revived in his Viceroyalty. The 
scale of magnificence in which the several establishments of the noble 
Marquess were so well known to be maintained gave an assurance of 
this. It is almost needless to add that the result fully realized these 
anticipations. For the first time in the modern history of the country 
we have had a Viceroy popular with all classes, who has done much 
towards removing from his high office that feeling of indifferentism 
which has been gradually growing up in reference to it for years, and 
which, if unchecked, seemed to prepare the way for its abolition at no 
Ccistant period. 

The popularity of the Viceroyalty of the noble Marquess was the 
more remarkable, considering that the Government which he repre- 
sented was one whose principles were little in accord with “ Irish ideas” 
—using the phrase in the sense in which it was employed by the late 
Prime Minister. The Derby Government was not one from which the 
Trish Nationalists had much hope of extorting concessions. They held 
office, too, when State prosecutious for overt acts of rebellion were rife. 
Every circumstance, therefore, tended naturally to make the Irish 
Government of that day to be regarded by a large section of the 
people as specially one of repression. But so thoroughly above-board 
were the entire arrangements of the Government, that even in the 
prosecutions for treason-felony then carried on, the confession was 
made by the prisoners, after conviction, that they had perfectly fair 
trials, and that no undue means had been used to obtain verdicts. This 
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was obtaining a prestige for the administration of justice in this country 
of which it stood much in need. The effect of straightforward dealing 
was here immediately to bring forth good fruit. "When one considers the 
odium which all previous State prosecutions brought on the Governments 
by which they were conducted, it is the more remarkable that scarcely 
any feeling of the kind was entertained during the Viceroyalty of the 
Marquess of Abercorn. 

The popularity of the Viceroyalty was also very much promoted by the 
courteous bearing and kind consideration of every member of His Excel- 
lency’s family. Wherever they went they made personal friends. The 
appearance of Lady Abercorn and the Ladies Hamilton, when driving 
through the streets, never failed to call forth most respectful and cordial 
salutations ; and, when forming part of royal processions, it has been 
frequently observed that to her ladyship no small part of the ovation of the 
spectators was given, however much she might desire to shrink from 
receiving it on such occasions. The populace had a hearty cheer for 
the illustrious personages who honoured them with a visit; but they 
had also one not less cordial for their highly-valued “ Lady-Lieutenant,” 
whom they had learned to respect for her courtesy, munificence, and 
consideration for every one around her; and no feeling of etiquette as 
to the illustrious strangers being entitled to all honours could restrain 
the warm-hearted masses from giving a cheer for the lady whose presence 
amongst them was always a source of satisfaction, irrespective altogether 
of surrounding circumstances. 

A leading incident of the Viceroyalty of the Marquess of Abercorn was 
the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales, in April 1868. This was 
an event of more than ordinary significance on several grounds. Irish 
disaffection, which political agitators contrive, for their own ends, to 
maintain in a condition ready to break out into open revolt when circum- 
stances arise, which the leaders expect to be able to turn to account, had 
a short time previously been fomented into overt acts of rebellion, result- 
ing in those State prosecutions to which reference has already been made. 
The firmness of the Executive in dealing with the misguided people who 
had made themselves amenable to the law, the leniency that was displayed 
to all but the leaders, and the spirit of fairness in which the prosecutions 
were conducted—all these circumstances conspired to produce a moral 
effect in support of Law and Order such as was never before exhibited 
within so short atime. Taking advantage of this satisfactory change ia 
public feeling, His Excellency felt that the appearance amongst the Irish 
people of the Heir Apparent to the Crown, more especially if accompanied 
by the Princess of Wales, would do much to complete the good work; 
such visit, moreover, presenting a fitting opportunity for the installation 
of the Prince as a Knight of the Irish Order of St. Patrick, with a State 
ceremonial which might be made an important event in the history of the 
country. 

This conception soon became a reality. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales cordially responded to the invitation, with the determination that 
their co-operation would not be wanting to facilitate the progress of the 
work so auspiciously commenced. The reception accorded to the Royal 
visitors was a matter of rejoicing with every loyal subject of the Queen; 
but it must have been especially so to the Lord-Lieutenant, as proving 
the proper estimate which His Excellency had formed of the character of 
the lrish people, when they are not tampered with for improper purposes. 
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Whether driving through the streets of Dublin, or joining in the national 
sport of Punchestown, the Prince and Princess were received with enthu- 
siasm wherever they appeared, without the occurrence of a single incident 
to leave an unpleasant reminiscence of the visit—the whole culminating 
in the Installation in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, which was declared by those 
familiar with ceremonial events to have been one of the grandest and most 
successful pageants that had ever taken place; its history, moreover, being 
invested with peculiar interest from the fact that it is the last of the kind 
in this country, owing to the changes consequent on the operation of the 
Trish Church Act of 1869. 

No one can dispassionately estimate the effect produced in Ireland 
during the short Viceroyalty of the noble Marquess in allaying the spirit 
of turbulence which had become chronic in certain parts of the country, 
without deploring the miserable policy of concession that followed. Hitherto 
the disaffected element had been stimulated by trading political agitators. 
But it was reserved for the last Administration to initiate a system for 
promoting disaffection—the Government and the professional agitator 
contending as to who would most successfully bid for support. Invasion 
of one right after another followed—happily described as “ plundering 
and blundering ”—to the alarm of the friends of Order, who for the time 
were powerless to resist aggression. The fact of continuous schemes of 
revolution being avowedly, on the part of the Minister, concessions to 
intimidation, naturally stimulated further extravagant demands, to obtain 
which an agrarian warfare came to be maintained in certain districts with 
such audacity as quickly to call for unusually severe measures of repres- 
sion on the part of those who fomented the mischief. The character of 
the demands that came to be made by the so-called Irish Nationalists 
under the régime of concession were such as were not even dreamed of a 
few years previously. But this is what might have been expected. A 
Government acting on principles of justice, and determinedly resisting 
every demand not in accordance therewith, has a comparatively easy task 
to perform. But the moment intimidation is avowed as the basis of 
concession, the public feeling becomes debauched by inducements being 
held out for persistence in a course which can only eventuate in private 
outrage or open revolt. 

These remarks have been suggested by the contrast between the 
course of action adopted by Lord Abercorn and that introduced on the 
downfall of the last Conservative Administration. So great was the 
confidence of the noble Marquess in the justice of the policy which he 
sought to carry out, and so much did he rely on the character of his 
countrymen, when not improperly stimulated or tampered with, that he 
had no hesitation in inviting the Prince and Princess of Wales to be- 
come, as it were, the guests of the Irish people, within a few months 
of the conviction for treason-felony of Fenian “Generals”’ and “Colonels.” 
The trimming class of politicians regarded with apprehension the an- 
nouncement of the approaching visit of the Prince and Princess, on the 
supposed coldness of the reception which they were likely to meet with. 
The Viceroy, however, permitted no such consideration to influence 
him. He had the consciousness of having discharged his duty fearlessly 
and honestly to all classes, and the result showed that he was fully 

justified in believing that this policy would be duly appreciated. Would 
that it had been continued without intermission to the present time! 
How different, in such a case, would be the relations between the great 
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mass of the people and the Government, compared with what they are 
at present! 

Desirous as His Excellency, no doubt, naturally was to minister to 
the strong feeling of the Irish people in favour of display, by the 
splendour of the Installation ceremonial, it was very properly sought to 
be invested with a much higher significance than that pertaining to a 
mere spectacle, however grand and imposing. It was designed to become 
a great national event. The fact of the Heir Apparent desiring to be 
installed an Irish Knight, on Irish ground, was an evidence of the 
sympathy of His Royal Highness with the people of the country which 
they could not fail to duly estimate. And the noble Marquess, as Grand 
Master of the Order, determined that nothing-should be wanting to 
impart dignity and splendour to theevent. The Cathedral of St. Patrick, 
then recently restored by the munificence of an eminent and patriotic” 
citizen to its pristine beauty from a state of long-mouldering decay, became 
on the Installation day transformed into something like a scene in the 
fairy land of the youthful imagination, so far did it surpass in splendour 
and magnificence any similar demonstration. No one could have wit- 
nessed the preparations in the Cathedral for weeks auterior to the 
event, without a feeling of admiration of the personal interest manifested 
by His Excellency in the progress of the work, and the lavish, nay, the 
prodigal, outlay which he incurred therein, so that nothing should be 
wanting to produce the desired effect. The fact of the Installation that 
then took place being, as already observed, the last that can ever be held 
invests that ceremonial with special interest, and justifies a more detailed 
reference to it than would otherwise be expedient. 

To convey to those who had not the good fortune to be present any 
adequate conception of that historic ceremonial would be quite impossible. 
It will readily be imagined that the effect was imposing in.the highest 
degree. The view down the aisle from the great west porch was sin- 
gularly fine. Waiting for the arrival of the principal personages, there 
was placed on each side of the scarlet cloth, which tapered away to a 
mere riband in the distance, a broad belt of ladies in their gayest 
spring fashions, and of gentlemen in all the splendour of official costume 
—like a long strip of brilliant flowers bordering each side of a scarlet 
walk. Prominent in the distance were the chairs of State of the Princess of 
Wales and the Marchioness of Abercorn, behind whom were the ladies of the 
Court. On the entrance of the Royal party all eyes were for the moment 
directed to the Prince and Princess. The place and the character of the 
audience precluded anything like demonstrative applause ; but the feel- 
ing of satisfaction with the arrangements, and of personal respect for and 
admiration of the Royal and Viceregal personages, was exhibited in every 
form that was permissible on the occasion. 

Well might the result of the Installation day have been regarded by the 
Viceroy as a material triumph of no small value to the country, and 
worthy of all the expenditure of time and money that had been devoted 
to it. On that occasion stood together the leading dignitaries of the 
then Established Church, the Provost and Vice-Provost of Trinity College, 
the President and Vice-President of the College of Maynooth, and the 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church. Protestants and Catholics laid 
aside their differences for the time to join in a great national demonstra- 
tion of goodwill, and to accord a hearty welcome to the Royal visitors. 
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The Installation Banquet in St. Patrick’s Hall in the evening formed a 
fitting termination of the pageant of the day. The splendid hospitality 
of the Marquess of Abercorn was one of the striking features of his Vice- 
royalty. At the Installation Banquet all previous efforts appeared to have 
been surpassed, as regards the richness and profusion of the decorations 
and the magnificence of the entertainment. Choice exoties were ranged 
on either side of the Hall, with lamps peeping out through them. An 
immense silver chandelier, of the most beautiful design and workmanship, 
depended from the ceiling, immediately over the centre of the principal 
table; and on the centre of the table, under the chandelier, was a rare 
and handsome vase of rich exotics. On either side were placed magnifi- 
cent silver candelabra, alternated with vases of flowers. The large buffet 
behind the principal table, extending nearly across the breadth of the 
Hall, was covered with crimson cloth, on which was displayed the mag- 
nificent collection of gold and silver plate belonging to His Excellency, 
which presented a most imposing appearance. There were over a hundred 
peers and peeresses present, the former being either in uniform or Court 
dress ; so that the ¢out ensemble in the Hall was worthy of the scene pre- 
sented in the Cathedral during the day. 

On the 10th of August, 1868, His Excellency was raised to the Mar- 
quessate of Hamilton, as head of the House of Hamilton, and Dukedom of 
Abercorn, in recognition of his very able administration of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland during a critical and difficult period. His Grace enjoys 
distinct peerages in each of the three Kingdoms; there being only two 
other members of the Peerage, the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
and the Earl of Verulam, who have this distinction. 

The announcement of the retirement of the Duke of Abercorn from 
the Lord-Lieutenancy, consequent on the result of the General Election 
in the autumn of 1868, was received with feelings of the most profound 
regret by all classes. So little had many of the previous holders of the 
office secured the sympathies of the people, that the retirement of the 
Viceroy seldom inspired much concern. On the contrary, it was often 
regarded as a triumph of the political party opposed to the fallen Govern- 
ment. The Duke of Abercorn’s Viceroyalty was a striking exception to 
this state of affairs. He was regarded, as previously observed, as being 
really the representative of the Queen, and not the agent of a political 
party. ‘To contribute to the welfare of Ireland was His Grace’s highest 
aspiration, before which all considerations of party interests gave way. 
Striking as was the result of this policy during his Viceroyalty, it was still 
more so at the close. Then, men of all parties joined in regretting that 
the change of Administration should necessitate the removal of their 
popular Viceroy. The tone of the valedictory addresses presented to His 
Grace supplied evidence of the greatest triumph which any chief governor 
could achieve; while the replies to such addresses gave the assurance that, 
whatever position he might afterwards occupy, the welfare of Ireland 
would continue to be with him a primary consideration.* In the interval 


* The general expression of public feeling on the retirement of the Duke of Abercorn 
from the Viceroyalty of Ireland, and the acknowledgment of the important services rendered 
to the country by His Grace during the comparatively short period he held office, recall 
forcibly to the mind the demonstration made by the nobles and Parliament of Scotland when 
the Duke’s great ancestor, the famous Regent Arran, resigned the regency of that country, as 
referred to in a preceding page of this Memoir. 
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since these professions were made, the occasions have been numerous on 
which the noble Duke has given practical proofs of their sincerity. And 
when the Conservative party again returned to office, the hope of His 
Grace returning to Ireland was the first aspiration of every one. Fora 
time some doubt existed on the subject, when no little anxiety was mani- 
fested as to the result. The resumption of office was said to be inconsis- 
tent with some family arrangements, and the delicate health of the Duchess, 
it was also said, would not permit of his return to Ireland. Happily, these 
doubts were eventually dispelled by the authorized announcement of His 
Grace’s acceptance of office. Every other consideration was made to give 
way to the call of duty: the only drawback to the feeling of satisfaction 
with which the announcement was received was the still feeble health of 
the Duchess. Never did any noble lady so completely secure the sym- 
pathies of a whole nation as the Duchess of Abercorn has those of the 
Irish people; and fervent are the aspirations that Her Grace may soon 
be so far restored to health as to appear as usual amongst them, to receive 
those cordial and respectful salutations which her presence never fails to 
eall forth. 


In the earlier pages of this Memoir, repeated reference has been made 
to the large grants of land, at different times, to successive members of 
the House of Hamilton both in Scotland and Ireland. Had these lands 
remained in possession of the family, they would now constitute a princi- 
pality in each country. But we have also seen how confiscations followed 
political reverses; so that, in times of political revolution, the great land- 
owner of to-day may be without an acre on the morrow. The vicissitudes 
of civil wars deprived the Abercorn Hamiltons of the greater portion 
of their Scotch estates; and the property of the Duke of Abercorn in 
that country is now very much reduced from what it was in times past. 
From the Return published by Government of the owners of land and 
heritages in Scotland, we find however that the estates of His Grace 
in Scotland are still considerable in Edinburghshire and Renfrewshire. 

The estates of His Grace in Ireland, though also now much diminished 
from what at one time were in possession of his ancestors, are of large 
extent, comprising over 80,000 acres in the counties of Tyrone and 
Donegal, which, with the exception of a very small portion in each county, is 
rich arable land. In the management of his Irish estates tlhe Duke has at 
all times taken a great interest since attaining his majority in 1832. Exten- 
sive improvements have been effected, which have not only added much 
to the value of the property, but have also enriched the appearance of the 
districts in which they were made. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
Baron’s Court, the family seat, two model farms have been established, of 
1000 acres each, with suitable buildings, the management of which has 
exercised an important influence on the husbandry of the surrounding 
neighbourkood. Upwards of 2000 acres of plantation has been added 
by His Grace to the previously extensive woods of Baron’s Court. In 
addition to a large private outlay in various departments throughout the 
estates, we find that nearly £30,000 have been expended under the pro- 
visions of the Land Improvement Acts, through the agency of the Board 
of Public Works, in drainage and other permanent improvements. 


Our task is now all but complete. In the limited space at our disposal 
for such a Memoir as the present, we have endeavoured to indicate briefly 
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the career of the House of Hamilton from the earliest records till the 
succession to the family honours of the immediate subject of our Memoir. 
We have seen that, illustrious as has been their descent, the family have 
become no less famed for high personal character. In times of greatest 
public venality the Hamiltons of the day remained above suspicion. 
Great reverses they no doubt sustained, but these were invariably the 
results of chivalrous devotion to the Sovereign, whose misfortunes seldom 
failed to involve in ruin for the time those attached tothem. But mere 
devotion to a fallen cause, when unaccompanied by cruelty or treachery, 
seldom rankles in the minds of the victors ; and when the heated passions 
of the moment cool down to enable those in power to exercise a dis- 
passionate judgment, confiscations in such cases usually come in for 
reversal, and fresh honours come to be heaped upon those who had been 
a short time previously in the list of proscriptions. This, too, has been 
the fate of successive members of the House of Hamilton, whose escutcheon, 
however, from the earliest period until the present, remains without a 
stain. 

Perhaps no more signal illustration could be found of the effect of high 
personal character, when combined with illustrious descent, than the 
position occupied by the Duke of Abercorn’s family. On the coming of 
age of his brother, Lord Claud Hamilton, in 1834, he was elected to 
represent the county of Tyrone in the House of Commons—an honour 
which he enjoyed from that time, with a short interval of two years, till 
the last General Election, when ke was defeated, most certainly from a 
feeling of misplaced confidence on the part of his lordship’s supporters, 
who regarded his return to be perfectly safe, and, owing to the secrecy of 
the Ballot, they were not undeceived till the declaration of the poll, which 
created no less a feeling of surprise than of consternation. The Marquess 
of Hamilton, eldest son of the Duke, was, on his coming of age in 1860, 
returned as one of the members for the county of Donegal, which he 
continues to represent. His Grace’s second son, Lord Claud John 
Hamilton, shortly after attaining his majority, was elected M.P. for the 
historic city of Londonderry, in 1865. In 1868, he lost the seat through 
a heterogeneous combination ; but the effect of that defeat was to show 
that any of the Duke of Abercorn’s family who desired a seat in the 
House of Commons would not be long excluded from that assembly and, 
in 1869, his lordship was returned for King’s Lynn, the representation of 
which he still retains. The Duke’s third son, Lord George Hamilton, 
shortly after coming of age, was elected, in 1868, one of the members of 
the great Metropolitan County of Middlesex—a constituency usually 
represented by leading statesmen—and for which his lordship was 
returned by a most decisive majority for the second time at the last 
General Election. He holds the office of Under-Secretary of State for 
India, in the discharge of the duties of which he has exhibited a high 
degree of administrative ability. 

Here is a family representation in Parliament which is entirely unique. 
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-THE LEGEND OF RAVENSHOLM. 


By J. H. Wueartey, PaD., F.GS., M.V.L, &c. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“ Our host’s wine never grew here, 
Bill. But they tell me the best of 
French vineyards are poor things to 
look at.” 

“ Nothing like rows of kidney- 
beans, sir, or hop-gardens. Coun- 
try ’s all very slow, sir; behind 
time ;—sour claret, kid-mutton, and 
nobody to get nothing out of.” 

“ What do you want to get out 
of anybody ?” 

“ ‘Whatever 1 can, sir.” 

“That’s honest, however.” 

“Else I should not be master’s 
valet ;”—he raised his finger to his 
hat. 

Loftus and William Sweeps, on 
their way from La Vaudoire to St. 
Germain, passed through a succes- 
sion of miserably poor vineyards, 
with here and there arable and 
pasture, equally poor; a road too 
uninteresting for even hero or 
heroine, valour or beauty, to redeem 
from utter dreariness. 

That young Loftus should stay 
for many weeks at St. Germain, 
was at least remarkable, considered 
as a bare truth. The once courtly 
and royal town is, and has long 
been, the very quintessence of stu- 
pidity. It stands on the left bank 
of the Seine, at a considerable height 
above the river. The view of the 
valley of the Seine is certainly very 
fine to those who think flat, pic- 
turesque—a face without a nose— 
cheek and chin stubble, being repre- 
sented by stunted vines and a 
scattered thorn bush or two. The 


streets are wide and handsome; 

the lines of grass in the crevices of 

the pavement relieving the ever- 

lasting monotony of stone colour 

with its enlivening verdure, to the 

great delight of sundry colonies of 

poultry, evidently enjoying them- 

selves with incomparably greater 

zest than on mere paving-stone. 

You may imagine something of 

what the palace has long been, on 

learning that the first Napoleon 

established a military school in it; 

and that, in the year of the battle of 

Waterloo, 10,000 English troops 

were quartered within its walls. 

Over the entire place there broods 

a desolation and a dulness hardly 

conceivable in any civilized. town. 

Who that has ever read the “ Dun- 

ciad”’ can forget the concluding 

lines P— 

“She comes, she comes! the sable 
throne behold, 

Of night primeval, and of Chaos old; 

Before her, Fancy’s gilded clouds 
decay, 

And all its varying rainbows die 
away ; 

Wit ante in vain his momentary 
fires, 

The meteor drops, and in a flash ex- 
pires, 

As one by one, at dread Medeas’ 
strain 

The sickening stars fade off th’ 
ethereal plain ; 

As Argus eyes, by Herme’s wand 
oppressed, 

Clos’d one by one to everlasting 
rest :— 

Thus, at her fell approach and secret 
might, 

Art after art goes out, and all is night: 
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Philosophy, that leaned on Heaven . 
before, 

Shrinks to her second cause, and is 
no more; 

Religion, blushing, veils her sacred 
fires, 

And unawares, morality expires. 

Nor public flame, nor private, dares 
to shine, 

Nor human opuk is left, nor glimpse 
divine. 

Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos, is 
restor’d, 

Light dies before thy uncreating 
word; 

Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the 
curtain fall, 

And universal darkness buries all.” 


Has the sublime art of poetry ever 
attained a greater height ? has lof- 
tier verse ever left the brain of man? 
Yet I have heard Pope called no 
poet! These lines, however unin- 
tentionally, characterize the modern 
St. Germain-en-Laye—only invest- 
ing it with the halo of their own 
beauty—quite as much wanted as a 
new peacock’s tail after the moult. 
But the noble St. Germain forest 
would save any district from the 
curse of inanity, as veneration would 
rescue an idiot from _ oblivion. 
Nearly 11,000 acres of wood, i 
cluding a large proportion of trees 
of immense size, are surrounded by 
wall. A great number of avenues 
—broad, massive, and imposing— 
adorn and intersect the forest in all 
directions. It shelters many a 
building too, not only the keeper’s 
and forester’s lodge and the char- 
coal-burner’s hut, but stone and 
mortar of much higher pretension. 
Of these latter, “ “Les Loges” is 
the most remarkable. It was for- 
merly a monastery, then, and pro- 
bably still is, an orphan school for 
daughters of the poorer members of 
the legion of honour. The fair of 
Les Loges was perhaps the most 
celebrated of all the gay fairs of 
France. So that, however stupid 
the town may have been, the forest 
made ample amends, 
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But it was neither to investigate 
the forest’s inherent nobility, nor 
its architectural scraps, nor its 
sports, nor its fairs, that sent 
Loftus ruralizing. He held sight- 
seeing in poor esteem, and had no 
pity whatever for the curiosity- 
hunting gentleman who went to 
Bohemia, lured away from his house- 
hold gods and one grumbling god- 
dess, to see a wonderful waterfall ; 
and who was conducted to a brook, 
partially dammed up with a board, 
by removing which, the cataract was 
shown in all its glory. 

Loftus was quietly loitering about 
Paris, making that exquisite use of 
time which, when accomplished by 
man with his fellow, sends one of 
them to a premature grave, and the 
other to the gallows ;—he was slowly 
and deliberately murdering it, when 
the Parisians, giddy, voluptuous, 
and childish, getting tired of the 
doll, rose up ‘against it, and tore its 
frock. Those who cared nothing 
for either little Missy or her play- 
thing, walked out. Hence, Loftus 
Toplofty became the guest at the 
grand hotel, St. Germain-en-Laye. 

He was a tolerably good-looking 
young man; fair, and of rather 
microscopic dimensions, addicted to 
hair-oil, cigars, and some vacancy 
of expression—which his first look 
cut of the hotel window tended to 
deepen. In those days he had not 
grown a tuft at one end, and high 
heels at the other; though his es- 
timate of himself was quite up to 
the average. 

At this period of his history, 
there seemed to be only one thing 
in the world for which he cared-—a 
horse. Whether his admiration 
rested on its noble bearing, or its 
uses, we might find it hard to say ; 
but his habitual languor vanished, 
and the expression of his eve be- 
trayed true vivacity, whether in the 
stable or careering over the country. 
Paris and St. Germain were there- 
fore very much alike to him. He 
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was indifferent to both; and since 
he had been suddenly pitchforked 
into the latter, he was just as well 
satisfied there as anywhere else. 
He was greatly delighted with the 
forest ; at least as far as it was pos- 
sible for a tame nature to be, and 
for one with whom every science 
was at a discount. 

Without any end in view, the 
pure love of horsemanship his only 
inducement, he was daily penetrat- 
ing its sombre paths and sunny 
glades, its tortuous tracks and broad 
roads. And though from time to 
time the boar and the stag would 
solicit attention, the sudden start 
of the hare or whir of the pheasant 
demand recognition, he appeared 
neither to see nor hear them. 

But, obtuse as he was, he could 
not fail to notice the constant 
presence of a young and pretty 
girl, always in front of or near a 
particular lodge—that of Jaques 
Ramée, one of the royal foresters. 
Jaques was a widower, and his 
motherless child, Louise, his little 
ewe lamb, his all in all. In child- 
hood and in girlhood her loving 
caresses beguiled the grief out of 
her father’s heart; and in early 
womanhood, if somewhat hasty, 
there was a thoughtfulness beyond 
hér years, which gave additional 
comfort where the charm of home 
affections had already cheered the 
lonely life of a parent she loved so 
well. 

Louise Ramée was now in her 
twentieth year, remarkable for little, 
outside her child-feelings, but the 
sprightliness of youth, the attrac- 
tiveness of fun lurking in the 
corners of a pair of fine, open, 
hazel eyes, and the indescribable 
effect of taste in dress—more effec- 
tive in the peasant than the peeress; 
the one modifying fashion with mar- 
vellous skill, the other distorting it 
by as marvellous excess. 

Gradually an observant eye might 
have detected, without being able 
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to particularize, some change in 
manner and appearance, whether 
ee by au almost impercepti- 
le flicker, from external adornment 
—tlie more carelessly careful ar- 
rangement of a lock of hair or fold 
of dress—or whether peering from 
some internal consciousness, the 
heightened colour and brightened 
glance betrayed an awakening hi- 
therto unknown. 

I am afraid I cannot make out 
anything romantic in the meeting of 
this pair. No rescuing of maiden 
from fang of adder, nor soothing 
and kindly ministration to gentle- 
man thrown from his horse, hy 
which his saddle and a heart-string 
were knocked dismally astray. In 
truth, it was a very prosaic attach- 
ment, brought about in the rather 
unusual manner, however, of tilting 
one king off his throne, and hoist- 
ing another on toit. Revolutionists 
ought to remember how innocent 
Loftuses and Louises may become 
involved. Our couple would never 
have met but for this forgetfulness 
on the part of his Majesty when he 
gagged the press, and of the people 
when they forced out the gag. 

We see, then, small effects can 
follow great actions, as well as great 
effects follow small actions. Most 
people have more to answer for than 
they like to credit themselves with. 

Loftus’s horse got monomania; 
taking his master every day down 
the same path. And it was some- 
thing surprising, the frequent hail 
storms, or thunder-storms, or heavy 
rains, to which the forest suddenly 
became a prey, or at least might 
have become, had half the threaten- 
ing clouds and gathering prognos- 
tics pointed out by “milor” and 
mademoiselle, made a dead set at 
the doomed district; but the lodge 
of Jaques Ramée was always at 
hand to afford hospitable shelter 
against the imaginary impending 
deluge. 

The master was much abroad, at- 
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tending to the duties of his station ; 
the young lady much at home, at- 
tending to hers, so that she and 
Loftus were exposed to uncon- 
strained daily intercourse. I cannot 
vouch for much eloquence of tongue 
or even exuberance of prattle, on 
these occasions. The Englishman 
knew a few French phrases ; to the 
ear of Louise they might have been 
quotations from some old Runic 
inscription; while the poor bar- 
barian herself did not know a sylla- 
ble of English. The reciprocity of 
talk, like a lady’s waist, was com- 
pressed to the smallest span; yet 
they contrived to make themselves 
tolerably well understood, and not 
the less agreeable to each other; 
of which the unlucky father, one 
day, on returning from his usual 
avocations, received decisive proof, 
in the shape of a note addressed to 
himsel f,— 

“Father, dear, very dear father, 
—A few hours after you have read 
this I shall be the wife of Loftus. 
Ah! how rich and kind he is! He 
has promised we shall soon see the 
dear old forest again. Thy happy 
little Louise.” 

The linking together of rich and 
kind in the young girl’s thought 
did not afford the clearest prospect 
for the future ; the idea jars against 
our humanity at such a moment. 
Jaques was a true French character. 
He was in a rage, almost amounting 
to the phrenzy of insanity; he would 
pound Loftus into fragments, and 
shut up his daughter in a convent 
ora Junatic asylum. (Perhaps she 
might as well have been in the one 
as the other—though the asylum is 
only abnormal, while the convent is 
unnatural.) He would.... all 
the rest was action—wild panto- 
mimic exhibition; his eyes glared, 
his shoulders were strangely eleva- 
ted; his hands tightly clenched, his 
lips quivering, hisarms whirled about 
in paroxysms of fury. So much 
the better. Deep grief is undemon- 
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strative. As frantic anger passes 
into exhaustion, the keen edge of 
sorrow has been blunted. There is 
sorrow left, no doubt of it, but 
rather inclined to a modification of 
passion than true mourning. 

“ Me!—me!—Alone—alone! I 
am left alone in my misery!” 

That is the shriek of personal suf- 
fering, the ery of a wrenched muscle. 
It is not grief, it is pain, it is selfish- 
ness—pitiable, if you will; yet 
having nothing of the softness of 
desertion, or the dignity of a broken 
spirit. 

“Married! why could not they 
have been married by the fat Pére 
Lablouse? Soon come back! Yes, 
yes; when my king command me to 
uproot the grand avenue and plant 
dandelions.” 

Reduce distress of mind to argu- 
ment, and as the mist of the valley, 
gently rising, grows thinner and 
thinner, till it is wholly dispersed 
into invisibility under the rays of an 
early sun, so rapidly and so effec- 
tually does such distress evaporate. 

On the evening of the third day 
after the forester’s grievous bereave- 
ment—for grievous, in sad truth, it 
was—two pairs of postillion’s boots, 
weighing quite forty pounds a pair, 
and in the manufacture of which the 
blacksmith and the carpenter had 
more influence than the worker in 
leather, were doing their best, with 
the aid of the boys who owned 
them, to get forward a travelling 
caléche-and-four. When we now 
see this contrivance it had suc- 
ceeded in working through the last 
custom-house amenities of Pantar- 
lier, close to the free borders of the 
Switzer’s land; and having arrived 
at Jougne, on the top of the Jura 
Mountains, the first view of its 
glorious scenery was fascination 
even to those who were fascinated 
with each other. The human mind 
is capacious, it understands fascina- 
tion in the plural. 

Switzerland! the wonder-land of 
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Europe, as Sinai, of the world ; and 
it was under the splendour of a 
summer sunset, Loftus and Louise 
first beheld it. Was there room for 
light thoughts ? They were in a pre- 
sence that forbade them. Of the 
two travellers, the lady appeared 
to be the least pre-occupied ; and 
her exclamation, when the Pays de 
Vaud and Lake Leman, backed by 
that amazing chain of mountains of 
which Mont Blanc is monarch, burst 
on her sight, was not that of mere 
unreasoning rapture—simple animal 
gratification, or the hand-clapping 
of beguilement—but the higher 
feeling of a mind that rejoiced in 
the boundless beauties of Provi- 
dence. Nevertheless, it produced 
little more, I am afraid, than a tem- 
porary impression, the poor con- 
sequence, probably, of the gorgeous 
and gaudy scenes in the ceremonies 
of her own church, which melt away 
like the dissolving views of the 
magic-lantern, and, replaced by 
others of a totally opposite nature, 
leave no permanent record behind. 

I am not going to copy the guide- 
books, nor even give my own per- 
sonal wanderings and experiences, 
which would lead to much the same 
purpose. The honour, honesty, and 
patriotism of the Swiss, and the 
unrivalled scenery of their country, 
have been too often said, sung, pic- 
tured, and lionized, for repetition 
here, 


“The tenth transmitter of a foolish 
face 


could hardly be a more multiplied 


stupidity. A stick is all very well 
in its way, but a talking stick is in 
everybody’s way. I beg, therefore, 
to refer you to print till Iam able 
to talk “ like a book.” 

When a flitting was on the eve of 
accomplishment, Loftus discharged 
his tiger and sold his horses, retain- 
ing his caléche as a travelling car- 
riage. His valet was too great a 
treasure to be left behind. Of course 
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Loftus must have somebody to do 
everything, else how could he him- 
self enjoy the doing nothing? Do- 
ing nothing. Now don’t; you'll get 
hurt! one or other of the active 
wheels of civilization will catch you 
up; and if you come out with only 
the loss of a scalp, great is your 
luck. O the weary, weary work of 
doing nothing! the heaviest labour 
on this earth, the most exhaustive 
of intellect, most treacherous to 
bodily comfort and health. 

William Sweeps was indispen- 
sable. 

He knew everything; did every- 
thing ; was his patron’s right hand 
and left hand, and head and heels. 
The master and mistress had there- 
fore little more to occupy their 
valaable time than to smile on each 
other, and go to sleep; both of 
which charming results they suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

Their plan was to make Lau- 
sanne head-quarters for some time. 
Lausanne the nave of the wheel, 
themselves, the spokes, radiating in 
all directions. Their hotel expe- 
rience was not very favourable. 
They dined at the table d’héte; 
looked unutterable things at each 
other, and hardly utterable things 
to anybody else. They were voted 
into solitude; and after the first 
few days of public life, determined 
on looking out for a private resi- 
dence. Loftus soon heard of many. 
With the name of one Louise was 
highly delighted—the Bois de Vaud 
—on the banks of Lake Leman, 
half a league from Lausanne. She 
clapped her little hands in the 
greatest rapture: and, dancing 
round her less volatile mate, de- 
clared in all sorts of petty and 
pretty phrases, it would remind her 
of the Bois de St. Germain!—a 
reminiscence, one would think, 
hardly of the pleasantest. 

The place was taken by the year; 
and when Louise first saw it, she 
exclaimed,— 
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‘‘ But where is the wood? I see 
no bois.” 

Lofius pointed to the vineyard 
behind the chateau, and to the 

arden in front. 

‘¢ But where is the wood ? 
is it called Bois de Vaud ?” 

“ Don’t you see those apple-trees, 
dear? they are golden-pippins— 
queen of apples. And there; look 
there! whata row of magnificent 
walnuts!” 

“ Bah ! what a cheat, no wood!” 

The “no-wood” of life is com- 
mon enough ; it is one of the 


Why 


“ Chains of causes, 
Link’d to effects: invincible neces- 
sity?” 


I have often hunted for the 
monster, but could never find him. 

Louise was soon greatly pleased 
with both house and position ; and 
used to be most especially delighted 
to watch the lizards selecting the 


sunny side of the peaches, and 
nibbling away to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 


It was now the young days of 
September, and they could make 
few excursions this year— Cha- 
mouni, Schaffhausen,—these they 
did see ; reserving a more extensive 
knowledge of the country for the 
following summer. 

Poor girl. 

It was early, very early in that 
summer—the first week of June— 
when she rested in the little ceme- 
tery of Ouchy ; and a tiny Louise 
was left in her place. 

Poor girl. 

It is well for thee. Happiness 
would not and could not have been 
thy lot. The two individuals paired, 
were wholly unsuited to such a con- 
dition. One slow, the other viva- 
cious; one methodical, the other 
impulsive ; one fairly educated, the 
other of very scanty information 
indeed. The gentleman, an admirer 


of the elder Pliny, because he was’ 
the elder, and because his death was 
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from a mighty catastrophe—the 
tremendous eruption of Vesuvius, 
which buried Herculaneum; for 
even in those days he deferred to 
greatness, while the lady cared 
nothing for either Pliny or eruption, 
—unless a pimple on her own fair 


cheek. He essentially good-tem- 
pered, she verging towards the 


sauce piquante, with rather an over- 
dose of the piquancy. Let them 
have been what they would, there 
is no happiness for runaways ; it 
smacks too sharply of the head- 
strong. I would not only pair but 
match, and carry out the principle 
with impartiality—two good tem- 
pers together—two bad tempers 
together. I don’t mean there can 
be harmony betwixt the bad tem- 
pers, but we are doing additional 
service to society by deference to 
the matching system. We are 
getting rid of a couple of them in 
a single establishment, instead of 
widening the area of anger, and 
making two households miserable, 
by yoking together cat and dove. 

At four-and-twenty, Loftus was 
left with the sole charge of an 
infant. It is not every young fellow 
that could have given as good an 
account of his stewardship. He 
loved it; nay, he loved it fondly, 
and with genuine affection; and 
provided it with the best attend- 
ance money and careful selection 
could obtain. 

Nearly six years passed away, 
leaving only two events which ever 
came to the knowledge of his 
chronicler: the first was the rank 
of major ; how, and in what service, 
acquired in so short atime, does not 
appear to have ever been known; 
hence, in after years, certain fasti- 
dious people used to call him 
major-domo—behind his back ; be- 
fore his face, major-general. The 
other was a circumstance, without 
which this history could not have 
been written—the dismissal of his 
valet, William Sweeps, an event as 
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common as a flash of lightning, and, 
like that in the present instance, 
more serious than it sounds. 

His master had many times 
missed smal] sums of money; but 
never troubled himself as to the 
how. He, however, lost an object 
which he highly prized, and of 
which he came into possession in a 
singular way. Three brothers— 
La Riviéres—then middle-aged men, 
were among his acquaintance, when 
living at the Bois de Vaud. They 
were connected with some of the 
highest nobles of France; indeed, 
the elder brother was heir to the 
Duke de M » and Loftus, even 
then, treated such a person as a 
personage. They were great sports- 
men; he was less than small, he 
looked upon it as a thing of immense 
trouble, and trouble could not be 
pleasure ; more drudgery than he 
would willingly ineur, and, as long 
as coin would conquer both fur and 
feathers, why personally interfere 
in the barter? as long as he could 


afford to have house-stewards to 
buy, or game-keepers to shoot, why 
should he lower himse!f to their 


work? just as why should he 
undertake the labour of dancing, 
when he could pay somebody to 
dance for him? Theory is a strong 
man defending his castle, till a 
stronger than he come and take it 
from him. 

It happened that during the 
winter following the death of little 
Louise’s mother, the brothers 
Riviéres one day persuaded him to 
go out with them duck-shooting. 
They set him up with gun, ammu- 
nition, &¢e. for the excursion, pro- 
phecying he would soon establish 
for himself all the paraphernalia of 
a devoted lover of the sport. Loftus 
shook his head, but went with them. 
There is asmall, reedy brook, across 
which passesthe road from Lausanne 
to Geneva, close to the lake, and not 
more than half a league from the 
Bois de Vaud. A mile above this 
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road, at a sharp bend of the stream, 
a mallard rose. 

“Don’t fire, don’t fire; he’s out 
of reach.” 

The warningcame too late. Loftus 
fired, and the bird dropped. 

“Stand still, one moment,” 
the elder brother;—“I have a 
strong reason for asking it. I must 
mark this spot, and that, where the 
bird has fallen.” He picked upa 
large stone, and laid it on the ex- 
act place where Loftus stood when 
he fired. They then proceeded to 
seek for the bird; and found it on 
the very edge of the brook, where it 
had dropped dead. He took it up; 
and replacing it with another stone 
turned to Loftus, saying: 

“We must measure the distance 
to-morrow; for we have no means 
now of being accurate: you shall 
then know why.” 

And on the morrow they did 
measure the distance ; it proved to 
be eighty-six yards. 

“Now, * said the senior La Ri- 
viére, “ I will explain the mystery. 
This ring,” showing one he always 
wore, “ when I was a younger man 
than you are, was on the finger of a 
dear friend. We were once out 
shooting together, when I made a 
chance shot at a duck, like your’s 
yesterday. My friend measured the 
ground ; it was two yards less than 
we have just found this to be. The 
distance was so extraordinary, for 
the bird to have dropped dead, or 
even to have been much if at all in- 
jured by the shot, that my friend 
took off his ring and gave it to me 
as a memento of the occurrence; 
adding, in joke, what he conceived 
to be an impossible contingency, 
‘When you see a duck killed with 
a common fowling-piece at a greater 
distance than this, give the ‘sports- 
man the ring, and tell him the 
story.’ The supposed impossibility 
has come to pass; here is the ring; 
wear it; the conditions are the 
same that were imposed on myself; 

20 
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and I suspect,” added he, smiling, 

*it will become an heirloom.” 
Heirloom! it sounded sweet in 

the ear of the tailor-usurer’s son. 


“Heir! magic word, investing fools 
With all the learning of the schools; 
With wealth and power, place, and 
scope— 

A rich inheritance of rope! 

While younger sons, and younger 
daughters, 

Are coolly told—to drink the waters.” 


La Reviére’s curiously-bestowed 
gift was a diamond of great value, 
plainly set. The money-worth of 
the jewel did not interest Loftus, 
nor the peculiarity of possession. 
But the giver, as a member of one 
of the highest families in France, 
that did interest him very much 
indeed. The loss of it, therefore, 
aroused even his somewhat sluggish 
nature. 

He had one day laid it on the 
chimney-piece of his study, when 
he was suddenly called out into the 
garden for some horticultural pur- 
pose. He was not five minutes out 
of the house; and as he passed his 
study window on returning, saw 
his valet pass from the fire-place 
and leave the room. He thought 
nothing of this, until going to the 
chimney-piece for his ring—it was 
not there. He rang the bell, and 
desired his valet might be sent to 
him. That worthy and confidential 
household arrangement soon ap- 
peared. 

“What have you done with my 
ring, William ?” 

“ Your ring, sir?” and he looked 
at his master’s finger, as if he ex- 
pected to see it there. 

“ What did you take it from this 
chimney-piece for?” 

“Never seen it off your hand, 
sir, since you told me the way you 
got it.” 

It is possible to excite the most 
apathetic ; and Loftus started for- 
ward, exclaiming with a vehemence, 
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not only quite foreign to his nature, 
but apparently, and perhaps really, 
of double violence, contrasted with 
his usual quietude,— 

“Liar! thief! I saw you from 
the garden. We'll soon have the 
matter sifted and settled ;”” and he 
strode to the door in a state of 
stimulation hardly imaginable in 
such a man, as he fairly bellowed,— 

“T know where the bank notes 
are gone now—ungrateful thief!” 

“Then I’m sure you know more 
than I do, sir.”’ 

William was not easily taken 
aback, and continued with the most 
perfect coolness and equanimity, as 
his master was passing through the 
door-way,— 

“Liar! thief. I wish you to 
remember, Mr. Toplofty; to remem- 
ber every hour of your life, as a 
poisonous curse clinging to the 
sweet remembrance, that so sure 
as you and [ live, nay, even if I die, 
you will some day find the name of 
Bill Sweeps troublesome.” 

Loftus was gone. 

And so was Mr. William Sweeps, 
with the curse on bis lip, and the 
plunder in his pocket, long before 
his master had even reached the 
authorities of Lausanne; nor was 
he ever again heard of till, many 
years afterwards, his name was in- 
troduced by Count Gerowski— 
Chevalier de Tréfle. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Lorrus had written to Jaques 
Ramée on the death of his daugh- 
ter, and received a very sorrowful 
reply, entreating to see his little 
grandchild before its father’s return 
to England. Loftus promised, tho’ 
it was a sort of dream with him to 
bring up his daughter in ignorance 
of her maternal relations; for, as 
we have seen, he had a high opinion 
of himself, and of the high, even at 
that early age. Nevertheless, in 
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fulfilment of his promise, toward 
the end of the sixth year of his 
little one’s life, he appeared, one 
afternoon, in the forest of St. Ger- 
main, with his daughter and a mid- 
dle-aged Swiss nurse. They had 
driven from St. Germain > and Ja- 
ques, who was talking to a parrot, 
whose stand he often in summer 
moved into the dozen square yards 
of garden in front of his lodge, 
watched the carriage with but a 
very small degree of curiosity till it 
was suddenly pulled up at his gate. 


He was instantly struck with a - 


conviction of the truth, while, with 
one hand on his waistcoat, the other 
extended, and quavering with anxiety 
—or habit—he rushed through the 
wicket, and to the carriage window. 
“ Ah, ah! my son, my son! there 
thou art! I knew it. At last! 
there thou art. And Louise! the 
little Louise !”—He seized her in 
his arms; lifted her from the car- 
riage; set her on the ground—and 
himself, too, save that she was on 
her feet, and he was sitting. 
“There, ma belle! now we are 
more on a level. Let me examine! 
Yes ; that was my own little Louise, 
once ;—only the eyes have got 
smaller, and the nose? Yes, yes; 
the nose is getting larger; and the 
hair? Just the very same, but two 
or three shades lighter. My dear 
child! I swear thou art my grand- 
daughter! There, now! every ”— 
At that moment, the nurse, who was 
rather dignified, and prided herself 
on the proprieties, took the little 
girl’s hand, and walked with becom- 
ing deiiberation into the cottage. 
“The granddaughter of a peasant,” 
muttered she; “I had my doubts ; 
I had my suspicions. Beauty was 
weak in its contest with wealth. Ah 
me, ah me! what a happiness to be 
born plain, and to grow up plainer!” 
How happy she must have been! 
Besides all that happiness, she had 
two really admirable properties :— 
she unaffectedly loved her charge; 
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and would have defended the little 
lady against all comers. Then, un- 
like the general inhabitants of her 
canton—St. Gall—she was superla- 
tively neat and clean; and accus- 
tomed to say that dirt and discredit 
went together. 

It is not an uncommon remark of 
the tourist, that he would know a 
Protestant, from a Roman Catholic, 
canton the instant he passed from 
one to the other, on account of the 
neatness and general cleanliness of 
the Protestant ; attributing the dif- 
ference to the faith. The fact is 
indisputable ; the inference, like 
many another in science, as well as 
in social relations, false. The cantons 
which first embraced the Reforma- 
tion were the agricultural—Berne, 
Zurich, and the Pays de Vaud, for 
instance. The pastoral regions, on 
the contrary, lying for the most part 
more remote from progress, more 
isolated, held to old traditions. In 
spite of the poetical Pandean pipe 
and flower-wreathed crook of the 
imaginary shepherd and shepherdess, 
they are, throughout whole districts, 
extremely unpoetical and filthy. 
Their companionship is cattle rather 
than their fellows. Toil, deep, last- 
ing, pervading their whole lives, is 
the lot of the women—ministers in 
the temple of uncleanness. The most 
they can do is to look after the 
neatness of their milk vessels. The 
Swiss chalet is unequalled for smoke 
and filth:—curd has something to 
do with this; creed, nothing. An 
idyl may be a pretty, little, affected, 
bucolic affair; but it must not be 
chanted within sight or scent of its 
prototype. 

There was no time fixed for the 
visit of Loftus to Jaques Ramée. 
Before he returned to England, was 
the sole stipulation; and the event 
came off in consequence of a letter 
from his father, received when he 
was at Madrid. It was to this effect: 


“T want you to come back, Lofty, 
20—2 
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for more reasons than one. I have 
not been well of late; and I want to 
see you married before I die. I 
have done alittle business with Lord 
Softerly—the extra wonder of the 
world, we’re most on us acquainted 
with—(sixty per cent., and £5,000 
worth of gridirons). He is the eldest 
son of the Earl of Klipper; and will, 
some day or other, come into posses- 
sion of an untarnished title. It had 
got a bit mildewy ; but was polished 
up again by his mother, who was 
Araminta Sweetbread, the carcass- 
butcher’s girl. She scowered it into 
some sort o’ brightness with a couple 
o’ plums and a calve’s head for crest. 
Well, as I said, my Lord Softerly 
will get the scowered-up title a good 
spell the worse for wear. That’s his 
look-out. The sod, and the Consols, 
and the Railway Debentures is, for 
the most part, safe in my pocket. 
That’s my look-out. He has a sister, 
tpg, with the usual noble beggary of 
£5,000. Lady Anne’s a poor slip- 
sloppy thing, to be sure ;—there’s 
no doubt of that;—with the common 
no-education of her class, and its 
consequent look down-upon-us dodge. 
She’s a sort o’ run-up, stove-weakened 
plant—a article as isn’t a bit better 
nor shoddy—and won’t last long. 
She may hold out to bring a heir—I 
dare say she will ;—anyhow, the bit 
0’ blood’s worth something while 
monarchies keep a’-top. So here’s 
your wife — Lady Anne Toplofty: 
why not? The Peels are made out 
to be descendants from a king. Who 
cares for trade that can do no better 
than that? The Toploftys strike 
higher; they claims descent from 
Jupiter, Danac, and the Shower o’ 
Gold—a more powerful and solid 
claim than any that comes from poor 
frippery kings, that theirselves come 
from the ranks one time or other; 
and that nobody cares a jot about, 
beneath the outside plastering. A 
little flummery ’s a big mummery. 
“T’ve not only found a noble wife 
for ye, Master Lofty, but have bought 
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a place for you in the country. It 
latterly belonged to a branch of the 
Softerlys; so I got it a bargain. It 
dates from early times; and long ago 
was held by the Barons of Ravens- 
holm. 

“So there you are ;—a noble wife, 
a noble place in the country, and a 
father to back ye up. Go in and 
win, my boy; only don’t be long 
before you come home. I’ve some- 
how got shaky; but the head’s all 
right. “T. T. 

“P.S.—You’ll be sure to come 
through Paris. Call at the P.O. I 
shall, perhaps, have a commission for 
ye. ot 


Loftus laid the letter reverently 
before him. 

“Shaky! father does work so! 
His poor brain will shake his body 
to pieces; and then—both, both, 
both must go. What a strange 
thing life is! the gates of death to 
the animal, and resurrection to the 
soul. Wife—noble wife. Heir— 
—noble heir. Personal nobility :— 
all that is worth a struggle ;—and I 
may get it all without any struggle 
whatever! Earl of Ravensholm, 
Viscount Toplofty! It sounds well. 
And the coronet will be solid—not 
gilt gingerbread. Eh? true, true, 
Louise! — my own darling child! 
Thou art like Newton’s little dog, 
Louise! thou art like Newton’s little 
dog, which destroyed the labour of 
years in a moment—and yet received 
norebuke. Sobeit; sobeit. Good- 
bye to that illusion. Thou hast 
puffed away noble wife, and noble 
heir, and nobility, and all sorts of 
noble things! Ah! Louise, Louise, 
my little Louise! playful and affec- 
tionate thou art; and ever shalt thou 
be, sole mistress of Ravensholm !— 
God bless thee !”” 

As soon after the receipt of his 
father’s letter as possible, he left 


. Madrid ; fulfilled his promise to his 


child’s grandfather ; and hastened 
on to Paris. He found Hotel 
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Meurice, and indeed the whole city, 
wearing the same aspect as before 
the revolution which introduced 
him to La Vaudoire, the forest of 
St. Germain, and Louise Ramée. 
The moment he entered the hotel, 
he sent his name to the post office, 
for any Poste Restante communi- 
cations that might have arrived. 
The garcon returned with a letter, 
which Loftus took with something 
like eagerness. The address was in 
a formal, up-and-down character, 
almost painfully distinct, and wholly 
unknown to him. 

“ This was all ?” 

* Yes, monsieur.” 

Exit garcgon ; open letter. 


“cc 


Lane, London, 
“2nd May, 18—. 

“Dear Sir,—It is our painful 
duty to announce to you the death 
of our highly esteemed and re- 
spected client, your honourable 
father, on the 80th ultimo. And 
we have the gratification to inform 
you, that testator directs interest 
to be paid on £1000, 4 per cents., 
quarterly, to his daughter, Rebecca, 
during the term of her natural life. 
He then leaves you the whole of his 
large landed estates, in fee; and 
proceeds to make you residuary 
legatee ; by which you get the entire 
personal property, less the £40 per 
annum to your sister. 

“We have been, for many years, 
the confidential law-agents of your 
late father ; and we are in a position 
to afford you eyery information. 
The real property is very extensive 
—the kernel of the Softerly 
estates ; and the personalty is large. 
We would suggest your immediate 
attention. We are, Sir, your very 
obedient, humble servants, 
“Twiee & Gripp.” 


There was probably never any 
very strong affection between Lof- 
tus and his father. The elder, was 
a living multiplication-table ; up to 
the chin in other peoples’ parch- 
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ments, and his own guineas: the 
younger, as child, schoolboy, col- 
legian, or traveller, was little seen 
and less understood by his father. 
Perhaps it was as well so; for scant 
was the congeniality of the pair. 
The class Softerly, was sought out 
eagerly by the senior, as his lawful 
prey; or rather, they solicited the 
aid of his talons—which he kindly 
afforded ; while a smile on his lip, 
and a sneer in his heart, betrayed 
his fitness for the vulture’s office. 
The junior worshipped rank of all 
sorts, as a thing per se, to adore ; 
as a brazen serpent of the wilder- 
ness, lifted up for the welfare of the 
smitten of inferiority. Real, cordial, 
human brotherhood could not exist 
between opposites, no matter how. 
nature packed them. 

The elder, in this sketch, if not a 
whiteboy, was certainly a white- 
headed boy—an incarnation of 
whiteness—compared to those who 
entrap blockheads by smothering 
the iron teeth with roses; who sur- 
round destruction with the stereo- 
type-smile of deceit, with the rich 
and sparkling banquet, the low, 
sweet seduction of music ; and who 
sprinkle the victim of the “green 
cloth,” with the spray of luscious 
odours—till—aye, till what ?—till 
the spot of earth they covered know 
them no more. Why, the sixty or 
seventy per cent. gentleman, with 
his petty etceteras of odds and 
ends, is an angel of light to the 
presenter of a flower with an asp 
in it. This villain seeks you out— 
spreads abroad his net—the extor- 
tioner does nothing of the kind; he 
is the sought, not the seeker; and 
though perhaps in heart as great a 
thief as the other, he is not so 
elaborate and alluring a rascal—the 
victim carries his own spade, and 
digs his own pit—if he tumble 
headlong into it, whose fault is 
that ? However abominable it may 
be, when avarice looks out for folly 
to play into its hands, it is less— 
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less by the pains-taking, than the 
zomplicated preparations to which 
the beckoning finger invites heed- 
lessness. 

The afternoon of the same day 
which saw the arrival of Loftus in 
Paris, also saw his departure for 
Calis, on his road to England. 
Arrived in London, he made his way 
immediately to the office of Twigg 
and Gripp. He did not look like a 
millionnaire. His cut was decidedly 
foreign, and not very flattering to 
the foreigner either. The epitome 
of a clerk in the lower department 
of the respectable firm of Twigg 
and Gripp, showed strong derisive 
tendencies when the vision first 
appeared, by distending an ex- 
tremely ugly extent of mouth into 
much greater ugliness, in his at- 
tempt at a sarcastic grin; as, look- 
ing hard at his own nose all the 
while, he exclaimed,— 

“Well! what do you want ?” 

“ Either of your masters.” 

“That’s a good un. Don’t know 
any such people.” 

“T'll try to find one for you;” 
and he made a dive for a staircase, 
which he had noticed exactly op- 
posite the house-door as he entered. 

“T say,” shouted the clerk, “that 
won't pay. Who are you?” 

“ Major Loftus Toplofty.” 

“What? the owld—bless me! I 
beg your pardon, Major. Both my 
employers are in their private office : 
first-floor—first door to the right— 
all ’s first, and all’s right here, 
Major”’—and the eyes, like the 
liberated sting of a wasp, seemed 
to pierce deeper and deeper into 
the flesh of the nose, till they dis- 
appeared. 

When Loftus entered the city 
sanctum of law, one of the partners 
was seated at a desk, and the other 
was standing at a desk. The two 
pairs of eyes looked up, but made 
no sign. 

“ T dare say, gentlemen, you have 
forgotten me.” 
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“Mr. Toplofty, of Ravensholm,” 
said Mr. Twigg, rising from his seat, 
and bowing with the solemnity be- 
fitting the new black broad cloth 
and hatband of heirdom. 

“We are much pleased,” said 
Gripp, ‘“‘that you have so quickly 
and efficiently replied to our letter 
of advice ; and we beg you to believe, 
that your property—” 

“And your interests,” put in 
Twigg. 

“Shall never slip through our 
fingers, you may depend on it, by 
any fault of ours,’’ concluded Gripp. 


The calm and placid Jake reflects 
the cloudlet as it careers across the 
heavens more distinctly than when 
rippled by the breeze; as the calm 
and placid man is more vividly im- 
pressed with external objects than 
the blustering son of noise. What 
the unthinking often mistake for 
apathy, is either conventional quie- 
tude or natural imperturbability ; 
neither of which infers slowness of 
apprehension, only love of ease. 
Hence Loftus, at a glance, perfectly 
understood his friends ; but merely 
asked,— 

“ Where is my sister now living?” 

“ Where your worthy father, for 
the most part, lived—No. 8, Rhino 
Court, Cobweb Alley.” 

“Thank you. Good morning.” 

As soon as his back was turned, 
the duet was not less expressive 
than concise. 

“ Close,” said Twigg. 

“Weak,” said Gripp; and the 
pens were scratching away as_be- 
fore. Presently, a murmuring came 
from Gripp,— 

“Tt won’t do to let the parvenu 
canvass this, that, and the other; 
and twist us over and over in his 
mind, till maybe some one else may 
find their way there.” 

“His mind; pooh, pooh! he has 
no mind.” 

“ That’s just the reason why some- 
body might pop in, and fill up the 
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hole. One of us should try Rhino 
Court to-morrow.” 

The partners had _ evidently 
agreed; for at twelve o’clock the 
following day, Mr. Gripp was stand- 
ing before No. 8, with a puzzled 
expression on his small mean 
features. The shutters were closed ; 
the outer door locked; the house 
plainly deserted. He turned hastily 
to leave the court, and almost 
stumbled over one of those pre- 
cocious youngsters, known as City 
Arabs. Touching the battered 
remnant of what had once been a 
cap, he said,— 

“T knows where they’re gone,” 
pointing tothe empty house ; “ ’elped 
with the luggage, yesterday evening.” 

“ And where are they gone?” 

“T belongs to a club, I does, 
which won’t allow no hinformation, 
without a bargain ’cordin’ to value.” 

Gripp took a penny from his 
pocket. 

“That’s copper, master; my club 
doesn’t let us take copper.” 

Gripp returned it to his pocket 
and was walking away, when the 
young cub added,—* Leastways, 
when we don’t like to.” 

The penny was again offered, and 
taken. 

“ Clarendon ’Otel, Mister Gripp.” 

“ How do you know my name?” 

“Tt’s a rule of my club to know 
everybody’s name and character. 
I’ve often a-seen you go to that 
hempty ’ouse, afore the owld un 
was made a black job on.” 

“How did they go? Did they 
take anything with them?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

Gripp produced a second penny. 

“The owld un’s gal, and a bit ova 
box, was fetched away by a gent 
what cum in a cab.” 

In half an hour Gripp was at the 
Clarendon. He was shown into a 
room, where he found Major Top- 
lofty and his sister. After acknow- 
ledging the presence of Rebecca, he 
said,— 
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“We thought it right, Major 
Toplofty, that you should examine 
the title to your landed, and the 
securities of your personal, estate. 
May we ask you to name a time?” 

“Ah! business must have its 
turn, of course. I will consider of 
at.” 

“ Papa, papa! ” exclaimed Louise, 
running into his room; and then, 
on seeing the stranger, suddenly 
stopped. Lofty saw the astonish- 
ment of the attorney, and ob- 
served,— 

“ My daughter, Mr. Gripp. Come 
here, Loo—what is it ?” 

“ Mie-Mie says everything will 
be ready in an hour, papa, and that 
when we get home I am to havea 
real pony.” 

- “To break your silly little head, 
eb, Loo?” 

He would sooner have broken his 
own head or neck either, or a dozen 
if he had them, than a hair of her 
head should come to harm. Then 
turning to his visitor, he said,— 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Gripp, 
but as we are going to start imme- 
diately for Ravensholm, our busi- 
ness must stand over for a short 
time.”’ 

“ My time will be always yours, 
Major. I can run down to Ravens- 
holm with the papers any day.” 

“Thank you, thank you. As soon 
as we are settled I will write to 
you.” 

“Well?” queried Twigg, as his 
partner entered on returning from 
the Clarendon. 

“Yes,” replied Gripp, “it’s well 
and it isn’t. Rhino Court’s shut up, 
pullet flown.” 

“Sharp work—like his father. 
Chip—eh?”’ 

“Nochip at all. I found brother 
and sister at the Clarendon Hotel. 
They're going down to Ravensholm 
this very day. Invited me there 
when they’re settled. Queer thing 
—queer thing. He’s got a daughter, 
a six-year-old. Comical—no wife 1 
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fancy, dead I suppose ; saw her, not 
the dead mother, but the child,— 
more fire in her eye than I should 
like to have the quenching of. Old 
stitch never mentioned it.”’ 

“You may be sure he knew 
nothing about it. Not much conse- 
quence to us.” 

“It is much consequence to us, 
too. What of Lady Anne’s mar- 
riage with the owner of Ravens- 
holm? That will never come off 
now. Then where’sthe complicated 
settlement, and the consequent 
arrangement of the Softerly liabili- 
ties?” 

“Don’t be so sure. A man that 
has been tickled into matrimony 
once, is likely enough to be so again. 
A girl’s a girl. Aristocracy says, a 
boy’s a man and an heir. | He'll go 
in ‘for the boy, you'll see.’ 

“Can't tell—don’t like chance- 
work. I take him to be an ass, 
certainly, and having got a hand 
twisted in his skirts, it will go hard 
with us if we don’t hold on.” 

A satisfactory grin was the com- 
ment of the partners at this reason- 
able conclusion. 

The arrival of Major Toplofty 
and his daughter at Ravensholm, 
was. duly set forth in the first 
chapter of this record of the Legend 
connected with the old Barony. 
Between his taking possession, and 
the first introduction of himself 
and his daughter to the reader, 
it was told that five-and-twenty 
years had passed. The child, Louise, 
that we have just been talking of, 
was then thirty, and long before 
that had developed into Jack Top- 
lofty, the fast young lady. She was 
a huntress, a stable-girl, given to 
the slang of the straw-yard; too 
bold for admiration — matrimo- 
nially speaking—yet as different 
from the common barbarian of a 
fast girl, as the fossil is from the 
blazing coal in which it is contained. 
How came this? ‘True, from in- 
fancy, she had no mother. But she 
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had a father who loved her dearly 
and watched over her tenderly. 
She had a nurse who cherished her 
with all the fondness of maternity ; 
and she had masters and mistresses 
of the very first order, not only in 
their individual specialties, but in 
their moral training and conduct, in 
their Christian belief and practice. 
Talent is more thickly sown than 
truth. The black swan is not 
fabulous, only scarce; and the 
Major found it in several depart- 
ments of knowledge—his child in- 
tellectually profited accordingly, 
and became steadfast in good prin- 
ciples. Wherefore, then, did she 
rush into wild antagonism of at least 
harmless modes of civilization ? 

Scarcely had the first year’s reign 
of the new master of Ravensholm 
passed, when he found himself 
magistrate, poor-law guardian, and 
great man of the district, courted 
and fawned upon according to taste. 
I quarrel with no man’s origin; 
what he is matters not much, what 
he does matters a great deal. Syco- 
phancy is not the necessary heritage 
of low birth, else he would hardly 
have held the position he did in the 
country. He was the representa- 
tive of wealth—the cork belt, with- 
out which he would have been 
drowned in the waters of oblivion. 
His days of magnificence were 
begun. He filled his stables with 
horses, his kennels with hounds, 
and though I never happened to 
hear of his table groaning, I sup- 
pose it must have done so, for there 
was many a heavy weight of silver 
and gold laid upon it. 

In the midst of all this display, 
and as long as her beloved Mie-Mie 
lived, the tastes of Louise were 
very simple. Her death occurred 
when Louise wasin her eighteenth 
year. For several months after, she 
shut herself up. Grief for her loss 
was said to be excessive. ‘I'hat it 
was sincere there can be no doubt, 
for she was ardently attached to her 
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nurse; but suddenly, from what 
was said to be excess of sorrow, she 
flashed forth a sort of give-us-your- 
fin-my-boy girl. 

Suddenly—yes, it was neither the 
growth of defective education, nor 
of abserice of education, the curse 
of a let-alone system; nor was it 
the outburst of exuberant spirits 
laughing at barriers. As little was 
it a morbid craving for notoriety, 
which only plunges the poor mono- 
maniac into deeper reprobation. 
Suddenly—then how came it ? the 
cause must have been deep indeed 
that could at once ride absurdity 
roughshod over the conventionalism 
of years, and the surroundings of 
generations. The cause was deep, 
and so entirely unexpected and un- 
suspected, the victim was at first 
thoroughly prostrated. The reac- 
tion came, and oh, what bitter feel- 
ings must have come with it, to 
drive such a girl into such folly. 

During the last illness of her 
nurse, Louise was one evening sit- 
ting by her bed-side, when the in- 
valid’s eyes opened from a sleep of 
some duration, and the watcher 
eagerly exclaimed :— 

“Ah, Mie-Mie! you are better, 
you are better! You look somuch 
brighter! And Dr. Mastermann 
said this morning, the crisis was at 
hand, and now you will be well 
again ;” and she clapped her hands 
with all the glee of a child of na- 
ture, but the feeling of a woman of 
affection. 

The glow faded from the cheek of 
sickness, and from the heart of 
love. 

“Tt may not be, mignonne ; cher 
enfant ; it may uot be.” 

How fervent was the poor speak- 
er’s look! how wistful the low tones 
of her voice ! 

“T hoped this draught might have 
been spared!” and the intensity of 
the eye that was soon to be closed 
for ever almost spoke of health and 
strength; it was only feeling. 
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“ Mie-Mie, my own dear 
Mie! it tires you to talk. 
quiet till the doctor pays his 
ing visit.” 

A wan, pitiful smile passed over 
the pale and sharpened features. 
She withdrew her hand from be- 
neath the bed-covering, and, feebly 
pressing that of her child, again 
spake, lower and lower, more and 
more tremulously,— 

“Bend down thine ear, petite, 
bend down thine ear; it must be 
whispered now, or thou might’st 
hear it hissed aloud in the future.” 

There was hesitation, as if the 
faculties were wandering, indistinct- 
ness touching the brain, a filmy 
phantom rising between them, 
yet her fingers gripped more tena- 
ciously those of her darling :— 

* Art thouthere? Oh, God! and 
must it be? Core of my heart! 
thy — father — was — never — mar- 
ried.” 

Save the name of Christ, éhese 
were the last words of her earthly 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE from on high, the 
message involving separation of a 
strong and happy bond of union, 
was received with tearfulness, it is 
true, by her left-behind; her hu- 
manity forced that; but still with 
more calmness than might have been 
expected from her age and sex, 
irrespective of training. She felt, 
and felt deeply ; but with this sor- 
row there was hope, both for the 
grieved and the grief. 

When shut in her chamber, a 
weight seemed to press her down, 
that made her draw a long, long 
breath, time after time; and as we 
see some of the brown leaves of 
autumn which winter with all his 
circling storms cannot shake off, the 
burden remained long persistent. 

“Mie-Mie! Oh, Mie-Mie, Mie- 
Mie!” 


message 
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It was an exceeding bitter ery, 
the wail of the stricken deer, the 
gurgle of expiring joy. Indistinct- 
ness brooded over her, leaving the 
one burning spot, sharply defined 
in the mist, the more sharply for 
the surrounding dullness. She was 
born to the father she so loved, and 
that so loved her, when he had no 
wife. The hard future anticipated 
its cup of poison. Thenceforth the 
brand was on her brow, worse, 
worse, a thousandfold worse; it 
was her inner life to which the 
leprosy clung. She had no longer 
fellowship with her fellows; a living 
fraud, a walking lie. , 

Thou wert wrong, Louise; yet 
who could blame thee ? 

We have no command over our 
birth, but we have over our life. 
My existence is independent of me; 
my actions are my own. Though I 
hold there is no such thing as 
chance, that it is impossible in the 
uniyerse, that it would be an ano- 
maly in order, found in no science, 
disgracing no philosophy that deals 
openly with research, yet there is 
much beyond our control; and for 
whatever lies in the inaccessible 
country we are not responsible. 
Let the scorn fall where it is due; 
let withering contempt be ever in 
the path of the seducer, that he 
may dwindle off the face of the 
earth he has polluted. 

We are wrong to look coldly on 
the illegitimate; indeed, we never 
do when accompanied by the extra- 
neous circumstances, rank or wealth. 

Oh rare humanity! He’s down; 
he’s got no friends; kick him: but 
if distinction nod to him? pick 
him up tenderly; cherish him in 
your unchristian bosom; pour drops 
of cordial between the lips—off 
with your hat! So, it is not the 
fact, but the surroundings that 
command our smiles or frowns. I 
have seen many a fact blushing 
under a cloud of roses, and many 
an one writhing under a heap of 
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briars,—the self-same facts, some in 
fortune’s darkest nook, others in 
her sunniest glade. 

Louise was not only a kind- 
hearted and well-informed girl, but 
high-principled ; deception was de- 
ception, whether it involved the fate 
of emmet orempire. I am strongly 
inclined to believe that, so far as 
herself alone was concerned, she 
would have told plainly and openly 
what she now believed to be her 
true position. But then her mo- 
ther? and she must stigmatize her 
father. The love and the duty ofa 
daughter both came into play. Of 
her mother, there was not even the 
memory among her English friends 
or acquaintances; and, according to 
the usages of society, the exposure 
would in no manner have harmed 
him. It is often slurred over, if not 
admired, in the one sex, while the 
other cannot once sin without re- 
probation. Honest refinement— 
just distinction—civilization beyond 
compare! A righteous Daniel come 
to judgment ! 

What could Louise do? She 
knew not that her mother’s fame 
would receive no more notice than 
the shower that is borne away on 
the wings of the whirlwind. She 
knew not that her father would 
be courted the same as ever; she 
knew not that the heiress was equal 
to the king, and could do no wrong. 
She only believed she was not what 
she seemed. What was she to do? 
A daughter could not compromise 
her parents. She became reckless. 
She could not commit sin, but she 
was reckless. The world’s kindly 
word was nothing to her now. She 
was too practical and active a 
christian to shut herself up in per- 
petual prayer, and though in private 
she laid her burden before Him who 
promised rest to the heavy-laden, in 
public she became the Jack Top- 
lofty we have hitherto known. 

The great trials of Louise, the 
merry and the happy, were followed 
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by the great trials of Jack, the 
whip-cracker and whistler. 

On the day we last met the 
Chevalier de Tréfle, alias Count 
Gerowski (I suppose we ought to 
continue to call bim the latter, as 
being the superior title), when we 
jast met this person at Ravensholm, 
he left the library with scant leave- 
taking, as the Major stood before an 
open drawer, a glance at its con- 
tents or part of them proving a sad 
trial to the noble Count’s bravery. 

As the door closed behind him, 
Toplofty wavered for a moment, and 
then sank into the chair from which 
he had just before risen. Neglect 
the minor virtues, and the greater 
will neglect you. Major Toplofty 
held to some of both; his punctu- 
ality was proverbial, and when ten 
minutes beyond the usual luncheon 
hour had passed, his daughter en- 
tered the library with,— 

“IT say, governor’. . one 
instant changed the levity of her 
manner. She became rigid as mar- 
ble, and fell on the floor insensible. 
Her father was sitting in his chair 
stricken of apoplexy—dead. 

The Count had produced an 
effect, not quite in accordance with 
his expectations. And Jack ?—how 
strange is the human machinery ! 
When told the calamity of her birth, 
she was neither the coward of ner- 
vousness, nor the victim of fainting. 
The appeal was then to her sense, 
now, to her sensibility. No sound- 
ness of judgment can suspend or 
control the irregular action of the 
feelings. Any thing entangling 
oneself only in the meshes of a 
complicated civilization, may be 
looked in the face, met, argued, 
combated, defied, but home feelings 
are not for public criticism ; shut 
up in the heart, they re-act, and re- 
action always seems stronger than 
action, as sorrow is more keenly felt 
than joy, whence there may be a 
daring spirit in the one case, and a 
broken spirit in the other. 
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The last we heard of Count 
Gerowski was his arrest at honest 
Davy’s, immediately after having 
left Ravensholm, on his mission of 
intimidation ; and where he. him- 
self became the intimidated. His 
capture, you may remember, was 
through the means of Lieutenant 
Smart. After he was safe, under 
the protection of the police, the 
sailor was explaining to his uncle 
something of the Count’s career as 
the Chevalier de Tréfle, and as re- 
turning lately in the same ship 
from California as himself in the 
assumed character of a poor en- 
gineer seeking employ, when the 
news of Major Toplofty’s unex- 
pected death reached them. 

David Dunstable Hyde drummed 
energetically on the desk before 
him, not that his fingers produced 
any tune, or beat time, or that he had 
even any notion they were engaged 
in thumping their ends against the 
desk at all. 

“Every sudden visitation is at 
first paralysing to the near,and seems 
shocking to those farther off,’ said 
Smart, thinking to interpret his 
uncle’s sensations at the time. 

As if prompting his fingers, and 
putting voice into them, Davy mut- 
tered,— 

“Poor, good, kind girl! 
will be her destiny now ?’ 

“ ] suppose you mean the young 
lady called Jack; it’s a name we 
are rather familiar with a-board 
ship. Surely, with one or perhaps 
two exceptions, she is the richest 
heiress in England. She can hardly 
be pitied.” Davy looked up. 

“Colville, he has died intestate. 
In another week, his will would 
have been executed.” 

“That does not signify much to 
her ; she is his only child.” 

“ But not his heir.” 

* How can that be? I have not 
a bad memory, andI am sure it 
was from yourself I heard, years 
ago, the money-lending leech had 


what 
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not entailed it. 
girl, I suppose. ad 
“She is, but not legally. 


Jack is the Major’s 


I may 


say it now, for it must soon be 
publicly known.” 
“Wheu-ew! is that so? Who 


was her mother ? 

“T cannot tell; but I imagine a 
foreigner. Major Toplofty came 
over from the continent when his 
father died, and on taking posses- 
sion brought with him his daughter, 
then a little child, aud a 
nurse.” 

**How do you know she is not 
legitimate? She may be, after all. 
You are a great stickler for proof.” 

“The instructions for the late 
Major’s intended will disclose it. 
The fact is also known to your 
friend, the Chevalier Count Gerow- 
ski, who went this morning to 
Ravensholm to trade on his know- 
ledge, and who you cleverly trapped 
here on his return, directly atter 
having submitted his proposal to 
take a year’s income of the property, 
£30,000, for secrecy on the point 
of her birth.” 

“ Do you know how he got at it ?” 

* According to his own account 
he bought the secret from that Bill 
Sweeps you went to hunt in Cali- 


Swiss 


fornia, only you preferred bear 
shooting. ‘He was, as I think you 


know, valet to Miss Toplofty’ x 
father when she was born.”’ 

* Can we believe this swindler ? 

‘There is something strange in 
the whole matter ; but with the fact 
he is most certainly acquainted, 
and he acknowledged in this office, 
he intended to use it as a cominer- 


” 


cial engine to get money. Then 
Bill Sweeps was not in California 


when that letter came to Sir George 
de la Tour, yet he was there when 
you were, and even sought your 
life. Whatever obscurity covers 
the Count and Bill Sweeps is 
tolerably certain to be cleared up 
before long. Let it be what it may, 
they were in part, at least, greatly 
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mistaken. They thought, by prov- 
ing Miss Toplofty was not heir to 
the Ravensholm estates, the pro- 
perty would fall to the surviving 
heir of the original grantee, Mary 
Chudleigh. Hence, the application 
in the first instance to her intended 
husband, Sir George de la Tour. 
Finding nothing favourable in that 
quarter they, or at least Count 
Gerowski, promise not to disturb 
Miss Toplofty’s succession, condi- 
tionally, that he be paid his hush- 
money. Whatever Sweeps may 
have been, the Count seems to have 
been misled, or to have calculated 
on more ignorance or pliability than 
he found. Under no circumstances 
could Ravensholm fall to any sur- 
viving branch of the Chudleighs. 
Tt was alienated from them by one 
in possession of the fee, who, veri- 
fying the first part of the legend— 
the destruction of the Ravens 
under peculiar circumstances—left 
the second part—the disgrace of 
the last direct descendant of the 
name, for time to fulfil, so that 
Mary Chudleigh, who is that last de- 
scendant, could in no case succeed. 
Well, not finding the expected 
response from Sir George, the 
Count, in possession of the true 
status of Miss Toplofty, turns 
round, and thinks to make more 
by threatened exposure. In conse- 
quence of her father’s death, it now 
remains to be seen whether Miss 
Toplofty will treat for silence, 
and thereby struggle to maintain 
her heirship—in which it is almost 
certain sbe would succeed—or 
whether, taking higher ground (and 
consequently poorer, as high ground 
always is), she will not only yield 
to, but anticipate the truth. On 


the first supposition we must con- 
sider whether we can treat witha 
man against whom you bring an 
action for conspiracy to de fraud one 
Colville Smart and others.” 

“] will withdraw the information 
at once, 


” 


said Smart; “do you 
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think I would do anything to pre- 
judice Miss Toplofty’s desires ? ” 

“ Hurry will fail, where care will 
succeed, Colville. We must first 
learn the extent of Miss Toplofty’s 
knowledge—and her intentions. Till 
then, speculation is moonshine. 
When the funeral is over, we shall 
soon see Miss Toplofty’s course.” 

* Mind,” said Smart, “I will be 
no barrier to whatever she may 
wish. Landlubbers may pull wry 
faces at salt water, we can afford to 
laugh at the prejudice.” 

The uncle only nodded, not at all 
in the way of drowsiness—he was 
wide awake. 

It had been intended by Major 
Toplofty to have found a companion 
for his daughter. But it had not 
been accomplished ; and consulting 
Miss Toplofty as little as possible, 
Theophilus Burr, finding there was 
no will or instructions of any kind 
among the Major’s papers, took 
upon himself the arrangement of 
everything connected with the sud- 
den and peculiarly melancholy end 
of his friend. 

AsI have no knowledge of the 
funeral-furnishing trade, or the he- 
raldic or other device, of the un- 
titled favourites of Mammon—the 
low, on whose heads drop crest or 
coronet, irrespective of cranium con- 
tents—I am quite unable to furnish 
forth the feast of ceremonial pomp 
which accompanied earth to earth. 
No doubt mortality laid down its 
honours in the most approved style 
of feathers and followers. Peace be 
with him. If he wrought evil, he 
also wrought good ;—the great dif- 
ference in humanity is, that the 
evil and the good are differently 
proportioned in different specimens ; 
are not quite symmetrical; as some 
fish have both eyes on one side and 
none on the other. It is not that 
good is wanting—it is the bad dis- 
tribution does the business. 

The day after the funeral, Burr 
had the good sense to take leave of 
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his friend’s daughter, and on doing 
so, added,— 

“T am going to remain a few 
days at the Green Dragon; and 
afterwards, a letter from any friend 
of yours will always find me, ad- 
dressed to the ‘ Travellers’ Club.’ 
I know you will pardon my saying, 
that if ever I can be of the smallest 
use, the very hour it is made known 
to me, let me be where I may, I will 
joyfully obey directions. Consult 
Hyde;”—adding, with great fer- 
vour, as he grasped her offered hand 
with both his—* God bless and sus- 
tain you, Miss Toplofty—God bless 
and sustain you.” 

She remained, for several minutes, 
with her eyes fixed on the door 
through which he had passed. 

“T thought so. I know you, 
Theophilus Burr, as well as you 
know yourself. You are showing 
me how to be brave :—I will follow 
the example as well as I can.” 

Neither hardened worldling, nor 
puny weakling, she had plenty of 
genuine feeling, and the loss of her 
only parent lay grievously heavy 
on her heart. 

Action was fortunately now a 
necessity for her, and the morning 
after Burr’s departure she sent a 
note to honest Davy, asking him to 
come to her as early as he could. 
She had a cruel task before her— 
hard and harsh as north wind ever 
drifted snow. 

She received David Hyde in a 
comparatively small room, known 
as her boudoir; though the sex of 
its ordinary occupant might not 
have been quite clear to a stranger 
who reviewed the territory for the 
first time. A rifle, powder-flask, 
and loose balls; hats and caps, 
mostly of sporting cut ; stags’ horns 
and foxes’ brushes ; fishing-rods and 
apparatus; silk casting-net, and 
salmon and trout flies stuck about 
in all directions, might betoken the 
den masculine. Small gloves, small 
gauntlets, little contrivances for 
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flowers, and some growing plants 
carefully tended; two or three 
comicalities, in the way of un-easy 
chairs; table and chimney orna- 
ments in profusion—the figures of 
horses and dogs largely predomina- 
ting, whether as paper-weights or 
single specimens of beautiful forms 
and workmanship; writing materials 
of delicate manufacture, and many 
small elegancies which speak of 
feminine use, taste, and tact. Then 
there were piano, guitar, whips, and 
books both of solid and light litera- 
ture—which were doubtful enough 
to belong to either gender. 

The mistress of this assemblage 
greeted her guest gladly. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. 
Hyde, for answering my note so 
soon.” 

He took up a book from one of 
the chairs, and was going to sit 
down, when she held out her hand 
for the volume, saying, in a low 
tone,— 

“It was my father’s first gift, 
after his little child could read.” 
She.kissed it reverently, in remem- 
brance of her father, and as the 
Word of God—it was a small Bible. 

To do away with the awkward- 
ness of such an interview as much 
as possible, Hyde plunged at once 
into business. 

“T came prepared, Miss Toplofty, 
to enter on any explanations you 
might desire.”’ 

There was a whip, with an eye- 
glass in the handle, lying on the 
table. She took it up, seemed to 
examine it for an instant, laid it 
down as tenderly as if it had been 
an infant, and said, without even a 
prefatory sigh,— 

“Thank you, Mr. Hyde. 
going to emigrate.” 

It sounded only like going into 
the next room. 

Attorneys are generally phleg- 
matic enough. Hyde, however, 
appears, at times, to have been 
hardly cut out for a niche in the 
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genus ; though he was never any- 
thing else, except a clerk chewing 
a quill, or whittling out D. D. H. 
on his desk. He now started from 
his chair, however, in undisguised 
wonder at the calm voice announcing 
such a turbulent fate. 

“Miss Toplofty : 

“Please sit down. I want to 
consult you. A client must dis- 
guise nothing; or she can receive 
only garbled rubbish instead of 
sensible advice. Now, Mr. Hyde, 
I am perfectly aware of my posi- 
tion. Ravensholm—dear old place 
—can never be mine.” 

In the whole course of his prac- 
tice Hyde had never felt so tho- 
roughly uneasy ; and half stammer- 
ing, he said,— 

“TI doubt 
found.” 

“Then your advice is, that I 
remain here.” 

It cannot be denied but she 
looked at him mournfully—though 
with singular steadiness. She con- 
tinued,— 

“You know you are not Mr. 
Hyde to everybody; you are not 
Mr. Hyde to me— Honest Davy !’ 
speak out!”’—-and for one second 
there was a rivg in her tone, clear 
as the old tally-ho. 

Davy walked to the window, and 
his eye ranged over a lovely scene, 
but he did not see it very dis- 
tinctly. He was perfectly under- 
stood. 

“Thank you, my friend, thank 
you,” said the lady. ‘ Whenever 
I have received crooked counsel it 
has come glib enough. You feel, 
and know, I am right.” 

He returned to his seat. 

“ Miss Toplofty, I am not a little 
flattered by your appeal, and I 
honour your—your—principles. To 
understand your intentions clearly, 
the very common subject, money, 
must be discussed.” 

“Very shortly—very shortly in- 
deed. My dear father gave me a 
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large allowance for my own per- 
sonal expenses. You shall have 
the accounts soon, for I cannot now 
tell you exactly of what Iam mis- 
tress—certainly not less than 
£10,000.” 

“ A very comfortable income is to 
be had from that, Miss Toplofty ; 
but it will not quite keep up 
Ravensholm.” 

“ Didn’t I say I intended to emi- 
grate? I don’t mean to one of the 
colonies, only to my grandfather, a 
poor old forester, in the Bois de 
St. Germain, to whose last days, 
please God, I will try to bea com- 
fort. O, mother, mother! poor, poor 
mother!” 

She broke down—she fairly broke 
down, and ran out of the room. 

Aye, sneer away, world, I dare 
say some creature will smile seraphi- 
eally on the sneer. But what do 
you know of Jack Toplofty—hunter, 
fisher, rifle-shot, and as many 
etceteras as any fellow of the most 
learned society in Europe? I beg 
your pardon, world, I did not mean 
you, but an extremely insignificant 
section of pegple, an infinitesimal 
class creeping on earth, and calling 
itself the world—the imperium in 
imperio. Bless me, I am afraid I 
shall be seduced into Latin nonsense 
verses, or something equally sensible 
—English nonsense prose. Never 
mind, the education question is a 
question still. 

When the lady had left the room, 
Davy was fairly nonplussed. Every- 
body knew she had strong feelings 
as well as strong nerves; that if she 
could horse-whip insolence, she 
could pity, relieve, and bless unde- 
served indigence--that if she had a 
stout heart amid the crash of fall- 
ing ruin, she had no less a womanly 
tenderness, a feminine softness. 

In less than ten minutes he was 
relieved by the entrance of the 
lady’s maid, Roche, who presented 
him with a bit of twisted paper, and 
a bit of her mistress’s mind at the 
same time. 
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“The mistress, sir, wants myself 
to take the answer, yes or no.” 

Davy untwisted the paper and 
read,— 

“ Dear Mr. Hyde,—I beg your 
pardon. Will you give one half- 
hour to-morrow morning, to oblige 
—Louise.” 

He looked up, Roche was stand- 
ing before him. 

“Tell your mistress is 

“Ts it yes or no, sir?” 

** Yes, of course. Same hour as 
to-day.” 

That evening, after dinner, Davy 
said to his nephew,— 

“You need have no considera- 
tion for the Count. Miss Toplofty 
will not enter into negotiations with 
any one.” 

“She takes it like a regular high- 
flying fast girl, then.” 

“No, sir, she does not. 
going to leave Ravensholm.” 

“Then she’s acquainted with the 
facts of her birth, and that there is 
no will.” 

“She is, perfectly.” 

“‘She’s a brave girl. Whatis she 
going to do? You went to advise.” 

“She wants no advice, her mind 
appears to be made up, and points 
toward her grandfather.” 

“ Her grandfather! I thought he 
had been dead this quarter of a 
century at least. Is she thinking 
of suicide?” 

“T fancy not. You know we all 
happen to have, or to have had, two 
grandfathers. The father’s father, 
as you say, has been dead for many 
years, but the mother’s father is 
alive.” 

“Who is he ? where does he hang 
out?” 

“He is a Frenchman, and lives in 
his own country.” 

“Where? Do you know any- 
thing of him?” 

Davy sipped his wine and was 
silent. Smart perfectly understood, 
that whatever might be his know- 
ledge, he would keep it for his own 
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exclusive benefit. 
again spake,— 

“T am not sure but this arrest of 
the Count is rather a hasty mea- 
sure.” 

“ Hasty! why, was he not leading 
the life of a common swindler in 
Paris? Can’t I prove it?” 

“That is what I am not quite 
clear about. Can vou get any evi- 
dence from Paris ?”’ 

“Plenty. When 
wanted ?” 

“The sooner the better —we 
must begin at once; yet, do what 
we will, some months must pass be- 
fore he can be tried. I suspect the 
new year and his trial will run a 
race, and the new year come in 
first. Outsiders will call this the 
law’s delay; I confess we lawyers 
do sometimes find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish between necessary and un- 
necessary delays ; but in the present 
instance, it is impossible to get up 
the case in a short time.” 

The following morning Davy was 
at Ravensholm at the appointed 
hour, and received by Jack in her 
bi-sexual boudoir. 

“Tam very sorry, Mr. Hyde, to 
be so troublesome; but, indeed, I 
greatly want your help, and I know 
you will give it me freely.” 

“Most freely and most willingly, 
I assure you.” 

“T should like to know, first, 
what course will be taken as to 
Ravensholm when I leave ?” 

“Having acted so long on your 
father’s behalf, I think I should 
continue to do so for the present, 
though holding no authority what- 
ever. It will be right to advertise 
for the next akin, unless you can 
give me some information on the 
subject.” 

“IT have often heard my dear 
father say he knew of no relations.” 

“T believe the course will be 
useless; but it is unavoidable. I 
do not expect success from the 
measure; and if I prove right, 
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these noble estates escheat to the 
Crown.” 

“ What would then be done with 
them ?” 

“They would become the private 
property of Her Majesty, who could 
deal with them as she pleased. I 
know what a right-minded cabinet 
would advise, but Crowns have not 
always the opinions of such, so that 
we cannot speculate as to their ulti- 
mate destination.” 

“Ts there any chance of their 
being restored to Mary Chud- 
leigh ? ”’ 

“There is not the slightest pre- 
text for such a thing.” 

The answer produced silence for 
several minutes, and she looked 
much troubled, taking up and laying 
down various articles without any 
seeming aim orend. At length she 
said, in a more depressed tone than 
before,— 

“ T am very, very sorry for it.” 

Again she paused, as if much 
grieved over a decision with which 
she really had nothing to do and not 
the slightest power to influence. 

“You spoke of leaving Ravens- 
holm, Miss Toplofty ; have you de- 
termined on any time ? ” 

“Just the first moment it can be 
done—to-morrow, were it possible ; 
you could arrange what little affairs 
I have to settle.” 

She went to a cabinet, and with- 
dravjng a quantity of papers of 
various kinds—some few loose, but 
mostly tied up in bundles, using for 
the purpose either whipcord or gut 
—she handed them to Davy with 
the single observation,— 

** As soon as you can.” 

He bowed, shook hands with his 
new client, and drove back to 
Squashy-Cum-Duckpool. 

Davy allowed not the day to pass 
without investigating and arranging 
what she had placed in his hands, 
and with some portions of which he 
was, indeed, greatly astonished. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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ON A GROUP OF OLD 


STONES. 


By Horace Pearce, F.G.S. 


Ir is refreshing when the thermo- 
meter stands at 86° in the shade, 
to dwell upon the memory of some 
shady nook, beneath a huge rock, 
and listeninimaginationto the waves 
splashing over great stones cumber- 
ing the shore and cooling the air by 
evaporation: pleasant to remember 
that there are cool caves and clean 
stones on many a shore, where rest 
is possible beneath some great 
boulder, and the air is flecked by 
white sea-gulls, whose cry mingles 
with the sound of the sea, impart- 
ing a sense of quiet and repose, so 
soothing tomany minds after the din 
and turmoil and agitation of great 
cities. 

I see before me, in memory, a 
long reach of grey shore, extending 
from a red cliff out to white crest- 
ing waves, reaching sideways for 
half a mile, from a bold grey pier, 
crowned with lighthouse, to a group 
of massive grey and yellow rocks, 
clustered together boldly: a fit study 
for an artist, and where you may 
almost continually find grand play 
of the sea. Out away in that 
Northern Ocean stand bold head- 
lands of rock, dark against the sky, 
and sublimely soaring above the 
shore ; while here and there on the 
other hand, are several detached 
masses, partly islands, rough in out- 
line, strongly contrasting with the 
blue or brown aspect of the water, 
that far out to sea carries many a 
sail, white and brown: seen, as you 
watch them, to be slowly moving in 
opposite directions, bent on their 
several journies of mercantile enter- 
prise—centres of civilization on the 
wide waste of water. These scenes 


and many more are summoned up 
at sight of an interesting black stone 
now lying on my study table, duly 
labelled, found one sunny day of 
June, 1873, not far from that plea- 
sant shore of Whitby. 

This smooth black stone has two 
periods of life history, separate and 
distinct, marked off from each other 
by a vast interval of time: he would 
be a bold man who should venture 
to pronounce the duration of that 
interval in years, Atthe time men- 
tioned above, a new railway was in 
course of construction, I believe 
from Whitby to Redcar; and on 
leaving the lower level of the out- 
skirts of the town, the line was 
being excavated in a very deep cut- 
ting, carried through the lofty cliffs, 
ina diagonal line, coming out near 
the shore a mile or so from the town. 
Down into this cutting I passed one 
morning among the hardy “navvies” 
fast at work with pickaxe, spade, 
and barrow, filling the trucks apace, 
above by means ‘of scaffolding, be- 
low from inclined planks. It was a 
busy scene: arms swaying, spades 
rattling, figures moving, tongues at 
work now and then only, colours 
various. Evidently that part of 
Whitby cliff was being borne rapid- 
ly away: they meant to make short 
work of it. For some hour and a 
half I carefully moved among them, 
keeping clear of clay and stones 
shot down from above, and watch- 
ful for trucks now and then passing. 
This black stone now before me is 
partly the result of my morning’s 
work, one of several that I brought 
away just as they first again met 
the light, after ages and ages of 
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dark oblivion. I may venture to 
say that my eyes first saw this re- 
markable stone—no man’s ever be- 
fore—and first minutely examined 
the delicacy of its partly recorded 
history, traced in lines as fine, some 
of them, as the most exquisite chi- 
sellings of the sculptor; a sugges- 
tion not inappropriate, as the stone 
consists of black marble. 

The first thing that strikes anyone 
on seeing and handling this stone, is 
the very smooth polished surface of 
two sides; what I may call a large 
smoothness; for across this, and, 
indeed, over the entire surface, more 
or less, are greater or finer lines, 
mostly in one direction, but here 
and there crossing each other, and 
almost universally straight. Some 
few are large enough to be called 
grooves; the generality fine and long, 
sometimes as delicate as hairs; and 
many revealed only by a microscope. 
Your thick clay forms a wonderful 
preservative from atmospheric influ- 
ences, and has shielded these fine 
markings from frost and rain, so that 
it may be said to maintain precisely 
the same appearance it had when 
first laid and enveloped in the clay 
wherefrom I disinterred it. 

This largely smoothened appear- 
ance and generally softened outline 
isa marked feature: ordinary weather 
action does not impart this polished 
surface upon so hard a rock; rather 
the reverse; and tends to roughen 
and disintegrate irregularly the rock 
surfaces subject to its power. Sea 
action does not produce this: river 
action does not: both would soon 
wear off all these fine s¢ri¢: smoothen 
they would and make round any 
stones rolling together, as we see on 
every coast and along the pebble 
beds of every river. But no such 
polishing do these produce: and 
particularly do they not polish 
stones along two sides of their 
longer axis, leaving other depressions 
and the ends less affected, and with 
more of the angularity such stones 
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had when first detached from their 
parent rock. It becomes evident, 
then, that here we have some natural 
process distinct from the action of the 
weather, of sea, or river. Geologists 
are now almost universally agreed 
that such indications point to ice- 
action, at some remote age; near, 
however, in a geological sense. This 
black, polished, and striated piece of 
marble belongs to the period when a 
great ice-sheet covered Northern 
Europe, and spread like a vesture 
over this part of Yorkshire, then 
partly sunk (as the Whitby cliffs 
undoubtedly were) beneath an Arctic 
Sea. In such a condition of things, 
the great mountain centres would 
form centres of radiation whence the 


ice would trend chiefly down the . 


great valleys, bearing away from the 
rocks and cliffs above great numbers 
of rocks and stones, detached from 
such mountains and deposited, often 
far away, in a warmer area, as masses 
of moraine matter, or interspersed 
among the boulder clay, ground down 
by the ice from softer rocks over 
which it might pass. Thus the 
greater portion of clay deposits of 
this part of England has been left 
by ice in a remote epoch; at a time 
when the Yorkshire mountains and 
most of the hills were covered by 
continental ice, much as Greenland is 
at this day. At such a time this 
stone of mine was brought from one 
of the great mountains of carboni- 
ferous limestone’ (or marble, as in 
certain places it is), that form so 
grand a cluster in the north-western 
portion of Yorkshire; and, on the 
way, became scratched by rocks and 
stones with which it came in contact 
on its slow progress in the ice, by a 
sort of planing process, as the enor- 
mous sheet pressed regularly on. It 
appears to have seen some rough 
usage, this stone: been in the wars, 
conflicting with its kind; and now 
indelibly retains signs of severe treat- 
ment, like Punch’s sketch of “ the 
man who won the battle.” 
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Over great tracts in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and other parts of our 
northern counties, there are immense 
deposits of this boulder clay, often 
very thick, indicating a long period 
of Arctic conditions, which at length 
slowly gave way toa different order 
of things as the climate gradually 
ameliorated: when, one by one, the 
great valleys, striking away from 
high mountain centres, gave up their 
glaciers, the greatest and loftiest 
longest retaining theirs, until, at 
length, the ice finally vanished from 
the summits. These deposits of 
boulder clay are frequently opened 
for building purposes; and in York- 
shire you may often know where 
this has been done by the bright 
red colour of the corrugated tiles of 
towns or villages, so distinct from 
the ordinary dull red or brown tint 
of the roofs in England generally. 

In the ancient church of the 
clean white town of Sedbergh, you 
may see a marble font and several 
long steps leading to the communion 
table, also portions of mural tablets, 
made from the same deposit of fine 
black limestone, or marble, of which 
this glacial stone under considera- 
tion consists: a limestone, hard, 
durable, capable of a fine polish, 
and well-fitted for much more ex- 
tended use as a decorative material, 
and no doubt reserved for arcbi- 
tectural purposes in future stages 
of the history of this country. 

This brings me to notice slightly 
that other period in the history of 
this stone now before me. If closely 
examined, we find upon it several 
small and perfectly round circles of 
white amid the general blackness, 
of which I have just counted twenty- 
two: small rings of marked regu- 
larity ; and, in addition to these, 
several tubular sections, looking like 
bits of bone section. These are 
specimens of the croinoidea, or 
encrinites, whose disjointed stems 
thus so largely contributed to build 
up this carboniferous or mountain 
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limestone at the bottom of the 
ancient seas. Hence, it is some- 
times termed encrinital limestone, 
from the great prevalence of the 
remains of these animals, which 
were delicate creatures of great 
beauty, attached to the bottom of 
the sea by a jointed flexible stem, 
furnished above with a cup-like 
body and numerous delicate arms 
or branches, ending in fine finger- 
like filaments. So numerous are 
these remains in the mountain limes 
stone, that they sometimes consti- 
tute the greater part of its mass: 
so no wonder we find them in our 
black stone, which is nevertheless 
of rather rare colour and quality, 
though abundant in north-western 
Yorkshire ; because the general hue 
of such mountain limestone is grey 
or white, the general quality rough 
and fracturous, so to speak, quite 
unfit for the statuary. Hence, I 
may call my black glacial stone an 
aristocratic member of the com- 
manity. 

In treating thus lightly and po- 
pularly of a few specimens of stones 
collected here and there, often wide 
apart, over a number of years, I 
purposely take one or two at ran- 
dom, just as they come to hand, 
without regard to any chronological 
order ; desiring to treat each stone 
separately from its fellows, aud to 
do so in a simple gossiping style. 
So I may be pardoned introducing 
scenes or incidents summoned up 
or directly connected with them; 
reproducing something of the halo 
of interest that for a collector often 
surrounds his specimens. 

What is this angular and very 
hard stone, so rich a colour of pale 
red? Away over yonder, about 
three-and-twenty miles, as the crow 
flies, frém the spot where I now 
write, rises a tree-clad beautiful 
line of hills, suddenly rising from 
the great central plain of England, 
from all points oinaien the land- 
scape, over which it wer = of 
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the finest extensive prospects to be 
found in these islands. I speak of 
the Wrekin line of hills in Shrop- 
shire, so dear to all Salopians, and 
celebrated far beyond the confines 
of its own beautiful county in the 
toast—“ To all friends round the 
Wrekin.” Clothed with firs, the 
centre of the line, the Wrekin 
itself, forms a very conspicuous 
object from long distances, by its 
standing alone in the broad plain; 
because, at a distance, what is really 
a lire of hills appears as one: the 
others being small and merely off- 
shoots from the Wrekin. I have 
myself distinctly seen it from the 
summit of Cader Idris. Being long, 
but of narrow base, it gives very 
distinct views from different points ; 
being at side views “very like a 
whale;” at either extremity, at 
some little distance, as near Cress- 
age on the Severn Valley Railway, 
not unlike the dome of Mount 
Ararat; and from such points as- 
suming more of the dignity of a 
true mountain. 

This line of hills consists of a 
voleanic eruption of greenstone 
trap rocks, that have been vioiently 
ejected after deposition of surround- 
ing strata, which have thus been 
faulted and disturbed to a great 
degree : in some places thrown edge- 
ways and now standing almost per- 
pendicularly ; part of a long line of 
igneous action that threw up the 
Caradoc mountain near Church 
Stretton and formed the bold escarp- 
ment of upheaval of Wenlock Edge, 
and extending below Ludlow. As 
showing the igneous character of the 
upheaval, we find some of the sandy 
rocks adjoining changed by contact 
with great heat into a quartzose 
character, as evidence of fusion. 
Such upheavals of rocks that once 
Jay at a great depth, often are found 
productive of great benefit in bring- 
ing to the surface valuable minerals 
that otherwise would be unattain- 
able; if not to the surface, yet 
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placing them often within reach of 
the miner. So we find, in this dis- 
trict, evidence of great lines of dis- 
location and elevation ; whereby the 
valuable beds of coal, ironstone, and 
limestone are brought either to the 
surface, or so near it that a populous 
centre of industry has been the con- 
sequence for more than a century. 
This pale red or pink-coloured 
angular stone before me belongs to 
the rocks of the Ercall hill, one of 
the Wrekin range, brought away 
one day, very pleasantly spent among 
the woods and rocks with two com- 
panions, when we rested long above 
the great quarry, leisurely enjoying 
the far prospect stretching away to 
the north. This igneous Basaltic 
or Trap rock forms the bulk of the 
range, and at this quarry has been 
worked for very many years, as it 
forms about the finest road material 
that can be imagined: being hard, 
durable, and of a bright red colour, 
or pale pink, or nearly white, con- 
trasting well with the green of 
vegetation. For it happens that 
at this place the rock has been 
ground small, into angular gravel, 
by some natural crushing process, 
assisted greatly by long exposure to 
the weather. Hence the stone is 
in great request for gentlemen’s 
carriage drives and garden-walks, 
where in time, with good manage- 
ment, it sets as hard as a pavement. 
Thename Greenstone Trap seems 
a misnomer here; but such basaltic 
rocks assume various colours, in- 
cluding olive green and black, ac- 
cording to slightly varying litho- 
logical composition; and although 
of pink or pale red colour here, “it 
generally takes a dark greenish hue. 
Wherever you see this rock pro- 
truding through the green surface 
of the Wrekin, and notably at that 
grand mass of rock called the 
** Bladder-stone,”’ slightly to the 
north-west of the top, it shows signs 
of having once been melted, thrown 
out in a state of fusion, and re-con- 
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solidated in its present red cindery 
semblance. 

This l'ttle angular pink stone 
calls to mind how, in days of yore, 
I have many a time and oft as- 
cended the grassy surface of the 
Wrekin, alone or in pleasant com- 
pany, greatly enjoying the wide 
panoramic view over so large a 
tract of richly cultivated country. 
Early in life, ffom my home then 
not far away, I remember being 
priveleged to join some of the pic- 
nies to that famous hill, when I had 
no plans to arrange, no details to 
carry out, no care for our horse and 
carriage, but only to enjoy the sense 
of home security carried along into 
new wonders of fields, woods, and 
hills. To this day, when I catch 
the balsamic scent of fir woods, I 
am reminded of a motherly and 
sisterly care and presence, with 
dresses rustling in the breeze that 
stirred the Wrekin firs in that far 
gone time; have some memory of 
a glorious dinner picnic, spread at 
the summit; of a circle seated on 
the grass, with light laughter and 
social merriment; of grasshoppers 
captured with difficulty; of wide 
sun-hats and gleaming white dresses 
that scarcely could be forced through 
that narrow crack in the rock called 
the “ Needle’s Eye;” of a great 
plain stretched at our feet, whereof 
the field divisions puzzled me not a 
little; and 
some peculiarly holiday time in 
company with «ur nearest and dear- 
est ties of home, some cherished 
few of whom remain to assure the 
mind, in its stranger moods, that 
such times really were, now that 
most of those old familiar faces are 
no longer near us, though their 
bright memory sheds a 
beauty and tenderness across those 
early days, like the delicacy of pur- 
ple shading the air imparts to the 
distant hills. 

From my group of old stones I 
next select one that would strike 
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any person as arare and beautiful 
piece of rock, being richly banded in 
colours—green and red and purple, 
with thin lines of white running 
through it: a parti-coloured stone, 
hard and angular, fitted, you w ould 
say, for ornamental uses. And such 
verily it is, being a very pretty 
piece of Serpentine which I selected 
from a number of bits hammered 
from its native rock in the romantic 
Kynance Cove, at the Lizard, Corn- 
wall. Occurring in a few places 
among intrusive igneous rocks, Ser- 
pentine assumes various colours, 
like the flowing together of minerals 
not thoroughly incorporated, and 
hence becomes valuable as a deco- 
rative stone where found in any 
mass, which unfortunately it seldom 
is, yielding a very beautiful material 
for vases, ‘pedestals and sundry like 
ornaments of home adornment. It 
is generally too much fractured to 
yield large pieces without a flaw: 
otherwise it would be invaluable for 
many uses to which marble is ap- 
plied. As it is there are several 
large shops in Penzance devoted to 
the sale of many kinds of ornaments 
made from this beautiful rock ; 
triumphs of art some of them, con- 
sidering the brittle character of the 
materia!. It is an interesting cor- 
ner of the land where this varie- 
gated stone of mine came from, that 
Lizard Point, extremest southern 


promontory of England: a bold 
headland shooting far into the 
Channel, last seen by many wan- 


derers leaving, it may be in sadness, 
their native country: first bit of 
England coming up on the horizon, 
and hailed with j joy, by numbers of 
returning rawblers, eager for the 
glad welcome of friends absent for 
many days. 

This is how I obtained possession 
of this bit of bright Serpentine. 
Three of us left Falmouth one 
bright June morning by omnibus, 
passing along pleasant roads to the 
old town of Helston, with its clean 
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steep streets, a water-course hurry- 
ing down each, for which the inha- 
bitants are reported to be indebted 
to the monks of the Priory of St. 
John, situated near the town. The 
primitive way of watering the streets 
at Helston is amusing, as you see 
a@ man on each side scooping the 
water from the little streams, and 
throwing it across, watering them 
more effectually than our water- 
carts in large towns. From Helston 
we took another omnibus to the 
Lizard, soon arriving at the wide 
open moorland of the windy pro- 
montory, and remarking, as soon as 
we reached the Serpentine district, 
how the rica vagans (Cornish 
Heath) sets in there; the line of 
rock distinguished to within a few 
yards by the prevalence of this 
local heath is very beautiful, when 
its whitish flowers adorn the wide 
expanse: a local and Atlantic species, 
never penetrating far inland, but 
touching also the south coast of 
Ireland. Here a long fenceless 
road led us nearly to the Lizard, 
when we three resolved to leave the 
vehicle and walk across to Kynance 
Cove. The day was intensely hot ; 
surely it seemed we had approached 
afew leagues nearer the tropics! 
But how open and spacious the 
headland as we paced across, and 
finally dropt down into a rugged 
ravine, the land extremity of the 
famous Cove, rough with blocks of 
igneous rocks, of various kinds of 
serpentine, steatite, diallage, rich 
in colour everywhere, and forming 
most marked contrasts. Reaching 
the mouth of,the Cove, how bold, 
craggy, and wild! Cliffs and islands 
and rocks inaccessible, broken and 
savage, tortured by the restless 
Atlantic that upon this open coast 
surges and eddies grandly even in 
calmest weather, imparting addi- 
tional dignity to the scene by its 
clean and mighty waters. For this 
Lizard point (and Kynance Cove 
is only a short distance from the 
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extreme point) shoots clear of the 
land, almost as much as the Land’s 
End itself, and is subject to the sway 
and roar of the open ocean. The 
surge and tumult of the waves is 
very fine there among the islands 
just removed from the bold line of 
broken coast, rough and fractured 
as though Titans had been at war 
with blocks of Serpentine. How 
lovely the blue sea shone between 
and beyond the brown and purple 
islands! We lay on the shore or 
rambled about the rocks, satisfied 
with contrast of wave and stone; 
contrast of colour; contrast of sta- 
bility. On one of the largest is- 
lands is found a plentiful growth of 
asparagus officinalis, hence called 
Asparagus Island; while along the 
cliffs are several rare British plants, 
including samphire. Suddenly a 
strange looking lad appeared, run- 
ning before us in and out of the 
rocks, offering his services as guide. 
After moving very briskly for a long 
time, the poor fellow told me “he 
could not go very fast, for he had 
only one lung.” Curiousand many 
are the caves and hollows worn by 
the mighty Atlantic out of hard 
rocks. Strange sometimes the effect 
you get of a bold outline, fan- 
tastic and grotesque ; so deeply in- 
dented and fissured the long way- 
ward line of shore. No wonder 
Prince Albert visited this spot in 
1816. Presently we borrowed a 
hammer from a cottage in the Cove, 
and by means thereof detached se- 
veral specimens from the rocks, and 
among them this pretty stone now 
before me. 

The next stone I take up is of 
much more sombre hue, being a hard 
purple-red sandstone, sparkling with 
minute flakes of mica, quite a 
matter-of-fact looking bit of rock, 
the representative of a great tract 
of country in Herefordshire, Mon- 
mouthshire, and South Wales, a 
district rich in agriculture, and 
peculiarly fitted for the growth of 
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fruit. The counties where this old 
red sandstone prevails have an as- 
pect of deep red, approaching to pur- 
ple, very picturesque in its contrast 
to bright green vegetation; and 
it is remarkable that where the red 
soil abounds, both of this and the 
more recent new red sandstone for- 
mation, the fruit trees flourish best. 
The stone now under consideration 
was brought away from the crest of 
the long range known as the Black 
Mountain, that so boldly overhangs 
the towns of Hay and Talgarth ; 
called ‘also, collectively, the Black 
Forest, a range that offers a bold 
front for many miles towards the 
north-west, and turns the course of 
the Wye. While striking back from 
this front line are a series of fine 
valleys, more or less wild, contain- 
ing each its torrent of pure water, 
and bounded by dark heather-clad 
ridges that truly bear out the name 
of the range, as seen in all their 
dark folds and undulations from 
the sharp cone of the Sugar Loaf 
mountain. 

It was to explore one of these 
valleys that I left the old town of 
“the Hay,” one lovely morning, 
beautifully placed on the Wye, and 
commanding charming views of field, 
wood, and park over that classic 
stream, with several residences 
admirably placed above its left 
bank. Left, I say, this old town, 
after being most hospitably con- 
ducted over the scanty remains of 
the ancient castle of the De Bohuns 
by the clergyman now residing at 
the picturesque old manse adjoin- 
ing; then pursued my way up to 
the lofty Bwlch y Fingel, placed at 
a“ notch,” as an old woman in- 
formed me, in the long face of the 
Black Forest. Admirable was the 
view west and north from this point, 
over the wide hilly district where the 
Wye comes down; most of the 
landscape taking a lovely blue tone 
away to far mountain ranges of mid 
Wales. From that height of about 
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2080 feet above the sea, I brought 
away this piece of rock from many 
blocks strewing the slopes in good 
contrast of colour to the distant 
view. Descended into the solitude 
of Nant Ewias, where for miles 
down the Black Forest (properly 
Fforest) sends down huge boun- 
daries, largely purple and green, 
scarred by streamlets, to Capel y 
Finn, where I stayed a few moments 
in the solemnity imparted by nine 
yew trees, seven of them being of 
great size and high antiquity; the 
Jargest I computed at about seven 
Jeet in diameter, a little above the 
ground: yew trees darkly surround. 
ing a most primitive “ wee kirk.” 
From this I passed several miles 
down to a spot whence I caught my 
first view of Llanthony Abbey, ly- 
ing snugly ensconced in its secluded 
valley, protected by the huge arms 
of the Black Forest. A more retired 
and sequestered spot it would be 
difficult to find, so lonely, so shut 
in by the mountains, so peacefully 
resting beside the murmuring 
Honddu, all enclosed by brown up- 
lands that seem to cluster around 
that one most beautiful object of 
veneration. 

What have we here? A slab of 
Silurian limestone, replete with 
fossil exuvie of animals once in- 
habiting the extensive ocean of that 
remote age, affording examples of 
various orders of life then prevalent, 
densly thronging the waters. So 
rich in relics of past life on the 
globe is this ancient stone, that 
you can scarcely place your finger 
on any part without covering a 
fossil ; and were we to devise a spe- 
cimen showing the abundance of 
animal life then flourishing, we 
could not imagine one more tho- 
roughly permeated with remains, or 
more beautifully adorned with de- 
licate sculpturing. Near the middle 
is the head ofa large Trilobite, with 
well-defined corrugations and pune- 
tate markings; the large eyes of 
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the creature standing out boldly 
with the numerous facets so beauti- 
fully and accurately arranged, giving 
a view in each direction except 
between the eyes themselves, where 
sight was needless. The compound 
eyes of trilobites afford evidence of 
the high organization of the animal, 
being as wonderful and perfect and 
intricate as the complex anatomy 
of animals in the present day, dis- 
playing no chance work, but 
demonstrating the direct creative 
will of the Almighty. Adjoining 
the head of the trilobite are three 
pieces of fossil coral, exquisitely 
marked, punctured all over with mi- 
nute holes symmetrically arranged, 
and belonging to the genus Astrea. 
Near these is laid part of the stem 
of an Encrinite, much like those of 
the mountain limestone  above- 
mentioned. Numerous plates of 
trilobites may be detected edgeways 
in the stone, having a peculiar and 
sharp appearance. How marked 
and decided stand out the bits of 
chain coral (Catenipora) here and 
there ! Problematical bits of fossils 
are plentiful, portions known as 
Annelides, many of which are of 
doubtful origin. But by far the 
most numerous remains in this 
stone are those of shells of various 
kinds, from the large Rhynconella 
to the minute Lingula, all most 
beautifully shown, some as perfect 
to the eye as when first the shell 
that left the impression fell to the 
calcareous ooze at the bottom of 
that ancient sea. Some of the most 
perfect of these shells are so minute 
as to be microscopic, yet equally as 
finely marked and divided, and in 
some cases showing the enlarge- 
ments by growth of the animal. 
But on looking at this grey stone 
we are chiefly struck by the quantity 
of organic remains displayed; the 
rocks at Dudley, whence this speci- 
men came, being chiefly composed, 
of shell and coral fossils, 

As a great contrast to the last- 


mentioned old stone, I have before 
me now one of a totally different 
appearance—a bit of rock, the like of 
which has often wasted, or rather 
dispersed, a great amount of capital, 
and, in some few instances, amassed 
considerable fortunes. There are 
no fossils here; but the stone is 
interesting and valuable nevertheless 
—a mass of fine crystallization of 
lead ore, almost pure, quite ready 
for the melting fires; its plates of 
crystal crossing and recrossing each 
other, reflecting light brilliz mntly— 
one of the prettiest of our native 
minerals. What speculations have 
been unwisely or nefariously started 
in pursuit of lead! concerns launched 
for the benefit of directors or pro- 
moters, not unfrequently proving 
most disastrous to shareholders ; 
although there are, of course, excep- 
tions in the shape of honourable 
aud profitable companies. 
It was a grand day among the 
mountains when I brought away 
this stone. My wife and I had 
started from Llanidloes early, taking 
the road by Llangurig church, with 
its square tower like that of a small 
castle; and passing up the course of 
the Wye, there coming down amid 
wild brown mountains, “fenceless and 
vast, going away into long lines of 
purple or green colouring, hugely 
undulated, along the sides of which 
the road winds like a_ ribbon. 
As we approached Steddfa Gurig, 
the mountains closed up vaster and 
more entirely desolate, while the 
infant Wye could be leapt across at 
Aber Bedno, where the road turns 
aside to the left, about four miles 
from the source of that most ro- 
mantic river. Large and brown, 
like great animals, crouch the bare 
mountains at this spot, sending 
down long arms to the narrow glens 
between them, where the highest 
point of the carriage road is just 
about the height of the Malvern 
Worcestershire Beacon. 
Instead of finding an inn at 
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Steddfa Gurig, as marked on the 
maps, we found two small cottages ; 


but a very hospitable “ captain ” of 


the lead mines made amends for the 
absence of hotel accommodation ; 
and in his company we started for 
the summit of Plynlimmon, properly 
Plymlumon, or “the five lumps;” 
this last word of ours being derived 
from the Welsh. The water beds 
were most effective, worn deeply 
out of the hard rock of the mountain 
(Lower Silurian), and formed into 
numerous irregular cavities, deep 
or shallow, nearly always at such an 
angle as to produce the picturesque- 
ness of a cascade. Very watery is 
Plynlimmon at most seasons, parent 
of great rivers. We were fortunate 
in arriving at a dry time, for— 
“Often our nineteen girls have to 
walk seven miles across that moun- 
tain, sir, in cloud so thick you shall 
not see a yard before you, and have 
to dry their clothes at the mine 
fire!” Not very pleasant for the 
gitls! we thought. The prospect 
over the great group of brown 
mountains was wide, desolate, and 
grand, as we shortly afterwards 
stood at the great cairn of stones at 
the sunimit of Plymlumon Fawr, 
and looked away across as wild a 
tract of mountain ground as any to 
be found in Wales: so wild and 
uninhabited, so few and scattered, 
are the dwellings visible from that 
damp mountain, where yet the sea- 
views are fine, and the course of 
the river Rheidol under us on the 
west appeared deep and sinuous. 
Llyn Llygad Rheidol is a grand 
lake on the north side of Plynlim- 
mon, deeply-set, craggy, isolated, 
profound, On returning, we visited 
the lead mine, situated t\vo-thirds 
the way up, and inspected all the 
processes of dressing the lead ore 
(consisting chiefly of crushing and 
washing), bringing away the bright 
bit of stone now ‘yi ing on the table 
before me. 

As I lock upon three dark heavy 
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stones placed on a piece of white 
paper on my left hand as I write, I 
seem again to hear the tremendous 
hammering noise of the many 
“ Stamps * of St. Ives Consols Tin 
Mine, when one evening my ears 
were “assailed, , in company with 
two Cornish ‘ania one of the 
sea, the other of the mine, I went 
over all the machinery and dress- 
ing grounds of that “adventure.” 
First, let me say, the three speci- 
mens are three of the diflerent 
forms in which Tin occurs in the 
Granitic series of rocks of Corn- 
wall: one the rare crystallized, 
large and pure form, in which it is 
sparingly found: another, the semi- 
crystallized or partially crystallized 
shape, in which it occurs in much 
larger quantities, about the richest 
form of the ore: the third consist- 
ing of scattered grains of tin dis- 
seminated throughout the granite, 
in greater or less quantity, from 
the almest black stone (as this) to 
the thinly parted grains, scarcely 
a, ge from ordinary rock. 
Valuable are these rocks when tin 
ore prey a as densely as in these 
specimens. The worst of it is that 
in practice nothing is so uncertain 
as the existence of tin in the rock, 
in sufficient quantity (o pay; some- 
times a sort of nest of it is found, 
and that nine prospers for a time ; 
at other times work is long carried 
on without profitable result, the 
pumping of the water generally 
prevalent in these mines causing a 
great expense from the cost of coal 
brought so far. 

It was a pleasant evening after 
our row on St. Ives Bay, as the sea 
captain and I walked up to the 
mine to meet the mine captain, as 
the overlookers are called, and take 
a survey of the place. TVirst 1 was 
struck by the grand water engine 
they have, similar to many in the 
country, pumping an immense 
volume of water with the strictest 
economy of fuel: water forced up 
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to the dressing floors, so to make 
use of the troublesome element. 
The tin ore as brought from the 
mine is first crushed between 
rollers, as in a huge mill, into small 
pieces, then thrown into “ hoppers ” 
like great tundishes, so as slowly 
to pass down to the “stamps,” one 
of the chief features of a tin mine, 
and formed of lines of upright 
hammers, alternately raised and 
dropped, falling heavily upon the 
ore and gradually reducing it to a 
very fine granular state, when all 
the smallest portion is continually 
being washed down to the other 
processes by a stream of water 
passing under the stamps. After- 
wards, the finer ore is washed in a 
circular basin by being let down 
at the middle with water, and as 
it flows on all sides down an in- 
clined surface is brushed by curious 
revolving fringes, that have the 
effect of separating all the finest 
particles of the tin, which after 
several such processes comes out 
in the minutely divided form of 
brown powder—such as I have in a 
bottle beside the three stones, and 
which looks little like any a> 
although its weight tells a tale 
which form it is “ready for the mar- 
ket and the smelters. The chief 
art is the effectual recovery of all 
the tin, which is no easy matter; 
and here and there in Cornwall 
you may find people working over 
again the large heaps of refuse 
left by old companies. Formerly, 
no doubt, much metal was lost, but 
now by superior machinery nearly 
all is recovered. 

Placed before me now is a mass 
of white stone, very clean and pure 
to look upon, containing several 
sharp and lovely crystals, with edges 
as true and fine as the slow natural 
process alone can make them, gra- 
dually formed in the dark cavities 
of the rocks ages on ages ago. It 
would puzzle one to tell how many 
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made since these transparent crys- 
tals were formed. What so perfect or 
beautiful as natural crystallization ! 
The sudden or slow assumption of 
the one only form, shaped so de- 
licately out of the amorphous mass, 
how wonderful it is, and how con- 
stant! No power on earth can 
make any substance crystallize, ex- 
cept in its own defined way; but 
given such conditions, nothing can 
prevent the congelation of matter 
into its ordained form. 

This old white stone came from 
a grand district, being a specimen 
picked up on Moel Wyn, that 
grandly rugged mountain which 
takes so fine a sky-line when seen 
from Ffestiniog, throwing _ itself 
along in a series of bold sweeping 
curves, pointed here and there in a 
very pronounced manner: one of a 
notable group of slate mountains 
that congregate north of Ffestiniog 
and form such a splendid prospect 
from that village, especially from 
the churchyard, where one feels it is 
enough to sit and gaze upon the brave 
assembly of mighty rocks, thrown 
towards the sky in lines so bold. 
The day I found this stone was 
beautiful at its close: and from the 
summit of Moel Wyn I was privi- 
leged to gaze upon one of the 
glorious effects of sky and earth 
memorable for a lifetime. As sun- 
set drew on, the supreme quiet 
of the lonely summit suddenly 
seemed to become voiceful with 
praise, as clouds over the fap sea 
turned to crimson and gold hung 
in the pure sky, while “the great 
brown backs of the tumbled 
mountains took a rich ruby tone, 
burnished over here and there in a 
masterly manner, with their rude- 
ness softened to a most tender 
harmony, like the radiance of a 
calm joy sometimes displayed at 
the close of a good man’s life, 

One evening in spring it came to 
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pass that my wife and I had to stay 


yearly revolutions this planet has two hours at Pont Erwyd, wait- 
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ing for a carriage to be sent up 
for us from the Devil’s Bridge 
Hotel. So, after gazing from dif- 
ferent points down into the grand 
tortuous gorge, where the river 
Rheidol roars and foams at a great 
depth below, we proceeded to ex- 
plore a mile or two of that river 
above the Pont, finding its course 
rocky, winding, and rapid. Two 
miles or more up the stream a 
curious rock-section occurs, where 
the river in former times caught 
the slaty rock of the district alopg 
a straight line of its inclined stra- 
tification. The result has been 
that now a long even face of slaty 
rock rises steeply from the straight 
reach of river just there, having a 
eculiar effect in the landscape and 
Caine as though artificially formed. 
The river still dislodges great flat 
pieces loosened by the frost, thus 
gradually enlarging the long uni- 
form flat surface, forming so very 
marked a contrast to the generally 
rugged and tortuous course of the 
river. It was near that spot I de- 
tached a piece of thin slaty rock, 
of the Clay Slate Formation, but 
not of the true mercantile slate, 
remarkable as being traversed in 
different directions by long 
flexuous lines that strike one at 
once as being organic, or rather as 
being in some way of animal forma- 
tion ; lines crossing each other, and 
mostly uniform in thickness, well 
raised above the slab, and about 
one-sixth of an inch wide. There 
is an original flexible appearance 
about them that does not agree with 
any subsequent change or cleavage 
in the hard slaty rock. ‘These are 
probably fossils of Annelides, or 
worm tracks, found on some of the 
flags and schists of the Cambrian 
System, and rank among the jfirs¢ 
records of life on the globe, as evi- 
denced by the rocks, those great 
leaves of the history of animal and 
plant life that of old flourished on 
this planet. 
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I now take up a beautiful small 
stone, such as would take the fancy 
of a child, so rich in colour is it, 
so prettily variegated, so lustrous. 
Yet for untold ages this attractive 
little specimen lay buried deep in 
the earth, some nine hundred feet 
down, far in the recesses of what 
to-day is an Ironstone Mine, at 
Madeley Court in Shropshire, until 
the eye rested on it among a mass 
of argillaceous ironstone, brought 
to the pitbank to be there picked 
over, and placed in great heaps for 
the weather still further to separate 
stone from refuse. It is called 
Discina nitida, and is one of the 
shells of remote carboniferous wa- 
ters, whose form and colour and 
delicate markings of growth are 
thus shown to us across the ages. 
Few ancient fossil shells are so well 
preserved as these; scarcely any 
have the very colour and nacre so 
wonderfully retained. Saving that 
it is attached to a small piece of 
stone, it might beashell from which 
the inmate had just departed. The 
minute cracks still traverse the 
enamel; and the outer coats will 
chip off, just as though the shell 
had only recently gyrated through 
the waters to the ocean floor or the 
bed of some great estuary. It is 
most interesting to lay open a stone 
containing such a clearly defined 
fossil as this, and catch sight of 
its beauty of form and colour after 
its long sleep in the rock, knowing 
that no human eyes ever before 
saw that relic of lite of olden times. 

1 turn next toalarger and rougher 
specimen of an old stone, uot very 
remote from the last in a geological 
sense, though picked up something 
like two hundred miles away. I 
had travelled up the delightful 
course of the*Yorkshire river Ure 
as far as Askrigg, and one morning 
passed through Bainbridge up to 
the side valley containing Semer 
Water, a beautiful little lake up 
among the mountains of that side 
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of great Wensleydale, and lying 
very secluded and separate in a 
little dale of its own, well sur- 
rounded and screened by purple 
mountains that at its head undu- 
late in many a fold of attractive 
form. As I crossed the shoulder 


of a mountain on the way out of 


that upland dale, a grand prospect 
spread itself before me, where the 
great mountains cluster around the 
old grey town of Hawes, and take 
the sky grandly in many a long 
swelling line or in sharp an- 
gular ridges, one behind another, 
finely contrasting, even to the 
borders of Westmoreland. Nearly 
the whole of the mountains thus 


nobly grouped about the head of 


Wensleydale are formed of carbo- 
niferous limestone, than which few 
formations furnish more picturesque 
scenery, or products more useful 
to commerce. Along the moun- 
tain sides of that “large country’ 

are to be found many great walls to 


fence in the sheep, and formed of 


the rocks of the district mostly 
cleared off adjoining slopes. In 
coming down the vastly hilly road 
to Hawes, I saw several good fossils 
built into walls lining the road, and 
selected this now before me as a 
good specimen of the rock and 
fossils. It is a large rough shell, 
fretted slightly by exposure to the 
weather, but tolerably well pre- 
served ; a species of Productus. 
Placed upon a dark surface before 
me now, are three yellowish-grey 
pieces s of stalagmite, that merit the de- 
signation old, although, as compared 
with the fossil last mentioned, they 
are stones of yesterday. V ast are 
the intervals of time represente ‘d by 
these three bits of successive floors 
of the celebrated cavern kuown as 
Kent’s, at Torquay, the most recent 
dating back to the earliest period in 
the life of man on the globe, as re- 
corded by traces discovered in this 
and similar caves. The three are 
well marked off from each other by 
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different degrees of solidity, corre- 
sponding to their ages, the oldest 
having much the density and ap- 
pearance of alabaster. They were 
brought away on the occasion of a 
visit to the cavern some time ago, 
when I was deeply interested in the 


record there preserved of a few of 


the more recent stages in the his- 
tory of our planet. 

Well might the Rev. Mac Enery, 
the first scientific explorer of this 
remarkable cavern, exclaim, when 
he handled the first fussil teeth, 
** As I laid my hand upon them, the 
relics of extinct races, and witnesses 
of an order of things which passed 
away with them, I shrank back in- 
voluntarily. 
these remains I felt more of awe 
than joy.” It is strangely inter- 
esting to handle the relics of men 
who lived far down the vista of 
time, such as rude pieces of sun- 
baked pottery, ornaments of bone, 
rude forms of hooks for fishing, flint 
arrow-heads, that have been found 
in abundance upon or near the upper 
floor of this cavern; throwing light 
upon the twilight of that remote 
age, and bringing us into strange 
contact with races separated from 
ourselves by wide intervals of time. 
But these are only the recent re- 
cords of the cavern, found upon the 
last or uppermost floor. Beneath 
this is a mass of stalagmite of 
greater or less thickness, formed 
during a long period by infiltration 
of water from the surface above, 
through the limestone roof of the 
“avern, and doing us good service 
in hermetically sealing down the 
floor beneath, and preserving its 
contents from decay and disarrange- 
ment. This floor consists mainly of 
red loam, thickly enriched with the 
remains of elephant, rhinoceros in 
great quantity, bear, hyzna, horse, 
ox, deer of several species, tiger, 
wolf, and other animals; showing 
the class of animals ranging the sur- 
face of this country in times humanly 
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remote, but recent in a geological 
sense. Of these remaitis, the great 
majority are gnawed and broken by 
the teeth of the great hyenas, that 
made this cavern a regular resort, 
carrying in large quantities of food, 
and breaking the bones generally in 
one particular manner. It is curious 
what some of these bones can re- 
veal : as, for instance, the fine mark- 
ings of teeth of rats or weasels, dis- 
tinctly pencilled on many of the 
larger ones, superadded upon deep 
grooves, previously formed by the 
formidable jaws of hysenas. 

But beneath this red floor is to 
be found a harder and greatly older 
stalagmite, more like alabaster in 
density and crystalline compactness, 
of which the hardest of my three 
specimens forms a part. This had 
laid up and secured a lower and 
greatly more ancient red loamy floor, 
found in certain parts of the cavern, 
which contains almost exclusively 
Bear remains, indicating a period 
probably unfavourable to the life of 
the numerous animals found above ; 
it may be a period of glacial cold, 
when bears almost exclusively ten- 
anted the land. These remains are 
unlike those above, being generally 
in such sound condition as to indi- 
cate long and quiet possession of 
the cavern, undisputed by other 
animals. 

Curious are some of the inscrip- 
tions found associated with the pre- 
sent dripping of water from above : 
as, for instance, that upon a large 
piece of stalagmite, which runs thus 
—- Robert Hedges, of Ireland, Feb. 
20, 1688.” Now it happens that the 
water still falls upon this very spot: 
yet has only encrusted this inscrip- 
tion with a slight glazing of stalag- 
mite, during a period of nearly 200 
years. This gives aslight idea of 
the time required to form one of 
these stalagmite floors. 

How diverse in aspect are seve- 
ral of these old stones, as contrasted 
in colour and form, as in age and cir- 
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cumstance. The one just taken up 
has a dark fretted appearance, and 
is covered with numerous fish scales 
here and there shining, with their 
enameled surface, packed as thickly 
together ason the sides of the Lépido- 
tus, of which they probably formed a 
part. Beautifully preservedare many 
of these scales, retaining much of 
their original colour and gloss, as 
when first the fish died in the waters 
of the Liassic sea. Several also are 
slightly craked in the enamel, al- 
though now firmly imbedded in the 
stone, telling of slight injury at the 
time of separation, or when resting 
on the bottom of the sea. How 
strange the creatures that inhabited 
the wide-spread waters of those 
times! Great Saurians of enormous 
size and strange form scoured the 
waters, as the gigantic Ichthyosaurus, 
of huge jaws and eyes, with many- 
jointed paddles to urge its long 
length forward; so also the long- 
necked Plesiosaurus, more slenderly 
formed, but still very great; and 
that extraordinary creature of the 
fingered-wings name, P/erodactyl, 
dragon-shaped, with large head and 
jaws, so formidable in appearance : 
one of the most remarkable animals 
brought to light by geological re- 
search. How singular such crea- 
tures would seem to us, if we had 
them flying about; with great bat- 
like wings measuring twelve feet or 
more across, a long snout like a 
crocodile’s, a neck like a bird’s, a 
smallish body and tail! One would 
almost imagine such an animal must 
have originated the idea of a flying- 
dragon. How numerous were the 
shell fish of the Liassic seas may be 
inferred from the rocks of the York- 
shire coast, where these fish scales 
were found, and where Ammonites 
and other forms greatly throng the 
dark rocks. 

I come now to notice a hard 
greenish-grey old stone of very close 
texture, susceptible ofa good smooth 

urface and commercially valuable, 
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being one of the very few rocks 
fitted for the purpose of sharpening 
steel-cutting instruments, and so 
made use of for this purpose on the 
spot where this was found. It re- 
quires a peculiar and certain degree 
of hardness and fineness of grain to 
constitute a good hone: above or 
below this standard, rocks are use- 
less for the purpose; hence it is 
they are so seldom met with. The 
history of this ancient stone is in- 
timately connected with the forma- 
tion of some of the grandest scenery 
in Wales. We know that where 
intrusive igneous rocks have thrust 
themselves through and between the 
adjoining strata, great disturbances 
have generally taken place in the 
form of the surface, which is there 
thrown into shapes of beauty and 
grandeur. Such has largely been 
the case in the mountains grouped 
at the head of Nant Francon, so 
bold in form, rearing themselves 
superbly about the beautiful Lake of 
Ogwen. There intrusive dykes of 
Greenstone have pierced and tra- 
versed the slaty beds, altering and 
dislocating them largely, but giving 
us finer shapes ard more abrupt pre- 
cipices. Now, it has taken place 
that at several points where the 
Greenstone has come in contact with 
certain slaty beds, these have becbme 
altered, hardened, and rendered den- 
ser by the heat of such igneous in- 
trusion. The stone before me is a 
portion ofa bed of this altered slaty 
rock, which by heat has become 
changed to the consistency before 
mentioned, rendering it just so hard 
as to be fit for hone stones, for which 
it has been largely quarried for many 
years; the water coming down from 
grand Llyn Idwal doing duty to 
work the machinery used in cutting 
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the stones. Long thin iron saws 
work backwards and forwards across 
the rough slabs from the quarry, as- 
sisted by water and grit dropping 
constantly from above, and gradually 
cut them into long strips; these 
again cross-wise into smaller, until 
the desired sizes are attained; the 
hones are then polished or worked 
nearly toa polish, and so prepared 
in dozens for the market, worth 
many times more than slates of the 
ordinary character. 

What aid has fire of old lent in 
forming the grand scenery of the 
pass, from the very climax of which 
this old stone was brought! The 
great Glyder and Y Garn trend away 
majestically about the vast recess 
wherein lie the dark waters of Llyn 
Idwal, rock-guarded, stern, lonely : 
that still lake,in usually calm repose, 
contrasting by its uniformity with 
the tossed roughness of gigantic 
cliffs around. Away over the valley 
containing the greater Llyn Ogwen, 
soars that bold shoulder of Carnedd 
Dafydd, dark and stern, ribbed with 
scars of old conflict with air and 
water ; a very bold piece of cliff, fit 
guardian to restrain by its feet the 
overflow of peaceful Ogwen. 

How still the evening was, as a 
passing friend I took to see the pool 
and its surroundings chatted with 
me, while we gradually walked into 
the jaws of the Pass! Far clouds 
of lovely shape hung over us, high 
in the heavens, rosy with a sunset 
that yet lingered to touch the crests 
of the ancient monarchs of the Pass 
with a tender loving colour, soften- 
ing their ruggedness, and deepening 
the gloom that began to settle upon 
Ogwen lying darkly beneath the 
solemn mountains. 
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THE necessary conditions of canoni- 
zation, that is, of elevation to the 
dignity of sainthood, and the enrol- 
ment of a given name in the canon, 
rule, or catalogue of saints, are 
understood to be the exercise of a 
life of exemplary and singular vir- 
tue, and the occurrence of a com- 
petent number with well-attested 
miracles, either wrought in the life- 
time, or vouchsafed after death in 
connection of the remains of the 
candidate, and presumably at that 
candidate’s intercession. Beatifica- 
tion is frequently a preliminary to 
canonization; the latter being a 
formal ratification of the former, 
the solemn promotion of the person 
canonized into a higher spiritual 
degree. In beatification, or the 
pronouncing of a deceased person 
to be beatus, blessed, the Pope 
grants a kind of provisional per- 
mission by which he is entitled to 
receive certain distinctions, qualified 
by place and circumstance. Any 
particular office introduced in his 
honour must be additional to the 
office of the day, which it is not 
allowed to prejudice or supplant; 
and before a shrine or altar can be 
dedicated to a beatified person, or 
before his relics can be exposed, 
a special indulgence is necessary. 
Beatification, again, does not in- 
volve any official judgment on the 
state of the person who is admitted 
toit. But in canonization, the Pope 
speaks ex cathedra, and judicially 
affirms the sainted person to be 
reigning with Christ in heaven! 


* Peter Arbues und die Spanische Inquisition. 
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The privileges conferred by 
canonization are manifold. It is 
the authority for the inscription of 
names in ecclesiastical calendars, 
martyrologies, litanies, and sacred 
diptychs, as those of saints who 
may be invoked publicly in the 
prayers and solemn offices; the 
dedication to them of temples and 
altars; the offering in their honour 
of the “adorable sacrifice;” and 
the anniversary commemoration of 
the day of their death, that is, “of 
their birthday into immortality ; 
the exposure of their relics to 
popular veneration, and the carrying 
of them with pomp and circum- 
stance in ceremonial processions. 
Canonization is probably, on the 
one hand, the Christian perpetua- 
tion of the pagan ceremony of 
apotheosis, or deification; and it 
finds an analogy, on the other hand, 
in the honours accorded to angels 
under the Old Testament dispensa- 
tions. 

The expression “ saint,” which 
was used in the apostolic epistles 
as synonymous with Christian, 
presently came to be applied with a 
peculiar significance, and afterwards 
to be restricted to those whose 
singular holiness of life, or whose 
death as martyrs or defenders of the 
faith, raised them to an eminence 
above their brethren; and their 
yearly feasts were celebrated in 
“the very beginning and birth-time 
of the Church.” Several of the 
saints were recognized and invoked 
by universal Christendom, as, for 
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instance, the apostles and earliest 
martyrs; but most of them enjoyed 
a local cultus only. For this local 
cultus a vast number of candidates 
was supplied by both the Eastern 
and Western Churches, each of 
which was to a great extent igno- 
rant of the hagiology of the other. 
As popular admiration for some 
time enjoyed, unchecked, the privi- 
lege of conferring canonization, and 
as a saint was a saint, as it were, by 
acclamation, it happened that ‘many 
things conspired to crowd the 
calendar of either communion — 
the imagination of the faithful, 
and their generous admiration of 
transcendent goodness, transcen- 
dent learning, or transcendent 
austerity; the rivalry of city with 
city, of kingdom with kingdom, 
of church with church, and of 
one religious order with another. 
Grosser interests were also evoked. 
The multiplication of shrines, made 
for the benefit of the priest- 
hood, and of the traders, who alike 
shared in the profit which resulted 
from the fame of local saints, whose 
worship was stimulated on the one 
hand by gratitude for imputed 
blessings, and on the other by the 
fear of deprecated evils. Against 
all these motives it was possible to 
oppose the single voice, still, small, 
and little regarded, of reason alone. 
At length, saints became so nu- 
merous that they jostled and incom- 
moded each other on the calendar ; 
and to stay their extravagant in- 
crease, the Pope assumed the pre- 
rogative of advancing to the suc- 
cessive ranks of Beatitude and 
Sanctity.”* 

Thus the canonization of such 
perplexing multitudes was checked, 
whilst the smaller number who 
were admitted to the more exclusive 
honour were invested with a higher 
authority and more imposing sanc- 
tions. They were no longer local 
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or tutelary patrons; but were pro- 
claimed as worthy of the general 
veneration of Christendom. It was 
Pope Alexander III., whose ar- 
rogance had been fortified by im- 
perial opposition, who reserved for 
the Sovereign Pontiff alone the 
prerogative of canonization, which 
had formerly vested in him jointly 
with the metropolitans. With the 
latter had rested the right of ini- 
tiation, whilst it was necessary to 
procure the sanction of the Pope for 
the consummation of the candida- 
ture. This associate prerogative 
marked the second or intermediate 
period of the three into which the 
external history of canonization has 
been distributed; whilst in the first 
of these periods, which came to a 
close in the tenth century, the 
saint had been exalted by the popu- 
lar voice, the suffrage of the people 
with the bishop. 

The history of the fortunes of 
canonization offers an example of 
the recognized tendency of popular 
superstition to work upwards; for 
no superstition has ever been tole- 
rated or encouraged amongst the 
vulgar by their teachers, without in 
time bringing the teachers them- 
selves under its influence. In- 
fection in this kind is caught from 
below. “The master of super- 
stition,’’ observes Lord Bacon, “ is 
the people, and in all superstition 
wise men follow fools, and argu- 
ments are fitted to practice in a 
reversed order.” Councils of the 
Church early learned to reduce 
to dogma the sentimental ex- 
travagance which the ignorant had 
originated. The Council, for in- 
stance, which assembled at Nice, in 
787, and which was convened by 
the Empress Irene, the image- 
loving widow of Leo the Iconoclast, 
especially decreed that images of 
Christ, of the Virgin Mary, of the 
Angels, and of the Saints, should 
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be held as sacred ; and if any should 
teach otherwise, or dare to throw 
away books or pictures bearing the 
painted cross or the effigies of these 
holy personages, or treat with con- 
tempt the relics of martyrs, they 
should fall under the censures and 
punishments of the Church. Offend- 
ers in holy orders, it was added, 
should be deposed, and all others 
excommunicated from the rites of 
religion. Nearly eight centuries 
afterwards, kindred questions were 
discussed and legislated for at a 
still more famous Council—that of 
Trent—which at its twenty-fifth 
session, December 3 and 4, 1563, 
passed a very detailed and stringent 
decree, ‘‘On the Invocation, Vene- 
ration, and Relics of Saints and of 
Sacred Images.” 

The first formal act of canoniza- 
tion performed bya pope is variously 
said to have been that celebrated 
by Leo III., on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 804, at Verda, in Germany, in 
favour of St. Swibert, and at the 
request of the Emperor Charle- 
magne ; and that held in the Lateran 
Council in 993, when, an account 
of the miracles of Ulderic, or 
Ulric, Bishop of Augusta, having 
been read and solemnly approved 
by Pope John XV. and the as- 
sembled fathers, it was decreed that, 
as a saint “ reigning with Christ in 
heaven,” Ulric was worthy of the 
worship or veneration of the faithful. 

In modern canonization it is 
usual for the pretensions of the 
candidate to pass through the ordeal 
of four consistories held for the pur- 
pose (1), of directing an ex:mina- 
tion as to whether the deceased 
had lived in the unity of the Catho- 
lic Church, as to the purity of his 
motives, and their freedom from 
vanity or any other reprehensible 
quality; (2), of receiving the re- 
port of the prelates or doctors to 
whom the commission of inquiry 
was issued ; (3), of hearing counsel 
against, and in defence of, the 
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claims of the saint-designate, the 
attack being conducted by the 
devil’s advocate, advocatus diaboli, 
who impeaches the personal sanctity 
and the validity of the miracles im- 
puted to the candidate, and raises 
technical objections against the 
course of the proceedings; and 
(4), of taking the votes of the 
assembled cardinals and prelates. 
These votes being favourable, a day 
is named for the ceremony, which is 
conducted with much magnificence, 
and at considerable expense, de- 
frayed by the promoters of the 
canonization. 

We have entered rather fully 
into this subject, in order that our 
readers may understand what it 
was that was done when Peter 
Arbues, as ‘“‘ saint and martyr,” was 
canonized by Pope Pius the Ninth, 
in the year 1867—a few kindred 
spirits bearing him company in his 
ecclesiastical promotion. 

But who, it may be asked, is 
Peter Arbues? The question is 
natural enough, and few readers 
who ask it need fear being blamed 
for ignorance on that score. Indeed 
it is not unlikely that the average 
reader may ask many better-in- 
formed men than himself without 
getting any satisfactory answer. 
Maunder’s and other handy bio- 
graphical Treasurics are not certain 
to cash his note of interrogation 
with such a doubtful name upon 
its face or back; and it is even to 
be feared that it might be sought in 
such tolerably extensive collections 
as Chalmers’s and the Biographie 
Universelle without being found. 
A very erudite official of the British 
Museum the other day referred an 
inquirer on the subject to Zedler's 
Universal Lexicon, whose closely- 
printed folios, leaves rather browned 
by a good many summers, fill many 
shelves in our national Reading 
Room, and which, though an old, 
is by no means an _ antiquated 
work. But Zedler, who knows 
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everything and everybody, ignores 
Peter Arbues; and even the vast 
German Encyclopedia of Ersch 
and Gruber, with its immensely 
learned and multitudinous staff of 
contributors, leaves the important 
question unanswered. 

“If, however,” to continue our 
obligation to the lively translator of 
Dr. Zirngiebl’s Historical Sketch, 
by adopting his own words—« if, 
however, the five shelves, contain- 
ing thirty or forty quartos each, in 
the Reading Room’s hundred and 
twelfth bookcase, filled with Ersch 
and Gruber, and Zedler’s sixty or 
seventy folios in the next case before, 
forget even to mention the name of 
Peter Arbues, it is not so with the 
Acta Sanctorum. The folios of this 
opus magnum of the Jesuits, twice 
as bulky as Zedler’s, and two thou- 
sand times as heavy reading, have 
the whole seventh bookcase to 
themselves at the theological end of 
the Lesche in Great Russell Street. 
The first of them was published at 
Antwerp, so long ago as 1643, under 
the editorship of Dr. Bolland, after 
whom the sort of literary corpo- 
ration which continued on an 
ever-enlarging scale the ponderous 
collection, are often styled the Bol- 
landists. The last volume—at least 
the last that could be squeezed into 
the Reading-room case—appeared 
at Brussels in 1867, the very year 
in which the mysterious personage, 
Peter Arbues, was canonized by 
Pope Pius IX. For expressly to 
ender more emphatic the honours 
done him, none other than the 
eighteenth centenary year and the 
red letter day of the martyrdom of 
the twin princes of the Apostles 
and founders of the Roman Church, 
SS. Peter and Paul, was chosen by 
the Vatican as the date of this re- 
markab!e canonization. It was on 
the 29th of June, 1867, that the 
great secular Festival was held on 
which Peter Arbues, whom on the 
preceding 8th of December letters 
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from the Cardinal Prefect Caterini 
to the Catholic bishops throughout 
the world had prepared Christendom 
to hail in his new dignity, was pre- 
conized as saint and martyr. In- 
quisitor is a title not yet sanctioned 
by the ecclesiastical style in such 
cases, or the triple wreath might 
have been too heavy for the blushing 
candidate, who has just taken, with 
such unprecedented honours, his 
second degree in sanctity. The ob- 
scure disciple has become greater 
than his illustrious master—Tor- 
quemada ! ” 

Dr. Zirngiebl is heavier and more 
direct in his denunciation of the 
transaction thus referred to; he 
says :— 


“Tt was reserved for the nineteenth 
century to see in full work such a 
manufacture of dogmas and saints by 
Pius the Ninth and his Jesuits, as was 
never before exhibited to the Christian 
world. Like the dogmas of the Immacu- 
late Conception, of the Omnipotence 
and Infallibility of the Pope, and the in- 
numerable ex cathedia utterances of the 
Syllabus, the canonizations are of 
such a nature that even the most cre- 
dulous spirit might well cry out with 
anguish at the crushing of the Chris- 
tian intellect wrought thereby, and at 
the violence done to the Christian 
culture of the day. Individuals are all 
to surrender the most hallowed posses- 
sions of man and of the personal life, 
viz., will and judgment, and are all no 
longer to bow in childlike obedience to 
God, but to fawn like dogs at the feet 
of an ambitious hierarchy. It is no 
longer what is necessary to eternal sal- 
vation that is cared for, but only what, 
to the wounding of Christian love, 
moral freedom, and spiritual truth, 
aggrandizes and feeds to fatness the 
power and glory of the Pope. 

“If we except the 18th of July, 1870, 
that day of woe to the church, on 
which the old and intellectually effete, 
no less than the corporeally decrepit, 
Pius arrogated to himself the divine 
attribute of infallibility in the spheres 
of faith and morals, and unlimited rule 
over all the baptized, there is surely no 
other act which more strikingly charac- 
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terizes the spirit and tendency of the Pa- 

acy,as understood by Pius IX. and his 

esuits, than the canonization of Peter 
Arbues of Epila. In his allocution 
on the occasion, Pius expressly num- 
bers him amongst those heroes of the 
Church ‘ who have fought and died ina 
spirit of. glorious rivalry for the defence 
of the Apostolic See, the seat of truth 
and unity, to rescue the unity of the 
faith or to bring back within the bosom 
of the Church those torn from her by 
schism.’ This, although, or more truly 
because, historical criticism has nothing 
more to say of the man than that he 
was acerrimus persecutor liweresum— 
the keenest persecutor of men of all 
other creeds but his own. ‘The new- 
fangled saint was ever absorbed day 
and night in the hunting up and pun- 
ishment+of heretics; and even after 
death his trade is said have left him 
no rest in his bright elevation. Often- 
times, te are told in the Acta Sanc- 
torwm, would he appear in the stillness 
of night to,some little monk to bear 
witness in his own behalf how well- 

leasing to God his walk on earth had 

een, and to promise every judge of 
heretics who should deal with them as 
mercilessly as himself a glorious entry 
into heaven. Even the title of saint he 
saw a prospect of obtaining. ‘If I am 
not yet a saint,’ he once expressed him- 
self with touching modesty, ‘1 hope to 
become one some day.’ Doubtless he 
had already an obscure presentiment of 


Pope Pius IX. 


“Tn the person of Peter Arbues, Pope 
Pius IX. himself adorns with the crown 
of holiness the spirit which bore rule 
at that time in the Church. Not in 
virtue of an inward impulse of his own 
does this monk act, but because he 
cannot do otherwise than so act, being 
urged on by that spirit, in the form 
impressed on it, in the course of the 
development through which Christen- 
dom has been passing, by centuries of 
intolerence and inquisition, of supersti- 
tions and prosecutions for witchcraft. 
But no man will ever understand this 
spirit, to whom its more hidden causes 
are not laid open. These causes are 
to be found without much trouble in 
the old doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church, that she exclusively and alone 
possesses the keys of the gate of ever- 
lasting bliss. The inhuman results of 
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such a doctrine were not wanting so 
soon as the Church attained to power. 
Religious persecution is the imme- 
diate practical conclusion, when men 
are penetrated by a profound and 
thorough belief that their own cpinion 
in any controverted question is raised 
above all possibility of error.” 


Mild and gentle as the present 
incumbent of the chair of Peter 
may assume to be, the assertion 
seems warranted by such deeds as 
the canonization of Peter Arbues, 
that the Pope and his “ greedy and 
ambitious Curia are looking wist- 
fully back to those times in which the 
Inquisition bloomed ‘ blood-red,’ 
and fruited ‘ gold-yellow.’” Such, at 
least, was.the conviction of perhaps 
the greatest of modern masters of 
the art of painting, Kaulbach, 
who has done almost as much as 
Pius IX. himself to rescue from a 
most unmerited oblivion this Great 
Unknown by his grand _ historical 
picture “ Peter Arbues condemning 
a Heretic Family to the Flames.” 
When Arbues was made a Saint, a 
feeling of scorn and indignation 
filled the minds of the educated 
world ; and this feeling, in the heart 
of an eminent German painter, 
blazed up into fire and flame. When 
Wilhelm von Kaulbach, who died 
at Munich, on the 8th of April 
last, Jeaving a splendid reputation, 
founded on a composite basis of 
Hogarthian realism and heroic mag- 
nificence—when Kaulbach heard in 
the “city of the obscurantists ” the 
news of the canonization of the 
Spanish monk, he seized his char- 
coal, and wrote, in figures larger 
than life, on the wall of his studio a 
protest, which mercilessly held up 
to universal derision the canoni- 
zation in question. Wrath has 
created his picture of Peter Arbues, 
which now forms the principal and 
most terribly fascinating of all the 
works of art in the Munich Gal/ery, 
recently opened in Great Marl- 
borough Street, London; it is a 
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sarcasm bitter as gall, the like of 
which is scarcely to be found in the 
history of painting. It is on so grand 
a scale that it breaks in pieces the 
traditional sesthetic rule ; it enlists 
art in the scrvice of humanity in 
opposition to a horde of mischievous 
fanatics. Schiller seems to have 
stood beside the painter and guided 
his hand when Kaulbach drew the 
lines of his Arbues. In the last 
scene but one of “ Don Carlos” 
there is a parenthetical stage direc- 
tion, which reads :—* The Cardinal 
Grand Inquisitor, a grey-beard of 
ninety years and blind, leaning on 
a staff and led by two Dominicans.” 
Kaulbach, with this character of 
Schiller in his memory, has, in 
spite of history, made of Arbues a 
blind grey-beard—a great liberty, 
for of any physical blindness of 
Arbues nothing is recorded; and 
when he was assassinated, in re- 
venge for his pious deeds of blood, 
he was not fifty years old. The 
artist simply perceived his advan- 
tage in making Arbues a grey-beard 
and blind, for fanaticism is doubly 
repulsive in an old man, from whom 
we expect gentleness; and blood- 
thirstiness impresses us with twice 
the loathing in the case of one who 
has been himself called upon to 
suffer. This falsification of history, 
this satirical idealisation of the 
shocking and the cruel, finds an 
approxiinate justification in the fact 
that it is not to a good man that 
the artist has denied any of his 
good qualities; but that he has 
rendered the most revolting degra- 
dation of nature—the degradation, 
namely, of the religious life, more 
plain, emphatic, and impressive. 
This departure from _ historical 
fidelity having been condoned, how- 
ever, there yet remains a charge 
against the painter that he has 
crowned Arbues with a saint’s 
nimbus, though only with a very 
slender one. The wearer of a 
nimbus in a picture is a saint— 
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such, in the language of painting, 
is the meaning of the symbol. Mis- 
led by the nimbus, it has been 
apprehended that some persons 
might perhaps think that Arbues 
is really performing a holy action, 
whose painful results could only 
seem worthy of condemnation in 
the eyes of one who was himself 
bereft of all the blessings of reli- 
gion. The pictorial import of the 
nimbus may undoubtedly justify 
such a view. It is only by the 
roundabout road of reflection that 
we come to regard this nimbus as 
a satirical one, as the slightest pos- 
sible crown of glory woven by an 
after-thought round the wrong head. 
Such a means of satire, however, 
it is alleged, belongs not in the 
first instance to the pictorial art; 
it is borrowed rather from the art 
of speech, and in a picture is likely, 
therefore, to make an impression 
which puzzles, if it does not mis- 
lead. In other respects the com- 
position, as it now stands fixed on 
the canvas, painted in grey and 
brown oil colours—or as it is at 
present represented before us by a 
splendidly powerful photograph, by 
J. Albert, of Munich—is a work 
which commands our entire respect 
andadmiration. Earnest conviction, 
the feeling that the artist’s heart is 
entirely in his work, speaks out of 
every line, and flashes from every 
stroke. The composition of the 
picture is described by Dr. Zirngiebl 
as follows :— 


“To the right of the spectator rises 
the gloomy palace of the Inguisition. 
A couple of monks have brought to its 
steps a family of six, charged with the 
grave crime of worshipping God ina 
heretical manner. Peter Arbues, led 
and supported by two servants, has 
advanced in front of the open gate. He 
has found them guilty, and now he 
touches with his crutch those doomed 
to die. Although, at his death, Arbues 
was but a middle-aged man, the 


painter has quite rightly represented 
him as a premature grey-beard, con- 
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sumed with fanatical restlessness, and 
reflecting in his darkened stars of eyes 
the inward gloom of his spirit. His 
face stretching forth with the expres- 
sion of a bloodhound, bespeaks frenzied 
delight in passing sentence of death. 
No prayers, no cries of anguish, no 
tears, can touch him or his cowled 
satellites; in the face of the younger 
monk only some pity still seems cap- 
able of being stirred. It is strikingly 
characteristic that the monk’s crutch 
chooses as the first sacrifice from 
amongst the group of prisoners the 
lovely maiden, he hangs moan- 
ing and heart-broken in her father’s 
arms. The father, a stalwart man, 
whose features are lighted up by the 
lofty nobleness of his soul, seeks to 
tranquillize his beloved child, devoted so 
young to death, with a look of hope 
and resignation. He knows by expe- 
rience that the fate which threatens 
himself, his wife, and offspring, is un- 
changeable. At his side kneels the 
woman, moaning forth a mother’s 
anguish. Her fettered hands are for- 
hidden to fold in so much as one more 
embrace the little darling of her heart, 
who looks with such a painful and yet 
innocent expression into the sorrowful / 
face of his mother. His brother alone 
stands erect, darting glances of sacred 
wrath ; a picture of youth, full of cour- 
age and energy, and at the same time 
a picture of a brighter future. His up- 
ward-pointing finger, every gesture, 
all that belongs to him, foretell to 
the heartless priest and to his black 
religion a certain downfall. Even 
the faithful old servant who gazes 
with shuddering look at the dreaded 
Inquisitor, is threatened with the fate 
of her master. It is a scene to make 
one tremble. The obtuse guards, with 
their mien of stupid indifference on 
the one side, and the monk grasp- 
ing greedily after the treasures on the 
other; the burning piles in the back- 
ground, whose flames and smoke are 
in the act of licking with their red 
tongues the victims of a gruesome 
superstition; and last, the intervening 
procession of torch-bearing monks, 
ebbing and flowing with cool and mea- 
sured steps round the place of execu- 
tion, lift the picture to the climax of 
tragedy. But without the image of 
the Mother of God, ‘full of grace,’ in 
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front of the Palace of the Inquisition, 
whom the spiritual delirium of the time 
had made the heavenly patroness of the 
most awful of all the institutions and 
instruments of torture; without the 
image of the Crucified towering above 
the procession of monks; and without 
the nimbus of sainthood hovering over 
the head of the Inquisitor, in the very 
act of performing his loathsome office, 
the painting would not be complete. 
Only by means of this contrast does 
the idea of the composition, so far as it 
brands with infamy the dark spirit of 
persecution for belief, by which that 
Church is possessed which lays claim 
to the monopoly of salvation, attain its 
full pictorial expression. But lest it 
should seem as though the artist 
aimed at nothing beyond the mere 
excitement of our abhorrence and the 
rousing of our moral indignation, .we 
again remind the reader of that in- 
spired youthful form with the finger 
pointing heavenwards. For in him 
culminates the thought:—After dark- 
ness, light!” 

“The rape of 


reason,” says 


/ Schiller, in his Revolt of the Ne- 


therlands, speaking of the Inqui- 
sition, ‘‘and the assassination of 
intellects is its vow; its instru- 
ments are terrorand infamy. Every 
passion is in its pay; in every joy 
of life lurks its snare. Even solitude 
is no solitude for it; the dread of 
its omnipresence holds freedom 
herself in chains in the depths of 
the soul. It has enslaved to blind 
faith all the instincts of humanity ; 
to it yield all the ties which man 
otherwise deems most hallowed. 
All claims upon his kind are for a 
heretic turned into a jest; the 
slightest failure in his loyalty to 
Mother Church entails forfeiture of 
his rights as a man. A modest 
doubt of the infallibility of the 
Pope is punished like parricide and 
branded like unnatural vice; the 
Inquisition’s judgments are like the 
dreadful virus of the plague, which 
dissolves the healthiest bodies in 
swift corruption. Even the lifeless 


thing which belongs to a heretic is 
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accursed. No fate can rob the In- 
quisition of its victims. Its sen- 
tences are carried out on corpses 
and pictures, and the grave itself is 
no refuge from its horrid arm.” 

Peter Arbues, the canonized of 
Pius IX., a saint of seven years’ 
standing, is a name to be found in- 
scribed on oneof the bloodiest leaves 
of the annals of the Church. He 
was the creature and the darling of 
Thomas de Turrecremata ('‘Torque- 
mada), Inquisitor-general of Spain 
in the time of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, who, in or about the year 
1484, accompanied by 250 men as 
a body-guard, commenced his blood- 
hunting circuit of Spain, to organize 
the new courts of justice. For 
these courts Torquemada took as his 
guide, the Directorium, by Eymeric, 
the odious code of the Inquisition, 
composed at Avignon, in 1376 ; and 
within a few years such religious 
tribunals were to be found in all the 
larger cities throughout Spain. The 
executions and confiscations took 
place wholesale; the number of 
8,000 executions at once has been 
reckoned. All opposition to the 
introduction of so murderous an 
institution, as, for instance, into 
Valencia, Barcelona, Lerida, and 
Teruel, broke down in face of the 
alliance between the papal and 
the kingly power. Innocent VIII. 
even issued a command in 1487 
—to be sure it remained a dead 
letter—to all monarchs to im- 
prison the refugees from Spain; 
and Alexander VI., in 1496, made 
use of the most flattering language 
to Torquemada, speaking of the 
“immeasurable”’ toils he had under- 
gone in working for the faith, and 
assuring him of his own devoted 
love to him on that score. 

Peter Arbues was born about the 
year 1441, at Epila, a town of 
Aragon. His parents were decent, 
people. His father was named 
Antonio de Arbues; his mother, 
Sancia Ruiz, was descended from 
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the distinguished De Sabada family. 
From his youth up he was kept to 
his learning, and his religion. He 
spent his boyhood so well, as his 
biographers tell us, that at that 
period of his life he was praised for 
nothing so much as for the progress 
he made in his lessons, and for his 
virtues. That he might study phi- 
losophy and theology, Arbues went 
to Bologna, where he was entered 
as a pupil in the Spanish College. 
So say some; others, however, tell 
us that before his journey to Bologna 
he heard lectures in philosophy 
at the then flourishing University 
of Huesca. He first obtained a 
master’s degree in philosophy; in 
the further course of his studies he 
also won, in 1473, the diploma of a 
doctor in theology. From the place 
of his birth, and from his theological 
degree, jointly, he was commonly 
known in his own time as the 
Master of Epila. On his return to 
his native country he was chosen a 
member of the College of Regular 
Canons of the Order of St. Augus- 
tine, in the metropolitan church of 
St. Salvator, at Saragossa, and made 
his profession as a monk, in 1476. 
When the time came at which, as 
we are told in the Acta Sanctorum, 
Torquemada was busy on the look 
out for men distinguished for 
virtue and learning, to whom he 
might safely and fitly entrust the 
function of Inquisitors in differ- 
ent places, his choice fell on Peter 
Arbues, amongst others, all of 
whom, however, Arbues distanced 
in his exhibition of the requisite 
gifts. 


“Under date the 4th of May, 1484,’” 
writes Dr. Zirngiebl, “the Grand In- 
quisitor appointed the Dominican 
Gaspar Inglar and Canon Arbues the 
first Inquisitors for Saragossa, and the 
higher officials, with the justice at their 
head, were made to take oath in the 
cathedral, that they would render all 
possible assistance to the new religious 
tribunal, and would be zealous in the 
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execution of its sentences. The Arago- 
nese, indeed, were very much against 
the introduction of an institution which 
was so closely connected with the con- 
fiscation of men’s goods and secret 
denunciations. They entered upon 
negotiations with the Royaland Papal 
Courts, and left nthoing untried, going 
even so far as to offer large sums of 
money. But all their pains proved in 
vain. The prosecutions and Autodafés 
were soon in full swing. 

“Peter Arbues, a man quite after 
the General Inquisitor’s own heart, 
distinguished himself as the chief tool 
of the persecution at Saragossa. His 
career as an Inquisitor lasted but 
sixteen months, but the vehemence 
he displayed in this career was so in- 
tense that those threatened by it (as 
Blancas relates) were tormented day 
and night withthe most painful anxiety. 
Every day he satin judgment, conduct- 
ing the business of his court with un- 
wearied diligence, with prudence, and 
circumspection. As Mariana says, he 
chastised the guilty altogether in ac- 
cordance with his office as an Inquisi- 
tor. Lanuza, in his History of Aragon, 
makes the same remark :—‘ This ser- 
vant of God persecuted the heretics 
and persons suspected in point of 
religion to the utmost extremity, being 
resolved to purify this city and king- 
dom from all the tares and heretical 
pravity which were to be found in it.’ 

“Thus it happened that he was very 
soon intensely hated by some, whilst 
with others he gained the credit of 
being a most eager persecutor of here- 
tics. The Acta Sanctorum have also 
included in their vast collection this 
* Master of Epila,’ and have used for the 
purpose of this biography the Memoir 
and the Short Sketch of the Life of 
Arbues, both of which were laid before 
Pope Alexander VII. on the occasion 
of the Inquisitor’s Beatification at 
Rome in the year 1661. ‘ Undismayed,’ 
it is there said, ‘Arbues dispevsed 
justice alike in his office as an In- 
quisitor and in the other offices com- 
mitted to him; in the entangled affairs 
with which he had to deal he would 
not be softened by either tears or 
prayers, but with unflinching heart 

ve every one his due. He showed 
Fimeelf, indeed, as a judge in matters 
of religion, so marvellously inflexible, 
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and such a vehement foe of heresy, 
that, through his zeal and watchful- 
ness, in a short time many heretics, 
apostates, and relapsed offenders re- 
ceived the punishment due to their 
crimes—a sign of the rich fruit and 
evident advantage which then and for 
all coming time necessarily sprung 
from the institution of the holy tribunal 
of the Inquisition in those kingdoms.’ 

“ Such eminent virtues, according to 
the Acta Sanctorum, gained for the 
Blessed (beato) Inquisitor the warm 
esteem of all ‘good men.’ To be sure 
they also brought down upon him the 
unquenchable hatred of the ‘ Jews,’ to 
whom the unconquerable steadfastness 
of the pious man and his ‘holy seve- 
rity’ were so deadly.” 


The severity with which actions, 
seemingly the most minute and 
indifferent, were judged, both by 
Arbues and his predecessors and 
successors in persecution, if only 
they might tend to convict a man of 
Judaism, assumed the aspect of a 
cruelty which only the significant 
circumstance that it might be fatal 
redeemed from being entirely ridi- 
culous. If a man wore a clean shirt, 
or put on a better coat than usual 
on a Saturday, or covered his table 
with a white cloth, or omitted to 
kindle a fire on that day, he was to 
be strongly suspected of Judaism; 
and the same suspicion attached to 
him if he scrupled about the purity 
of the blade of his knife before 
slaughtering an animal for food, if 
he sat at table with Jews, and espe- 
cially if he went so far as to eat 
with them. Owing to the great 
number of cases in which men 
were compelled to turn informers, 
to divert suspicion from themselves, 
and were accordingly forced to 
submit to the harshest treatment, a 
reign of terror and mutual distrust 
spread on all sides. The nearest 
blood relations no longer felt con- 
fidence in each other; and things 
finally went so far that he too who 
had only pitied the victim of the In- 
quisition was liable to punishment. 
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The reader may conceive, or, 
what is more likely, may be unable 
to conceive, the sufferings of the 
wife, the mother, the sister, the 
daughter, and the relatives gene- 
rally, of the heretic, in the light of 
the current doctrine that the death- 
pangs of such a victim of the 
Church, out of which there was no 
salvation, were but the foretaste of 
his everlasting torments in another 
world. The delicate woman might 
see the body of him who was dearer 
to her than life jerked limb from 
limb, and writhing in convulsive 
torture ; might watch how the slow 
fire crept from the lower to the 
upper parts of the body, till it had 
enfolded him in a garment of 
anguish; and might hear at length, 
when the last shriek of torture had 
pierced her ear, and the smoulder- 
ing body was at rest, that such a 
sacrifice was well-pleasing to the 
God whom she served, and was, 
moreover, but a faint foreshadow- 
ing of the sufferings which the 
“ First Inquisitor,” as Paramo blas- 
phemously christens the Fountain 
of Love, would, through all eternity 
inflict upon her deceased relative. 

Rich and industrious, the Jews— 
who as early as the days of the 
Moorish dominion, and for some 
time afterwards under the Christian 
kings, enjoyed civil liberty and 
great influence as financiers and 
men of learning—were protected 
and favoured by the State till far 
into the fifteenth century. By the 
people, however, they were hated 
bitterly. For eight hundred years 
of religious war had stamped the 
national character with a marked 
feature of fanaticism; envy and 
wounded pride went hand in hand 
with this vice to rouse it to the 
highest possible pitch of poisonous 
frenzy. At last, in 1391, this storm 
of hatred burst forth in a frightful 


massacre decreed against the Jews. 


at about the same time in all parts 
of Spain. They were slaughtered 
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by thousands; they were robbed, 
and their synagogues were turned 
into Christian churches. Nearly 
35,000 Jews were able to save 
themselves at that time by no other 
means than by at once accepting 
baptism; and, in consequence of 
the harsh penal laws against this 
unhappy people, the number of such 
forced conversions, in a short time, 
greatly increased. But the mob did 
not believe in the genuineness of a 
Christianity which was so palpably 
expedient for its professors ; and the 
popular|conviction grew strongerand 
stronger that the New Christians, 
called Marrans, were nothing but 
Jews in masquerade ; and at a later 
period, 1472, a bloody rising broke 
out and spread from one city to 
another, in which the Marrans were 
the victims, as the unbaptised Jews 
had been in previous persecutions. 
The corpses of the slain lay by 
thousands in the houses and along 
the streets. 

For these Christians of Jewish 
descent had become very distasteful 
to the sovereigns of Spain, as being 
the chief of the royal creditors. 
The kings found themselves, in the 
then state of things, quite unable 
to refund the advances and loans, 
or to pay the usurious rates of 
interest. At last, on the 3lst of 
March, 1492, just after the con- 
quest of Grenada, a denunciation 
by Torquemada of the unbaptized 
Jews, as if they were seducing the 
New Christians back to the faith of 
their fathers, became the signal for 
a general “ Jew-hunt.” Whoever 
did not choose to be baptized was 
forced to quit Spain, leaving behind 
him the whole of his property. Thus 
placed between baptism and a 
cheerless and aimless exile, all but 
a few had resolution enough to elect 
the latter; and it is calculated that 
nearly 800,000 Jews emigrated— 
most of them to become beggars. 

Returning, however, to the Jews 
in particular, as their persecutions 
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affected the fate of Canon Arbues, 
we find that— 


“The sorely threatened Israelites 
gathered in nightly meetings to con- 
trive some energetic means of defence. 
Some of them, relates Paramo, who 
belonged to the upper classes, resolved 
by a secret agreement in case of ex- 
tremity, and if no other means of throw- 
ing off this tyranny were left, upon the 
assassination of the Inquisitors. Warn- 
ings of various kinds now reached 
Arbues that he had better be on his 
guard against the many friends and 
kinsfolk of his victims, and lay down 
his office, or at least desist from his 
strictness. But he did not allow him- 
self to be frightened thereby in the 
least, and, ‘ready to shed his blood for 
Christ, continued to administer his 
office no less strictly than before.’ He 
even thought it a good exchange ‘to 
be made a good martyr out of a bad 
priest.’ Then at last the conspirators 
deemed it time to rid themselves of the 
bloodthirsty persecutor by assassina- 
tion. A feeling of personal vengeance, 
and not at all of religious hatred, was 
the motive which prompted the two in- 
stigators of the assassins to the attack 
against Arbues. Arbues had shortly 
before condemned the sister of one of 
them, Johann de Lavadia, to a shame- 
ful death, and had thrown the father of 
the other, Johann Sperandius, into the 
gaol of the Inquisition. Rightly, there- 

ore, did the two ‘promotores’ Rossi 
and Cerri, on the occasion of the 
suit for beatification, urge these facts 
against the beatification of Arbues. 
When an attempt to get through 
the window of the Inquisitor’s bed- 
chamber failed, the assassins at last 
decided to steal into the church during 
the night. ‘They rushed upon the In- 
quisitor, who had come to early mass, 
and as he was kneeling before the high 
altar, whilst he was in the act of recit- 
ing the words of the angelic salutation, 
‘Blessed be the fruit of thy womb,’ 
dealt him repeatedly a mortal wound. 
He still lived for two days, ‘ thanking 
God ’—as is said in the Acta Sanctorum 
—‘ that He had deemed him worthy to 
suffer death for his defence of the faith, 
and then fell asleep, still praying for his 
murderers,’ on the 17th of September, 
1485. Scarcely had the attack upon 
Arbues been discovered than a number 
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of men from amongst the people rushed 
at once through the streets calling 
aloud for a massacre of the newly-con- 
verted Jews, ‘those murderers of in- 
quisitors.’ Things would certainly have 
come to that pass had not the Arch- 
bishop Alphonso ridden through the 
whole city and kept back the enraged 
mob. But for all that the assassins 
did not escape punishment. Most of 
the conspirators indeed seemed to have 
escaped in the first instance, but per- 
ished in the course of a twelvemonth— 
through a higher Providence, Paramo 
hints. The rest, and amongst them 
the two ringleaders, were some of them 
quartered and their limbs hung up 
in terrorem on the highways, whilst 
others were burnt alive. More than 
two hundred men were executed by way 
of atonement for Arbues, and very 
many more thrown into prison, viz., all 
who were suspected of having a hand 
in the murder, or were even known 
merely as friends of its perpetrators.” 


The death of Arbues was of 
course turned to the best account 
by the Inquisitors, in the spirit of 
that credulous age. Soon began a 
series of ‘‘ pious frauds,” in which, 
without this augmentation of the 
number, Spain was already very 
rich. Under the auspices of the 
Holy Virgin, who was now made 
the patroness of the harshest, cruel- 
est, and most implacable tribunal 
which has ever existed amongst men, 
the most astounding marvels were 
wrought in overwhelming numbers 
in attestation of Heaven’s sanction 
accorded to the Holy Office. At the 
earnest wish of the Inquisitors, the 
thaumaturgic Madonna of the little 
city of Guadaloupe wrought so many 
miracles that the Inquisitor who was 
told off to write them down got tired 
at last, and contented himself with 
sixty miracles ! 

The first miracle wrought in glo- 
rification of the Martyr Arbues hap- 
pened on the spot where the deed 
was done. The accounts forcibly 
remind one of St. Ambrose’s beatum 
mendacium, as the great Church- 
father himself describes the means 
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by which, with the help of a friendly 
butcher, he found the fresh blood 
and bones of the then ancient mar- 
tyrs, Saints Gervase and Protase. 
A controversialist once profanely 
charged the Milanese Saint, on the 
strength of this his own confession, 
with having told “a blessed lie.” It 
must be owned, indeed, that he has 
given the literal translation of the 
words. 

By the time of the Saragossa 
martyr’s funeral the spots of his 
blood, which had disappeared, or 
had become invisible—the Jesuits 
think they had been washed out— 
again became visible. The people 
drew near, cried out “A Mira- 
cle!” and dipped napkins and 
slips of paper into the moist, quite 
fresh-looking blood, and lo! pro- 
bably by way of thanking them for 
their strong faith, these blood-spots 
turned into roses and other red 
flowers! Twelve days afterwards 
the miracle was repeated. The 
clergy first covered up the crucifix, 
and caused the faces of the choris- 
ters to be veiled, as if in token of 
grief for the martyrdom, and then 
lifted the woollen cloth which 
covered the spot where the blood 
had been before seen, and lo! there 
was again a large quantity of fresh- 
looking blood. Greatly edified and 
now quite convinced of the plain 
testimony afforded from Heaven to 
the Inquisitor’s being well-pleasing 
to God, the people, who had been 
forthwith called up to the altar- 
steps to behold the wonder, again 
dipped their napkins and slips of 
paper into the blood. The Jesuit 
Mariana, to be sure, thinks the 
crowds were the victims of an 
optical illusion, but Suysken, who 
seems to have been the writer of 
the thirty folio pages or so about 
Arbues in the Acta Sanctorum, ve- 
hemently protests that this cannot 
have been the case. 

As well as the Inquisitors, the 
clergy of the church in which 
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Arbues had been a canon took care 
that his light should not be hidden 
under a bushel. The martyred In- 
quisitor soon became very famous for 
his miracles of healing, especially in 
cases of paralytics. There are even 
two instances on record in the Acta 
Sanctorum, of his having raised the 
dead! One very remarkable mi- 
racle happened to that no less re- 
markable man Cardinal Xavier, at 
the time Professor of Saragossa. 
On mounting the pulpit one day, 
the sermon he had intended preach- 
ing suddenly flew entirely out of 
his head. But, lo and _ behold, 
when he had invoked Arbues: 
“ Holy and blessed one, if thou 
help me not at this pinch I am 
undone!” he found his whole 
sermon written word for word on 
the sainted Inquisitor’s tomb, so 
that he had but to read it right off. 

But in the same degree in which 
the glorified man showed himself 
gracious to his worshippers he took 
it ill of those who did not think 
much of his miraculous powers. A 
woman who in her heathenish dark- 
ness had been betrayed into saying 
she did not need the help of the 
‘** Master of Epila,” as she did not 
suffer from palsy, suddenly felt 
palsy creeping all over her, and was 
doomed to groan under this afflic- 
tion for ten dreary years. One man 
was more prudent. He had pro- 
voked the same doom by a like 
blasphemous speech, but he rushed 
in time to the tomb of the Tlrau- 
maturge, and got well again in an 
instant. 

It is extremely edifying to read of 
the martyr’s posthumous converse 
with surviving familiars, especially 
with one Blasco Galvez. <As Dr. 
Zirngiebl remarks, the urgency of 
his business as an Inquisitor, and 
his entire absorbtion in it, seem to 
have left the Saint no repose, even 
in his heavenly Sabbath :— 

“Some years after the death of 
Arbues, the priest Galvez had an inter- 
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view with the Inquisitors of Sara- 
gossa, and declared that Arbues ap- 
peared to him one day about seven 
o’clock in the morning—he no longer 
knew whether it was in the year 1486 
or 1487—and charged him to tell them 
that he: (Arbues) was now enjoying 
great glory in heaven, and that the same 
bliss would be their portion also in 
reward for their zealous administration 
of the religious tribunal. They were 
not to doubt they had done exceedingly 
well in committing so great a number 
of men to the flames, for that every one 
of these was now in hell. They were 
also to take down the limbs of his 
executed murderers, which had been 
hung up on the highways, and were to 
cause the ashes of those burned to be 
thrown into the Ebro. If this were 
done, there would no longer be so many 
hail-storms in Aragon. This passage 
of the Memoir has been suppressed by 
the Bollandists, but is given in Llorente. 
And yet again, and a third and fourth 
time, this instinct drove the ‘ Blessed ’ 
Arbues out of Heaven to the unhappy 
Galvez; his zeal for his far more im- 
portant business upon earth did not 
allow him to enjoy in peace his 
Heavenly glory. On one of these 
occasions Galvez was charged to make 
known to Archbishop Alphonso, and 
through him to the royal pair, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, that to reward them 
for the great merit of having estab- 
lished the Inquisition, God had decreed 
them good fortune, long life, and 
Heavenly bliss, only they were to pro- 
vide for the permanence of this high 
tribunal, and in particular to banish 
from Spain all Moriscos (the Mahom- 
medan inhabitants), without exception, 
and sparing none. At another time the 
same Galvez was bidden to commend 
most urgently to them the vigorous 
discharge of their functions as judges 
of heretics; for that it was precisely 
through such labours that he (Arbues) 
had gained a place amongst the martyrs 
in everlasting glory. On the last occa- 
sion this Galvez was further tanght by 
his powerful patron a prayer of invo- 
cation addressed to himself (Arbues), 
which was to guard everybody who 
used it against the plague. But the 
most interesting bit of these nightly 
conversations between Arbues and 
Galvez is undoubtedly the following:— 
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Galvez in his extreme politeness to his 
nightly guest once went so far as to 
style him a Saint. Arbues, however, 
declined this compliment, doubtless out 
of respect for the Congregation of 
Cardinals at Rome, who at that time 
had not yet voted his canonization. ‘I 
am not yet a Saint,’ said he; ‘but I 
hope to become one some day.” 


Ferdinand and Isabella erected a 
marble mausoleum for the murdered 
man at their own cost, and the 
growth of the Arbues cu/éus made it 
practicable to light up the tomb with 
consecrated lamps. In 1490, the 
municipality presented a silver lamp 
as an ex voto offering for the cessa- 
tion of the plague, which had raged 
at Saragossa. It was in the same 
year that the first legal process 
touching the martyrdom of Peter 
Arbues was formulated, and his 
beatification, as a preliminary to his 
canonization, became the care of 
Spanish Kings and Inquisitors. 
Charles V. and the monarchs, Philip 
III. and IV., pressed forward the 
beatification with the utmost zeal, 
and the canons of Saragossa also 
petitioned in favour of it. Very 
searching investigations were insti- 
tuted in Spain respecting Arbues 
and his tomb, through the medium 
of a Papal commission, and at last 
Alexander VII. took up in earnest 
the beatification of the man who 
‘had loyally discharged the office of 
an Inquisitor with the most ardent 
zeal on behalf of the Catholic faith.” 
Some objections were raised, but 
the Congregation of Cardinals, to 
whom the affair was entrusted, paid 
no heed to them, and put its seal to 
the martyrdom, along with the 
miracles which have already been 
exemplified, and drew up a decree 
on the subject. 

The canonization of Peter Arbues, 
deferred, as it has been, to so recent 
a year as 1867, is to be regarded as 
nothing other than the logical con- 
sequence of the Act of 1661. But, 
at the same time, in the opinion of 
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Dr. Zirngiebl—an opinion which we 
are hardly in a position to impugn— 
“it furnishes the proof, which can- 
not but profoundly move and dis- 
turb every truly Christian mind, 
that the Catholic Church of those 
ages is still, as represented by the 
Pope and his Curia, the very same 
at this day. If she had the power, 
she would rehabilitate, against here- 
sies and latitudinarians, the institu- 
tion of the Inquisition, in the esti- 
mation of the Church, with heartier 
satisfaction, and in a more real 
sense, than it was granted to her to 
render possible by means of the 
canonization of Peter Arbues.” 


* An act of Canonization,” proceeds 
Dr. Zirngiebl, “ can never change the 
spirit which speaks through the lips of 
given ages; so far from it, the spirit of 
the particular age canonized, as it were, 
stamps upon the canonizer himself the 
figure that marks his worth. Greed, 
bloodthirstiness, heartlessness, religious 
mechanism and fanaticism—these are 
the frame and picture of an Inquisitor’s 
office. Ever does he hold in one hand 
the crucifix, and in the other the 
dagger and the winch of the rack. The 
character of holy Arbues of Epila—if, 
after his kind, a right worthy man— 
stands on no noble level, on none 
worthy of true Christianity. Above 
all, as to holiness of character, that is 
what, according to the entire nature of 
the case, an Inquisitor of the calibre 
described cannot possibly possess— 
namely, a pure evangelical piety, a life 
animated by the motive of love to God 
and one’s neighboar. The Inquisitor 
and his friends may doubtless get their 
religious and moral notions out of the 
Koran, but certainly not out of the 
teaching of Christ and His Apostles.” 


Dr. Zirngicbl’s learned, and at 
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the same time popular monograph, 
is in every way a noteworthy pro- 
duction. It has gone through 
several editions in Germany, and it 
has, scarcely more than a month 
ago, been published in London, in 
a vigorous and faithful English ver- 
sion, of which Mr. Basil H. Cooper, 
who enjoys a distinguished reputa- 
tion for rare and multiform learning, 
is the author. Such a publication 
can hardly fail to render material 
help in the way of opening the eyes 
of the people of this country to the 
importance and profound meaning 
of the impudent challenge and defi- 
ance of nineteenth-century liberty 
and enlightenment, which is exem- 
plified in the startling apotheosis, 
seven years ago, of the Spanish In- 
quisition. And its aim is furthered 
by another powerful and even more 
graphic instrumentality. If Dr. 
Zirngiebl’s work represents the lite- 
rary interest which, after a long in- 
terval, has now again gathered round 
the lurid memory of Peter Arbues, 
saint, martyr, and inquisitor of Sara- 
gossa, there is another lens turning 
iis blazing rays upon the same 
wonderful and portentous appari- 
tion. Zirngiebl has powerfully ex- 
posed the strength and the direc- 
tion of that ecclesiastical breeze, a 
whirlwind in embryo, of which the 
canonization of Arbues, by Pope 
Pius IX., is an indication; and 
Kaulbach, as only an artist could, 
and as very few artists could, has 
added a blighting and withering 
strength to the exposure by his 
thrilling and unforgettable picture 
of “Peter Arbues, Inquisitor of 
Saragossa, Condemning a Heretic 
Family to the Flames.” 
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Tne Norwegians not long ago 
celebrated the triumphs of Harald 
Harfager the Fairhaired, their royal 
hero of old, by the erection of a 
granite monument in memory of 
the battle of Hafursfjord, at which 
place, a.p. 872, a grand victory 
was gained by that renowned despot 
of the ninth century. Harald the 
Fairhaired, by this achievement, 
subdued the last of the minor kings 
and independent earls, who were 
then compelled sullenly to acknow- 
ledge him King of all Norway. 
But, though a mighty multitude 
bowed down before the conqueror, 
not a few of the fiercer vikings and 
their adherents were found too 


haughty to submit to the rule of 


one man. These bold spirits took 
counsel together, and swore to be 
free. Dangerous enterprises and 
stern resolves were no new things 
to them ; but submission was foreign 
indeed to the natures and customs 
of these pirates of royal and noble 
birth. No; not even the iron will 
of the all-conquering ruler before 
whom others trembled could tame 
them into obedience. So they em- 
barked on many an ancient vessel, 
went forth on the seas, and were 
free. Some fled to the Shetland, 
the Orkney, and the Faroe Isles; 
but the majority found safety on 
the Icelandic shores. Thus it is 
that Iceland was peopled by a truly 
noble race, whose intellectual energy 
and marked love of freedom have 
been inherited to a very conspicuous 
degree by the Icelanders of the 
present day ; and of this excellent 
inheritance the people are proudly 
conscious. 

This consciousness of noble an- 
cestry and hereditary excellencies, 


while it adds beauty and worth to 
the Icelandic character, has caused 
some trouble to Denmark. The 
satisfactory government of such a 
remarkably independent little island 
has been found a problem exceed- 
ingly difficult to solve. His Danish 
Majesty, has lately, however, as all 
Europe has seen, happily cut the 
Gordian knot by granting to Ice- 
land a new and very liberal consti- 
tution. Some doubts were at first 
entertained as to whether this kingly 
gift, so well calculated to put an end 
to vexatious reeriminations and ex- 
orbitant claims, would be well 
received. In due time, however, 
divers loyal addresses reached the 
King of Denmark, from the most 
important of which we give an 
extract :— 


“We most gratefully acknowledge 
that, by this Charter, your Majesty 
has granted to the Icelanders so large 
a measure of liberty and of political 
rights, that all conditions for a power- 
ful and beneficial development of the 
country’s material and intellectual 
forces have been put within our reach, 
and we firmly hope that the Constitu- 
tion will bear blissful fruits for the 
present and the future, confiding that 
Government, population, and all things 
will meet in concord, and with com- 
mon work strive towards the goal so 
graciously designed by your Majesty— 
that of the country’s well-being and 
progress. * * Our gratitude for 
this precious gift of freedom is still 
more vivid, Sire, as it has pleased 
your Majesty to grant it unto us in 
the year when memory is carrying us 
back through the span of a thousand 
years to the first settlements on our 
coasts. Your Majesty has thus touched 
the innermost and longest vibrating 
chords of our hearts, and placed your 
Royal grace in the, to us, dearest 
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light. * * As long as the Icelandic 
language survives, it will raise your 
Majesty a monument more lasting 
than brass, and when in coming days 
our sons, aud the sons of our sons, are 
writing down the feats and events of 
our time, they will name as the deed 
worthiest to be remembered and richest 
in blessings, your Majesty’s Royal gift 
of liberty. May the all-powerful God 
keep His protecting hand over you, 
Sire, and your Royal House, and may 
He grant unto you a long and happy 
reign.” 


The King of Denmark, well 
pleased with these addresses, the 
grateful spirit of which certainly 
left nothing to desire, resolved to 
crown his bounty by a graceful 
expression of sympathy with his 
loyal Icelandic subjects. He pro- 
claimed his intention of visiting 
their shores, fixing his departure 
from Denmark for the middle of 
July, that he might reach his desti- 
nation in time to rejoice with them 
on the occasion of the millennial 
anniversary of the colonization of 
Iceland, which they were to cele- 
brate on August 1st, 1874, the new 
Charter becoming from that day 
forward the law of the land. Not 
only was his Danish Majesty to be 
with them during their Millennial 
Jubilee, but also many an important 
personage from foreign lands; thus 
conspicuously bringing forward on 
the world’s stage the modest little 
island of snows, which, be it re- 
marked, is well worthy of observa- 
tion, and has a full right to claim 
the sympathy of all. Iceland has 
been called the “earliest home of 
European freedom.” Besides this 
noble distinction, she may lay claim 
to the honour of having added to 
the joys of the learned by the 
tenacity with which she has clung 
to old traditions, and has with 
religious care guarded literary trea- 
sures of a past age. In one of the 
addresses sent to Denmark, we have 


the following words on the subject : 
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“In the Royal Proclamation it is 
graciously recorded that, a thousand 
years ago, Iceland became the home 
and the hearth of a national life that 
was destined, by the preservation of the 
language of our forefathers and the 
historical or poetical commemoration 
of their deeds, to become of the high- 
est importance for the Scandinavian 
North. From the last Royal gift of 
liberty, this national life may take a 
fresh start and a higher development, 
and that will afford us a new guarantee 
that also, for centuries to come, our, 
and our ancestors’ language will be 
preserved.” 


For centuries after her coloniza- 
tion by the freedom-loving Norwe- 
gians, Iceland was cut off from the 
rest of the civilized world, while 
Norway was drawn into the in- 
fluence of general civilization, the 
language, manners, and customs 
adapting themselves to the spirit of 
the age. Thus the Icelanders re- 
mained untouched by the advances 
of the outer world, preserving almost 
in its pristine purity the very lan- 
guage which was once common to 
all Scandinavia, and which was ealled 
in old times the “ Danish tongue.” 
They have, therefore, carried down 
for us to the present day, not only 
the rich literature of the sagas, and 
mythological poetry, but many of 
the manners and customs prevalent 
among the northern people in by- 
gone centuries, which their skalds, 
or bards, have interwoven among 
their drapas. 

Iceland was first colonized some- 
what earlier than the year of the 
escape of the bold vikings from the 
imperious Harald Harfager. In 
order to penetrate far into the 
receding vistas of the past, we will 
trust ourselves to the guidance of 
Ari Frode, the Icelandic Herodotus 
as he has been called, remembering 
that here we shall find ourselves 


surrounded by the hazy atmosphere 
of the mythical, 

Are Thorgillson, surnamed Frode 
the Learned, generaily called Ari 
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Frode, wrote several historical books, 
of which only two remain, the most 
important being the Landnamabok, 
or “ Book of Occupation.” This 
work he did not live to finish, and 
others continued what he bad begun. 
When Ari was seven years old, he 
came to Haukadal, where he was 
taken care of by the first Icelandic 
bishop, Isleif of Skalholt, who had 
him educated in company with his 
own son Teitr, under the good and 
learned Hallrhinn Milldi, reputed 
to be the most liberal and beneficent 
man in the island. 

According to Ari Frode, Iceland 
was uninhabited until Nadodd, a 
Norwegian pirate of great renown, 
sailing by that way, a.p. 860, was 
driven ashore on the lava beach by 
a tempest. Having landed, he re- 
mained some months in_ perfect 
solitude, after which he left, never 
to return. He it was who gave the 


name of “Snowland” to the island. 
Four years later a Swede named 
Gardar Svafarson, bound for Norway 


from the Orkney Isles, was forced 
by stormy weather to take refuge 
on the island which Nadodd had 
deserted. Gardar, thinking him- 
self the first discoverer, named it 
“Island of Gardar,” by which ap- 
pellation it was long known to the 
ancients. He abode there during 
one whole winter, having built him- 
self a small habitation on shore. 
Although he seems to have been 
favourably impressed with the 
region, he, like Nadodd, forsook it 
and never returned. 

And now we come to the inter- 
esting adventurer—lloki of the 
Ravens—who, having heard of the 
distant island, set sail in quest of 
it, taking with him three consecrated 
ravens to pilot him across the 
northern seas. We are solemnly 
assured that one of these sacred 
birds did wing its way to the 
desired haven, Floki reverently 
following his aerial guide, and duly 
arriving at the land of his dreams. 
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We read that he was sadly disap- 
pointed at what he saw on landing. 
Floki was fearless, therefore he did 
not shudder at the view of the ice- 
mountains, nor did he tremble at 
the threatening volcanoes, the fields 
of black lava, and the boiling springs 
of sulphur; but he was horrified at 
the sight of his cattle perishing 
around him. He did not tarry, 
but was glad to return to his native 
country, where he spread abroad 
dismal reports of the stern and 
strange land. Meanwhile his two 
companions had viewed things 
differently, and spoke of the 
“Tsland of Gardar’” as a region of 
loveliness and fertility. 

The next adventure we have to 
relate is received by the Icelanders 
as authentic, and indeed we may be 
considered at this stage of our re- 
retrospection to have left behind 
us the clouds of the mythieal, and 
to have stepped forth into a clearer 
atinosphere. 

In 870, Ingoifur Arnarson, a 
Norwegian, visited Iceland and, 
being satisfied with what he saw, 
resolved to take up his abode on 
the uninhabited island. He sailed 
back to Norway, and revealing his 
plans to those who belonged to 
him, returned thither, accompanied 
by his foster-brother Hjérleif, his 
family, his servants, and all his 
worldly possessions, not forgetting 
to take with him many a sacred 
souvenir of his first home, chief 
among which were the “ pillars of 
his high seat,’ (Gndvegis sulur), his 
domestic sanctum. ‘These he- was 
to cast into the sea as soon as he 
came within sight of his newly 
adopted country, and wherever 
they should be cast ashore there 
would he build acity. They were 
discovered, after a long search, to 
have floated to the locality where 
the capital—Reikiavik—now stands. 

These expeditions to foreign 
shores were usually headed by a 
pontiff-chieftain, such as Ingolfur 
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Arnarson. In Mallett’s “ Northern 
Antiquities” we have the following 
description of the solemn prepara- 
tions for such a voyage, as also an 
explanatory mention of the éndvegis 
sulur. 


“ Previous to embarking, the pontiff- 
chieftain held a blotvecitsla, or sacrificial 
banquet, in the temple over which he 
presided. A Scandinavian temple was 
in fact nothing more than a large 
wooden banqgueting-hall, with a small 
recess at one end that formed a kind 
of sanctuary. In winter a fire was 
kindled on a hearth, placed exactly in 
the centre of the hall, the smoke finding 
its way out through apertures in the 
roof, which also served for windows, 
and appear to have been furnished with 
shutters. On the southern side of the 
hall, opposite the fire-hearth was the 
éndvegis, or high seat, a kind of throne 
raised on steps and placed between two 
wooden columns called the dGndvegis- 
sulur, or ‘sacred columns’ which were 
generally carved with Runic inscrip- 
tions, and ornamented with images of 
Odinic divinities. This was the seat 
occupied by the chieftain, his most dis- 
tinguished guest being placed on 
another dndvegr (seat), probably not 
quite so high and without columns, on 
the northern side of the hall, the fire 
blazing between them.” 


tumours of Ingolfur’s successful 
enterprise were wafted across the 
his eircle of friends in the 
mother country, and many of his 
compatriots, following his example, 
bevame settlers on the Icelandic 
In a short time the once 
desert island grew into the cheer- 
ful home of a crowd of hopeful ad- 
venturera, who with their families, 
adherents, and servants, numbered 
about one hundred thousand. It 
was A.D. 874 when Ingolfur return- 
ed to Iceland and settled there, and 
it is from that year that the Ice- 


seas to 


shores. 


landers date the first colonization 
of their Jand, the thousandth anni- 
versary of which they have delighted 
to celebrate. 

Who is there among us who has 
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not often pondered over the mystic 
word Thule? This word, as our 
readers may remember, is merely the 
classical equivalent for the Gothic 
Tiel ov Tuile, “ remotest land.” In 
Greek we have felos, a goal, and in 
modern German, Ziel, a boundary, 
a limit, besides also the Latin U/lti- 
ma Thule. Thule, although often 
identified with Iceland has been 
applied also to other lands. Our 
forefathers signified by it the most 
northerly part of Europe known to 
them. Many geographers prefer to 
seek for Thule in that part of Nor- 
way called Thile or Theilmark, or in 
Jutland, the extremity of which is 
known as Thyland. If we consult 
the ancients we find that Ptolemy 
considers Mainland, the principal 
member of the Shetland group, has 
the strongest claim to be identified 
with that fanciful region so favoured 
by the poets. He mentions how 
Pytheas, a navigator of Marseilles, 
who in the time of Cladius Cesar 
wrote a book of travels, speaks of 
having discovered this ‘ northern 
boundary of the world,” after six 
days’ sail from the “Orcades” and 
how, viewing the northern mists as 
the awful commencement of bound- 
less space, Pytheas calls it the 
“furthest of the Britains,” and, as 
Strabo reports, asserts “ that beyond 
Thule there commenced what was 
neither earth, sea, nor air, but a con- 
fused blending of all three.” Cam- 
den remarks that the Shetland 
Isles were in his own day still 
ealled “Thylensel” by mariners. 
We think the majority of modern 
geographers prefer to call Iceland 
the Thule of the ancients, which 
opinion we believe was supported 
by Columbus. 

Iceland, situated as it is on the 
confines of the polar snows, certainly 
may justly lay claim to have been 
regarded by the ancients as the 
mysterious Ultima Thule. The 
appearance of that part of the 
island which is nearest to the Artic 
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Circle is well calculated to inspire 
awe and give rise to suggestive 
theories. Lord Dufferin in his 
“Letters from High Latitudes,” 
speaking of the north-west penin- 
sulas of Iceland, says, “ Anything 
more grand and mysterious than the 
appearance of their solemn portals, 
as we passed across from bluff 
to bluff, it is impossible to con- 
ceive. Each might have served as 
a separate entrance to some poet's 
hell, so drear and fatal seemed the 
vista one’s eye just caught receding 
between the endless ranks of pre- 
cipice and pyramid.” 

The first sight of the “ promised 
land” must have appeared some- 
what appalling to the Norwegian 
settlers as they, having safely es- 
caped the dangers of the frozen 
ocean, sailed into the still waters of 
the fiords, darkened by the shadows 
of the ice-mountains. Nor was the 
scenery on shore calculated to dis- 

el any gloomy fancies that might 
fos arisen in their minds. The 
more they explored, the more reason 
had they for terror. But these 
hardy adventurers, it may be, hailed 
with delight the rugged and frown- 
ing landscapes which met their view. 
The threatening character of all 
they beheld accorded well with their 
intrepid and wild natures ; for these 
were men who dared everything and 
feared nothing. 

The scenery of Iceland, as is well 
known, is of the most interestingand 
wonderful description. The island 
consists in a great measure of lofty 
mountains, many of which are active 
volcanoes. There is scarcely a tree 
to be seen throughout the island, the 
interior being occupied almost en- 
tirely with rugged tracts of lava, on 
which no moss grows, nor is any 
refreshing foliage to be seen. 

Vast ice-fields in many places 
connect the yékuls or ice-moun- 
tains, from the summits of which 
prodigious glaciers occasionally de- 
scend, flooding the valleys and 
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rolling down even to the sea-coasts. 
The highest mountain in the island 
is Oerafa Yokul, which rises 6,426 
feet above the level of the sea. 
Iceland has suffered much from 
Heela, her renowned voleano, which 
has caused no little devastation; but 
still more fatal have been the erup- 
tions of Oerafa Yoékul and other 
voleanoes of the same mountain- 
mass, which, for the first time within 
the historic period, thundered forth 
their red-hot showers in the year 
1724. Connected with the volea- 
noes are the geysers, or hot springs. 
Earthquakes are frequent, and the 
inhabitants, who cling lovingly to 
their fatherland, “for better and 
for worse,” have patiently suffered 
many terrors from these convulsions 
of the earth. The horrors of the 
boiling pits of sulphur and mud are 
too well known to require descrip- 
tion here. 

The winters are not more severe, 
but more protracted than those of 
Denmark, and the summers are too 
short for the growth of corn. In 
the southern portion of Iceland the 
longest day lasts twenty hours, the 
shortest, four hours. The OJdada 
Hraum, or Horrible Lava, is another 
terrible phenomenon. This, it seems, 
some adventurous Englishmen talk 
of exploring, and not long ago we 
read an interesting report of a meet- 
ing held for the discussion of the 
subject. 

Such then were the scenes among 
which the Norwegian chieftains 
roamed at their pleasure, free and 
lawless, until daily experience taught 
them that they must establish some 
central authority, some power which 
would control their actions, else 
their noble energies would be en- 
tirely expended in provoking and 
revenging various small feuds and 
dissensions. 

Then it was that Ulfliot, the Ice- 
landic Solon, came to the rescue. 
He was charged by his compatriots 
with the responsibility of framing 
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a code of laws, and, being now sixty 
years of age, undertook a journey 
to Norway w here he remained three 
years, studying jurisprudence under 
« Thorleif the Wise.” He returned 
in 927, when he commenced a tour 
of the island, preaching and per- 
suading the inhabitants to receive 
the good laws and to study modera- 
tion, to submit to discipline, and 
to help those who were about to 
endeavour to civilize the rude com- 
munity. So wisely did he spread 
his instructions that, by the time 
the next summer came round, the 
Icelanders were sufficiently enlight- 
ened to adopt unanimously the 
excellent code of laws drawn up by 
the energetic patriot. It was at 
the meeting of the Althing, or Na- 
tional Assembly, which met annually 
in the Thingvalla, or Assembly- 
valley, that Ulfliot was elected Légsé- 
gumadr, or Supreme Magistrate. 
These laws, the first obeyed by the 
Icelanders, are partially lost to 
us, as they were for a consider- 
able period preserved by oral tra- 


dition alone. Hence Ulfliot, as 
well as his immediate successors, 
were very appropriately styled 


Logsigumadr, which may be ren- 
dered “ Law-saying man;” for it 
was the task of the Supreme Judge 
to recite and expound the laws to 
the assembled people at every 
Althing. This primitive custom 
continued for nearly two hundred 
years. 

Before the establishment of the 
Althing in the Thingvalla, the Su- 
preme Court of Justice had been 
held for many years on the south- 
ern shores of Breidafiord, afterwards 

ealled “Temple Bay,” which site 
was chosen under the following 
circumstances :— 

Thorolf, a Norwegian with a pro- 
digious beard, which gained him the 
surname of ’ Mostrarskegg, was a 
liberal man who 
things,’ and who was zealously 
addicted to the service Thor 
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the Thunderer. He kept up the 
temple of Thor in the island of 
Mostur, and many Norwegians wor- 
shipped there, and blessed Thorolf 
Mostrarskegg for his magnificence. 
But on an evil day Thorolf offended 
Harald the King by protecting a 
nobleman who had ‘been banished 
by his royal master. Being exiled 
from Court, Thorold emigrated to 
Iceland, having first consulted the 
oracle of Thor, asking, “Shall I fly 
to Iceland or shall I accomplish a 
reconciliation with the King?’ 
After offering a costly sacrifice to 
the Thunderer, we read that the 
response came—he was to go to 
Iceland. He took away with him 
not only the greater part of his 
wealth, but the Temple of Thor 
also, and with it the very clods of 
earth on which the sacrificial altar 
stood. The sacred pillars of the 
throne he cast into the waters of 
the Faxa fiord. He carefully watched 
their course as they floated on; 
they were carried by the stream 
right round the promontory of 
Snaefellsuen, and were finally drifted 
to the southern shores of the oppo- 
site bay, to which, on account of its 
remarkable breadth, Thorolf gave 
the name of Breidafiord. The de- 
vout worshipper of Thor landed ; 
armed with a burning firebrand, he, 
following the custom of his people, 
took possession of the land he in- 
tended to occupy, by setting fire to 
the grass. 

Ilere we may remark, that this 
manner of taking possession ob- 
tained in the Western Islands of 
Scotland as late as the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

Having taken possession of as 
much land as he required, Thorolf 
built a temple to his divinity. Dr. 
Henderson, in his journal of a resi- 
dence in Iceland, thus tells us how 
important this temple became, and 
administered within 
the sacred boundary :— 
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“Within these pillars was a sacred 
asylum, with an altar in the middle, on 
which was placed a solid ring of silver, 
two ounces in weight, to be used in the 
administration of. oaths, and worn by 
the chief in all the public meetings. 
* * * Around it [the altar] stood, in 
separate niches, the several idols wor- 
shipped by the Scandinavians. On 
the establishment of this temple, a 
decree was issued by Thorolf, that 
every one should pay a certain tribute 
to the temple, to enable him to procure 
the sacrifices, and maintain the neces- 
sary rites of worship. The site of the 
temple is still shown (1814), close to 
the hamlet Hofstad, on the west side 
of the peninsula.” 


Near the spot once held so sacred, 
isa“ high,white, conic-shaped moun- 
tain,” on the summit of which is an 
ancient altar, consisting of a large 
square stone, somewhat hollowed out 
in the middle, where human sacri- 
fices were offered in the days of 
heathenism. The place is called 
Goda-lerg. A skirmish took place 
on this ancient spot after the death 
of Thorolf. It was henceforward 
considered to be desecrated, as the 
holy ground was defiled with human 
blood, not of sacrifice, and was pro- 
nounced therefore no longer fit for 
the court of justice; it was then 
that the forwn was removed to 
Thingvalla, where a number of regu- 
Jations were made for the preserva- 
tion of order. 

Ulfliot was, as we have said, 
made Légsogumadr in 927. From 
that year onwards to 1263, when 
the Icelandic free republic came to 
an end, owing to the conquest of 
Iceland by Haco, King of Norway, 
many are the great names to be 
found among the list of supreme 
magistrates. The celebrated Snorro 
Sturlusson—of whom more here- 
after—was twice elected to this 
office. 

In the year 1118, the orally pre- 
served laws of Ulfliot underwent a 
thorough revision, Bergthor, the 
Lég:ozumadr of the time, advocated 
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their being committed to writing, 
which having been accomplished, he 
read them aloud, and started a dis- 
cussion on their merits and their 
shortcomings. As was to be ex- 
pected, time had rendered many 
changes desirable, and an improved 
system of jurisprudence was. ac- 
cordingly drawn up, which seems to 
have been a modification of the 
famous Norwegian code, Grdgds 
(grey goose), so named, as some 
think, from their having been writ- 
ten out by a grey-goose- quill ; ; while 
others assert the name to have 
arisen from the fact of the docu- 
ments being bound in grey-goose 
skin. But Schlegel gives a wider 
and more interesting interpretation 
of the name. His theory was, that 
the appellation Grdgds was chosen 
in allusion to the enduring nature 
of their well-considered laws, the 
grey goose being said to live for 
ages. 

Many a curious law is to be found 
in the pages of the Graégds. Juris- 
prudence was a chosen study of the 
richer and more educated of this 
very interesting island, whose peo- 
ple excelled to a remarkable degree 
in legal chicanery. In Mallet’s 
“ Northern Antiquities,” we read:— 


“Jn the Grigis we find every ima- 
ginable combination of circumstances 
that might in any way tend to at- 
tenuate, or increase the criminality of 
an action. ‘l'o note one instance from 
a hundred :—‘ If a man holds his wea- 
pons in a peaceable m: inner, as a per- 
son ordinarily does when he is not 
going to use them, and when they are 
in this position another man runs 
against them and wounds himself, he 
who held the we apons is liable to the 
punishment of banishment, if compe- 
tent witnesses can prove that he held 
them in this apparently quiet manner 
in order that the other might ran 
against them, and be wounded there- 
by.” 


The punishment of death was in- 

I 

flicted on free people, only for witeh- 
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eraft and magic. The horrors of a 
slave’s life, in that bleak and wild 
island, in times of old, may be ima- 
gined from such a law as this :—“ A 
master could kill his slave with im- 
punity; but if a slave killed his 
master, he was exiled and out- 
lawed.” In these cases, the slave 
was wont to fly to uninhabited parts 
of the island, where he remained in 
trembling solitude, knowing, that 
though he had not dealt in witch- 
craft or magic, it was lawful that he 
should be killed, if found ;—more 
than this—those who killed him 
would be rewarded. Highway rob- 
bers, or brigands, were killed with 
impunity ; but, in a general way, the 
laws protected property better than 
they guarded the lives of the ancient 
leaders. Dr. Henderson says, 
writing in 1814:—“ In ancient Ice- 
land, scarcely any other than pecu- 
niary punishments obtained. Crimi- 
nals were fined in a certain number 
of merks, each of which amounted 
to rather more than an ounce of 
fine silver, and was equal to forty- 
eight ells of woollen cloth ; but as 
this mode of punishment was found 
ineffectual to the prevention of 
crime, the laws became gradually 
more severe, and at last capital 
punishments were introduced. * * At 
present, fines, imprisonments, and 
whtpping, are the only punishments 
inflicted in Iceland. Such as are 
capitally convicted, it is necessary 
to send to Copenhagen to be be- 
headed, it being a curious fact that, 
for some time past, no person could 
be found on the island who would 
execute the sentence of the law.” 
Tie Icelanders had dangerous 
tongues. We read that scandal and 
ill-natured remarks were so rife 
among them, as to call for legisla- 
tive interference; throughout the 
north, the pasquinades or lampoons, 
of this island people, were greatly 
feared. On one occasion, they 
threatened a royal offender with 
* as many lampoons as he had pro- 
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vinces in his dominions.” We find 
in the Grdgds most severe and exact 
laws concerning social chat, as well 
as satirical verse-writing, or ‘*‘ Nith- 
ing verses.” This adjective, nithing, 
was the most cutting epithet a 
northern could apply to his adver- 
sary. Accuse a man of being nith- 
ing, and a duel was the consequence. 
The word expressed something in- 
famous and despicable; also, at 
times, it would appear to mean 
“stingy, niggardly.” In an old 
manuscript poem of the reign of 
Edward III. or IV., these lines 
occur :— 


“ Look thou, be kind andcourteous, aye, 
Of _meate and drinke, be never nith- 
ing.” 


The custom of composing in- 
sulting or nithing verses caused the 
law-givers to oppose the writing 
of verses of any kind whatsoever. 
In a chapter of the Grdgds, called 
Um Skaldscap (On Poetry), it is 
enacted that “no one shall com- 
pose verses, even in praise of ano- 
ther—neither in aman’s praise nor 
dispraise ;” lof ne lést. For the 
composition of half a_ strophe, 
containing no satirical expression, 
the penalty was a fine of three 
merks ; for a whole strophe equally 
innocent, exclusion from society. 
For a strophe containing something 
nithing, the punishment was exile. 
Moreover, love-ditties were fined if 
the lady wished; which, as Bishop 
Percy remarks, he hopes “ for the 
honour of the Icelandic ladies was 
seldom the case.” 

Iceland was divided into four 
provinces, each province into three 
districts. Each district had its 
temple and its three godi or priest- 
lawgivers, the triumvirate being 
called Samgoden (sam together). 
These godi, chosen at first for their 
love of justice and wisdom, after- 
wards inherited the office. Occa- 
sionally a woman succeeded to the 
dignity, though there was a law in 
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the Grdgds forbidding this. Some- 
times the godi sold their inheri- 
tance. Each district held its pro- 
vincial thing annually in the open 
air, and always near the temple. 
At these assemblies, not only were 
public affairs discussed, but justice 
was administered. Several places 
still show by the names they bear 
that they were originally Thing- 
steads, or the chosen site of the 
Thing. Yor example:—Thingvalla, 
in Iceland; Tinvold, in Norway ; 
Tingwall, in the Shetland Isles; 
Dingwall, in Ross; Tywald, in Dinn- 
fries ; Tynwald, in the Isle of Man; 
Dingsted, in the Duchy of Olden- 
burg, which has stiil its doom-ring 
of upright stones with the bléstein 
in the centre. 

The Althing, which is the oldest 
representative parliament in Eu- 
rope, now consists of thirty-six 
members—thirty elected by popular 
suffrage, and six nominated by the 
King of Denmark. The Althing 
is one chamber, but, something in 
the same manner as the Norwegian 
Storthing, separates into two for the 
purposes of discussion, and partly 
also for voting. At the head of the 
administration there is a Minis- 
ter for Iceland, nominated by the 
King of Denmark, and responsible 
to the Althing; but the Governor 
residing in Reykiavik holds the high- 
est local authority. The Danish 
correspondent for the Times tells 
us the new charter to be granted 
by the King guarantees that Ice- 
land shall retain “the independence 
of the tribunals, the freedom of the 
individual, liberty of faith, of the 

ress, of public meeting, &c., the 
inviolability of property, the self- 
governinent of the municipalities, 
and the equality of all citizens 
before the law.” 

The venerable Althing has existed 
as an institution for nearly nine 
hundred years: it was suppressed 
in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, but reorganized in 1843. 
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‘Dr. Henderson thus regretfully 


mentions how, during the period 
of the suppression of this National 
Assembly, the crowds which were 
wont to collect together on that 
annual occasion resorted instead 
to Reykiavik :— 


‘*Ever since the abolition of the 
althing, or national assembly, in the 
year 1800, the annual fair at Reyki- 
avik presents the only opportunit 
the natives now enjoy of meeting with 
one another, and transacting business 
of mutual or public concern. But it 
furnishes only a poor substitute for 
that interesting occasion. As long as 
they continued to assemble at Thing- 
valla, the Icelanders maintained a 
spirit of liberty and national inde- 
pendence; and though subjected dur- 
ing the later periods of their history 
to the sceptre of a foreign monarch, 
yet that sceptre has been swayed with 
so much mildness that it was impos- 
sible for them to be conscious of any de- 
terioration in their condition as the re- 
sult of this change. They delighted 
to visit a spot where the wisdom and 
eloquence of their ancestors had long 
been illustriously displayed; where 
their admirable constitution had been 
established, their laws framed, their 
magistrates elected, and all the various 
concerns of the nation finally adjusted. 
The contemplation of the natural 
scenery, too, by which they were sur- 
rounded, was calculated to revive in 
their remembrance the character.and 
events of other days. * * How differ- 
ent the scene presented in the streets 
of Reykiavik!” 


The same writer thus describes 
the forsaken scenery of Thingvalla 
and roundabout :— 


“ Having reposed about six hours, I 
drew aside the curtain of my tent 
door, when the Thingvalla-vatn pre- 
sented itself fully before me, near the 
middle of which the two black volcanic 
islands of Sandey and Nescy rose into 
view. On the opposite side, a rugged 
range of mountains, above which the 
sun had just risen, stretched along to 
the right; and the prospect was 
bounded on the south by a number of 
mountains, diversified in size and form, 
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but all of which appeared to owe 
their birth to the convulsive throes 
of the earth, occasioned at some re- 
mote period by the violence of sub- 
terranean fire. We set off for Thing- 
valla, across a plain entirely covered 
with lava; but as it was smoother and 
less broken, we rode over it without 
much difficulty. The track we fol- 
lowed led us all at once to the brink 
of the frightful chasm, called Almann- 
gi, where the solid masses of burnt 
rock have been disrupted, so as to 
form a fissure, or gap, not less than 
a hundred and eighty feet deep, in 
many places nearly of the same width, 
and about three miles in length. At 
first sight the stupendous precipices 
inspired us with a certain degree 
of terror, which, however, soon left 
us, and we spent nearly half an 
hour in surveying the deep chasms 
running nearly parallel with the main 
one, almost below our feet. On the 
west side of the rent, at no great 
distance from its southern termination, 
it is met by another opening, partially 
filled with large masses of broken 
rock, down which the traveller must 
resolye to proceed. Binding up the 
bridles of our horses, we made them 
descend before us, while we contem- 
plated with surprise the undaunted 
nimbleness with which they leaped 
from one step of the natural stair- 
case to another. In our own descent, 
it was not without impressions of fear 
that we viewed the immensely huge 
pieces of rock that projected from 
the sides of the chasm, almost over- 
head, and which appeared to be but 
slenderly attached to the precipice. 
When we arrived at the bottom, we 
found ourselves situated in the midst 
of a fine green; and, after stopping 
once more to admire the wild and rug- 
ged grandeur of the scenery, we again 
mounted our steeds, and, reaching a 
pass in the east cliffs, which, owing to 
the sinking of the ground, are con- 
siderably lower, we made our egress 
with the utmost ease.” 


The literature of Iceland may 
be divided into the Eddaic, the 
Skaldic and the Sagas. Various 
derivations have been given to the 
word Edda, which Mallett tells us 
simply means “great grandmother.” 
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The Icelandic author, Saemund, 
born 1057, died 1131, surnamed 
Frodé, or the learned, spent several 
years in Germany and France, stu- 
dying at the universities. Iceland 
might have lost’ him for ever, had 
not a relation of his prevailed on 
him to return to his native country, 
which doing he became a priest of 
Odin, living near the foot of Mount 
Hecla, on land which had belonged 
to his family since the first coloni- 
zation of Iceland, and devoted a 
great part of his time to the educa- 
tion of youth. He found leisure for 
the composition of poetry, and col- 
lected together those valuable rem- 
nants of Scandinavian antiquity 
known to us under the general 
name—the Hdda. Some writers 
assert without proof that Saemund 
transcribed the whole ZHdda from 
Runic manuscripts; it seems pro- 
bable, however, that he gleaned 
them mostly from oral tradition. 
One of them called “The Solar 
God,” was, it is thought, composed 
by Saemund himself; it is the only 
one in which there is a slight allu- 
sion to Christianity. All the others 
are evidently much older than the 
eleventh century. The Poetic Ldda 
is called “Saemund’s Edda,” to 
distinguish it from the Prose Edda, 
generally ascribed to the renowned 
Snorro Sturlusson. The following 
extract from the Poetical or Rhyth- 
mical Edda will, as we find re- 
marked by Blackwell, the editor of 
Mallett’s “ Northern Antiquities,” 
remind our readers of a passage in 
Carlyle :— 


*“T hung up my garments on the 
two wooden men who stand on the 
wall: Heroes, they seemed to be, when 
they were clothed! The unclothed are 
despised !” 


But, to be more explicit concern- 
ing this venerable composition :— 


-The Poetic Edda collected at the 


end of the eleventh century, or be- 
ginning of the twelfth, contains 
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thirty-nine poems. It was unknown 
to the world until the seventeenth 
century, when the celebrated Ice- 
lander Torfaeus came into possession 
of the valuable manuscript. We 
have now complete editions of all the 
poems, with notes and glossaries, 
The Poetic Edda contains, I. The 
Volupsi; II. One poem explaining 
the different races and castes located 
in Scandinavia at the time it was 
composed ; III. The Héva-mal, or 
“ Canticle of Canticles,” a tolerably 
complete code of Odinic morality ; 
IV. Mythical-heroic; and V. Mis- 
cellaneous. The Voélupsi, or Song 
of the Prophetess, is the oldest and 
most interesting of them all. It 
contains the whole system of Scan- 
dinavian mythology in the form of 
a Sybilline rhapsody. The pro- 
phetess imposes silence on all intel- 
lectual beings, and declares that she 
is going to reveal the decrees of the 
Father of Nature. She begins :— 


“ Give silence all 
Ye sacred race, 
Both great and small 
Of Heindal sprung: 
Vol-falther’s deeds 
I will relate, 
The ancient tales 
Which first I learnt. 
I knew giants 
Early born ; 
My ancestors 
Of former times: 
Nine worlds I knew, 
With their nine poles 
Of tender wood 
Beneath the earth. 
In early times 
When Genie lived 
Was sand nor sea 
Nor cooling wave; 
Nor earth was found, 
Nor heaven above; 
One chaos all 
And nowhere grass.” 


The prophetess goes on to de- 
scribe the inhabitants of the earth ; 
the gods; Loki, the evil spirit ; and 
finally the conflagration of the uni- 
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verse, the renovation of the world, 
&e. 

In the second poem, three castes 
are mentioned ; 1. Thralls, or slaves; 
2. Churls, or free; 3.. Odalsmen, or 
nobles. The thralls are described 
with black hair, and of uncouth ex- 
terior, with countenances like the 
Lapps, whom the Scandinavians did 
in fact subdue completely. The 
thralls are spoken of as toiling con- 
tinually, and suffering from such 
names as “frowsy,” “stumpy,” 
“* sooty-face,” &e., their daughters 
being called “lazy-body,” “smoky- 
nose,”’ “ crane-foot,” &. The churls 
have red hair and florid complexions, 
with appellations slightly less in- 
sulting, such as for the men, “ stiff- 
beard,” “husbandman,” “smith,” 
“holder ;”’ for the women, “ pretty 
face,” “swanlike,’ ‘ chatterbox,” 
and soon. But for the nobles, all 
the real poetic beauty is reserved. 
These Scandinavian aristocrats are 
described as rejoicing in fair hair, 
clear complexion, and fine piercing 
eyes. Their employments, heroic 
and graceful. They “wield the 
sword, dart the javelin, rein the fiery 
steed, and chase the deer. Jarl is 
the typical name; the fair lady is 
called “lively;” the minor cha- 
racters are kuown as “cousins,” 
“ nephews,” &c. 

In the Hdva-mal we find a series 
of wise sayings, of which we give a 
few from those translated by Bishop 
Percy :— 


“ A man can carry with him no better 
provision for his journey than the 
strength of understanding. In a foreign 
country, this will be of more use to 
him than treasures, and will introduce 
him to the table of strangers. 

“Hast thou a friend whom thou 
canst not well trust, but wouldst make 
him useful to thee? Speak to him 
with bland words, but think craftily, 
and thus render him levity for lies. 

“Don’t accustom yourself to mock- 
ing: neither laugh at your guest ora 
stranger: they who remain at home 
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often know not who the stranger is 
that cometh to their gate. 

“ One’s own home is the best home, 
though never so small. Everything 
one eats at home is sweet. He who 
lives at another man’s table is often 
obliged to wrong his palate. 

“ Love both your friends and your 
friends’ friends; but do not favour the 
friend of your enemies. 

“He Sa seeks to destroy the flock, 
or to take the life of another, must 
rise early. The sleepy wolf gains not 
the prey; neither the drowsy the 
victory.” 


So much for the poetical Edda. 

Our space will not allow us to 
dwell on the prose Edda, gene- 
rally known as Snorri Sturlusson’s, 
It treats of Scandinavian mytho- 
logy, seeking to explain in a con- 
versational form the revelations of 
the Vélupsd ; also it dilates on the 
language and modes of composition 
of the ancient Skalds. It is pro- 
bable, we read in the Edinburgh 
Review, Vol. LUXXXII., that Snorri 
Sturlusson formed the sketch of the 
Prose, or “ Younger Edda,” but that 
it was completed by others of his 
family to whom the manuscripts 
were left. 

Snorri Sturlusson, who was also 
the author of the “ Heimskrinyla,” 
or Chronicle of the Kings of Nor- 
way, was born 1178 at Hvamma in 
Iceland, where his family had been 
settled from the first colonization. 
He was brought up under the care 
of Loptson, the grandson of Sae- 
mund, and was thus early imbued 
with a love for the poetry of the 
north. By two rich marriages, and 
by his own wonderful talents, he at- 
tained to great wealth and influence, 
and was more than once, as we 
have already mentioned, elected 
Supreme Magistrate. His ambition, 
avarice, and love of intrigueembroiled 
him in sanguinary feuds. He mixed 
much in politics; losing the affec- 


tions of his own people, who sus- ° 


pected him of treachery to his 
country. Moreover, he displeased 
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the King of Norway, who sent 
secret instructions to Iceland for 
his arrest—or, if it must be so, 
for his assassination. Sturlusson, 
having many enemies, the King’s 
wishes were only too eagerly carried 
out, and the great historian was 
murdered by his sons-in-law at his 
own splendid residence at Reikolt. 

Skalds were those who practised 
their art as one requiring a learned 
education, and whose chief aim was 
to celebrate the deeds of living war- 
riors or their ancestors. They re- 
quired an elaborate knowledge of 
the rules of constructing verse, of 
which a hundred and six different 
kinds are given in the Hattalykli, 
or “Key of Metres” drawn up by 
Snorri Sturlusson.. Their poems 
were heroic, popular, and narrative, 
which last was the oldest. The 
famous “Death-song of Rognor 
Lodbroke” was a Skaldic composi- 
tion of the ninth century. After the 
introduction of Christianity (4.D. 
1000), the Sagaman was transformed 
gradually into the historian. Pro- 
fessor Miiller says, “‘ The Sagas pre- 
sent a picture of the public and 
private life, the feuds and the trad- 
ing voyages of the Icelanders, 
rendering it possible for us to form 
a perfect notion of Icelandic his- 
tory from the colonization to the 
present time.” The reformation 
introduced a new style of Icelandic 
literature, although the modern 
Icelanders, not forsaking their 
ancient customs, still delight in 
reading the Sagas of a thousand 
years ago. 

We regret to cut short a subject 
so rich in interest, of which the 
introduction to the Cleasby-Vig- 
fusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary, 
Dr. Dasent thus writes,— 


“ Iceland preserved through the dark 
ages, the two Eddas, which present to 
us in features which cannot be mis- 
taken, and in words which cannot die, 
the very form and fashion of that 
wondrous edifice of mythology which 
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our forefathers in the dawn of time 
imagined to themselves as the temple 
at once of the gods, and of the worship 
due to them from all mankind on this 
middle earth * * * It is not certainly 
in formd pauperis that Iceland appears 
at the bar of the tribunal of learning.” 


The ancient mariners of Iceland, 
who in their small vessels braved 
many a storm, revelling in the free- 
dom of the boundless ocean, reached 
America long before the great 
Columbus had appeared on this 
earth. It must not be forgotten 
that these bold wanderers discovered 
Greenland and Labrador. The Ice- 
landic annals mention how one of 
their people named Gunnbedrn had 
been there and reported its exis- 
tence to his countrymen—how Erik 
the Red-haired sailed in that direc- 
tion on a voyage of discovery, finally 
taking possession of land on the 
strange shores, naming the place 
“ Greenland.” 

The first attempt to introduce 
Christianity among the Icelanders 
was made A.D. 981, when a bishop 
of Saxony, having baptized one of 
these island people who was travel- 
ling in Germany, was requested by 
his convert to return with him and 
preach to his compatriots. Fre- 
derick the bishop, and Thorwald his 
Icelandic disciple, undertook a mis- 
sionary tour through Iceland, but 
made very few proselytes. It was 
not until some years later that the 
gods of the Valhalla were finally 
forsaken. It is related of Gissur 
and Hiallti, two of the Christian 
converts, that after having been 
exiled from the island for writing 
satirical verses against the Norse 
deities, they ventured to return for 
the sake of trying to spread among 
their own people the religion they 
had embraced. -On one occasion, 
when put to the test, Hiallti was 
ready to Jay down his life in support 
of the new doctrines he preached. 

The zeal manifested throughout 
by the two friends caused no little 
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stir among the people, and finally it 
was enacted, after many stormy dis- 
cussions, that “all Iceland should 
be baptized and worship one God.” 
The rite of baptism was adminis- 
tered, as we read in the Kristin 
Saga, to the whole population of 
the island in the hot baths, which 
they preferred to immersion in cold 
water. The reformation penetrated 
to this distant island in 1551, and 
the forms and ceremonies of the 
Icelandic church are now Lutheran. 
Bishop Vidalin of Skalholt, who 
lived early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, has been called the Icelandic 
Cicere, from the tasteful eloquence 
of his sermons, a copy of which is to 
be found in almost every house on 
the island. There was formerly a 
distressing scarcity of bibles in lee- 
land, which fact was reported to 
the authorities of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, who sent an 
abundant supply to that distant 
branch of the Church Universal. 
Dr. Henderson, from whose journal 
we have made many quotations, was 
the benevolent and intrepid distri- 
butor of the sacred volume. The 
Icelandic poet, Jon Thorlakson, 
chiefly known for his translation of 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” expressed 
for himself and his fellow country- 
mer the deep gratitude inspired by 
this gift of bibles, in a poem which 
is pronounced to possess consider- 
able merit; it was translated into 
Latin by the learned professor, 
Fenn Magnusson, and rendered in 
English by Dr. Henderson. 
Reikiavik, the capital of Iceland, 
is situated on the south side of a 
considerable inlet of the Faxa Fiord 
bay. The governor resides there, 
and the bishop. There is an obser- 
vatory, a royal society, and a public 
library, to which the Americans, 
in token of their sympathy with 
the millennial rejoicings, have lately 
generously contributed many vol- 
umes. The cathedral, which is the 
ouly stone building in Reikiavik, is 
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mentioned by Lord Dufferin in his 
“Letters from High Latitudes,” 
“as a moderate-sized, unpretending 
place, capable of holding three or 
four hundred people, erected in very 
ancient times, but lately restored.” 
' He speaks of the clergymen as 
wearing “black gowns witha ruff 
round the neck, as our bishops are 
painted in the times of James I.” 
From the same traveller we learn 
that, in Iceland, “everything not 
made of wood, is made of lava.” 
The pier, he found constructed out 
of huge boulders of lava; the mud 
on the roads, lava-paste ; the founda- 
tions of the houses, lava-blocks ; and 
in dry weather one was “ blinded 
with lava-dust.” Ata short dis- 


tance in the bay of Faxa Fiord are 
several small islands, the principal 
of which is Videy, famed for its rich 
pasturage, pretty scenery, and eider- 
ducks, who flock together there, 
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building their luxurious nests with 
the soft under-down plucked from 
their own bosoms. The Icelanders 
consider travelling a necessary part 
of education, one of their proverbs 
being,— 


“Heimskr ev heimalid barn ”— 
Homely is the home-bred child. 


Often they speak of the lament- 
able want of experience to be ex- 
pected from one who has never left 
his native land. But wheresoever 
the Icelander may roam, whatever 
may be the good fortune that may 
come to him, whatever may be the 
brilliancies of the scenes, or the 
society among which he may tarry 
during his wanderings, he is sure, 
towards the evening of his life, to 
find his way again to the beloved 
home among the snows and volca- 
10e8. 
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A PIECE OF CHALK, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


By ROBERT CURTIS, 


Author of “The Identification,” 


Bane — bang — went young Mar- 
ley’s double gun, and a brace of 
partridges fell before him. At the 
same moment, directly inside the 
hedge, he heard a crunching of the 
branches, accompanied by a sudden 
exclamation, and observed a young 
lad start from the spot, as if in 
fright. This was just what young 
Marley wanted, as he had strolled 
out for a day’s shooting to a quiet 
well-preserved corner of the estate, 
which had not been touched upon 
by the “numerous party of sports- 
men,” whom he had for some days 
previously been “ entertaining at 
Marley Castle.” 

“ Hello, boy!” cried Mr. Marley, 
“where are you going P Come iere, 
I want you.” 

He had bagged his brace of birds, 
and, being alone, it struck him that 
the boy might like to earn a ten- 
penny bit for carrying the bag. He 
expected good sport, for the covey 
was a large one, and he had marked 
the most of them down. 

All this took place in a field with- 
in a few yards of the little village 
church, which was a modern building 
in the Gothic style. It stood upon 


a gentle eminence, amidst a tuft of 


hawthorns and wild roses, an object 
of singular beauty, whether viewed 
as to its general appearance and 
position, or more minutely examined 
as to its architectural design and 
proportions. The bright September 
sun was shining full upon it at the 
time, and showed every arch and 
window, every point, edge, and 
mark, as distinctly as possible. 
Young Phiip Lipton was not a 


** Sea Coast Station,” 


“ James MeGrath,” Se 
shy boy—he had no need to be— 
young as he was, then about six- 
teen. But as heturned, in obedience 
to Mr. Marley’s call, he hurriedly 
put something into an old paste- 
board box, and thrust it into his 
breast-coat-pocket. 

“Come here, lad,” repeated Mr. 
Marley, “I waut you.” 

The boy returned towards the 
hedge. He knew very well that the 
gentleman was young Mr. Marley 
of “ The Castle,” his father’s land- 
lord, to whom respect, if no ‘ent, 
was due. 

He came up to the hedge, as if 
looking for a thin spot. 

“Come, boy, get through; here 
is a sort of an open,” said Mr. 
Marley. 

The boy got his head andshoulders 
in amongst the bushes, but he kept 
one hand still upon his breast, which 
impeded his progress. 

“T'll never get through, except 
your honour takes me by the hand,” 
he said, holding out the disengaged 
one. It was small and delicately 
white—not such a hand as had no 
other employment but that of help- 
ing his father to spread out yarn to 
bleach. 

Mr. Marley took it, and pulled 
him through the hedge. He re- 
marked the hand, and then looked 
at his feet, they were cut in much 
the same mould. But he was a 
studious, delicate-looking boy alto- 
gether. 

As in all such cases, a kind of 
catechism was entered upon, as to 
who he was, where he lived, &c., 
ending in a few closer questions 
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upon the subject in hand, as to 
whether he was ever “ out fowling” 
before, if he would be able to carry 
the bag, and if he had a good eye 
to mark the birds down. 

The lad acquitted himself satis- 
factorily in his replies; and with so 
much intelligence and respect, that 
Mr. Marley took quite a fancy to 
him; proposing to make a constant 
hawking boy of him whenever he 
went out to shoot. To this young 
Lipton demurred, and when pressed 
for his reasons, out came the truth, 
“That whenever he had a spare 
moment from assisting his father, 
he was either at school or studying 
—his love.” 

“Why, you were neither assisting 
your futher, nor at school, nor 
studying just now, when I came 
upon you idling under the hedge.” 

“Well no, sir, but—but—I hope 
I was not idling, or if I was I can’t 
well help it.” 

This extraordinary reply, coupled 
with his former ones, puzzled Mr. 
Marley not a little, and he began to 
feel an interest in the boy beyond 
what he had ever felt in a coarsely 
clad boy like him before. 

“Why,” said he again, “ you must 
have been idling if you were doing 
nothing; and I see no book with 
you from which you might bave been 
learning your Jesson for school.” 

**Well, no, sir, I had no book— 
but— but : 

“But what? What were you 
doing under the hedge, when I 
believe I nearly blew your brains 
out.” 

“ Well, sir, I—I—I was—I was 
cutting the church.” 

“Cutting the church! what do 
‘ne mean? 1 hope you have not 

een doing any mischief, youngster;” 
and Mr. Marley began to think that 
the boy had no brains to blow out— 
but he was wrong. 

The church had been built at the 
sole expense of the Marley estate,and 
young Morley, as the representative 
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of his father at home, was proud of 
it beyond measure. 

“ Well, uo sir,” replied the boy, 
“T cannot have done any harm, 
however little good I may have been 
doing.” 

Mr. Marley had never heard a 
more correct, or better turned sen- 
tence than this, from a person in 
the boy’s rank of life, and from so 
young a lad, and he determined to 
sift him further. 

* Come,” said he; “tell me hon- 
estly, my good boy, what do you 
mean by saying you were ‘ cutting 
the chureh ?’” 

“T ought to have said, sir, that I 
was cutting it out.” 

“Oh! cutting it out on paper, is 
it?” 

* No, sir, in chalk.” 

“In chalk! That, indeed, is some- 
thing; let me see it.” 

Philip was now shy in good ear- 
nest. He had been sitting under 
the hedge, opposite the side of the 
church. He had a huge piece of 
chalk, from which, with a sharp- 
pointed knife, he was working out 
a model of the church. It was the 
third or fourth day he had been at 
it, and it was now in avery forward 
state. Slowly, and with a flushed 
cheek, at Mr. Marley’s bidding, he 
took the pasteboard box from his 
pocket, and, taking out the model, 
he held it up, with much diffidence, 
to Mr. Marley’s view. 

The bright sun showed every 
niche and corner; every pinnacle and 
point; every arched window, door, 
and architrave, cut in the most 
beautiful and exact proportion. Mr. 
Marley would not touch it for the 
world, for there were blood and 
powder on his hands; but no words 
could describe his astonishment and 
admiration. Coupled to this, how- 
ever, there undoubtedly was, not 
only an implied, but at last an ex- 


‘pressed incredulity, that the boy 


himself had been the artist. 
The lad’s pride was hurt—* his 
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blood was up ”—but he did not for- 
get his manners. Nature was his 
godmother, and found it an easy 
task to teach manners to a heart 
where there was an innate sense of 
goodness. 

“ Indeed, sir,” he said, in reply 
to Mr. Marley’s doubts, “it was 
myself who carved every bit of it, 
and if you do not believe me, I shall 
finish this corner of it while you 
look at me.” 

Mr. Marley was now convineed 
of the genuimeness of the young 
artist, as well as of the beautiful 
correctness of the specimen, and he 
spared him the test. Moreover, he 
took the game-bag from him, told 
him to resume his study, and desired 
him “to call up to him at Marley 
Castle on the following morning, 
at eleven o'clock,” and Mr. Marley 
left, carrying his own bag. 

Philip Lipton’s father lived in 
the village of Donard. He was a 
bleacher of yarn by trade, which he 
earried on upon a long green strip 
of ground in rear of his house. He 
had only one child, a son, now not 
much past fifteen years of age, 
whose mother was dead. 

Philip Lipton, of oar story, was 
a clever child, and from the time he 
was ten years old, he had devoted 
every spare moment which he could 
call his own, to improving, by pri- 
vate study, the learning which he 
was picking up ata day school hard 
by. Philip had a mechanical mind, 
and soon began to sigh for greater 
things, prouder attainments, than 
what a mere knowledge of Murray’s 
grammar, or Sharman’s geography, 
could afford him. Not that he de- 
spised either, for he was every day 
mastering them, in the firm belief 
that they were necessary rungs in 
any ladder which he might attempt 
to climb. There was something, 
however, in the accurate, though 
intricate figures, of the problems of 
Euclid, which attracted his calceu- 
lating eye and mind more excitingly, 
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and he happened upon an old book 
of “Architectural Beauties,” which 
fairly set him all agog. : 

Summer and autumn were the 
seasons in which young Lipton loved 
to wander through the fields, and in 
the groves, when, with a book in 
hand, he would spend his leisure 
hours under some tall sycamore, 
where he was wont to combine 
nature and art, in what he himself 
afterwards termed, “a glorious com- 
bination of results!” I have seen a 
beautiful poem of his, written about 
this time, _ I give the reader an ab- 
stract from it, by which he will see 
that the boy was even then a poet, 
though his after life did not permit 
him to woo the muses. 


* Or, whether at the hour of noon, 
All in the sultry day of June, 
Beneath the broad and mantling shade 
Of some green sycamore I’m laid; 
Upon whose pendent flowers I see, 
High in the boughs, the dangling bee. 
Give me, I say, oh mountain muse, 
Whatever scene I chance to choose, 
If not like poet to impart, 
To gaze with poet’s eye, and feel with 
poet’s heart.” 


Such was, at this period, the poor 
bleacher’s half-ragged, but intellee- 
tual son. 

Stretching away beyond the road 
which led to the village, lay the 
demesne and family residence of 
Colonel Marley, who had been an 
absentee for years, and was still 
serving with his regiment in India. 
His son, young Edward Marley, 
whose mother died when he was an 
infant, occupied, at the time of 
which I write, “ The Castle,” and 
managed the estate as his father’s 
agent. He, too, was an only child. 
He had passed through all his edu- 
cational courses, and had lately taken 
his degree in Trinity College; a fine 
handsome young fellow, loaded with 
many honours. It was not intended 
that he should adopt any profession, 
being heir to theestate. Such were 
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his father’s wishes; and young 
Marley, having already distinguished 
himself amongst his cotemporaries, 
was quite satisfied to settle down 
into a quiet, useful, well-educated 
gentleman, as his father’s represen- 
tativeathome. He was foremost in 
all praiseworthy movements as they 
arose in the county, and though 
still young, had, from his position, 
been often “called to take the 
chair’ at public meetings. He 
joined his compatriots at Archery 
clubs and pic-nics in the summer, 
and in the hunting-field and at 
battues in the winter. 

He was unmarried, and as_ it 
would appear unapproachable on 
that point; yet he entertained his 
neighbours handsomely at table, 
sometimes — when married ladies 
would honour him with their pre- 
sence—in large parties, both male 
and female. Such were also his 
father’s wishes. 

It was no wonder, then, that 
young Marley was a prime favourite 
within a wide circle, of which Mar- 
ley Castle formed the centre. The 
young man had an ample allowance 
for all these things; in fact, he was 
ordered by his father to do the 
thing handsomely, and he was at 
liberty to expend any reasonable 
sum upon any useful project which 
his judgment might approve, as 
creditable to the name of Marley. 
The church estimate had been 
specially approved by Colonel Mar- 
ley himself. A correct account, 
however, was to be kept of all ex- 
penditure, and the balance of in- 
come lodged to his father’s credit at 
his military agents’. 

It was the end of September. 
The weather had been for some time 
past, and still continued, very fine 
and dry, with a crisp breeze. Par- 
tial sun and clouds alternated over 
the stubble-fields, with here and 
there a crop of corn still in stock, 
but the greater portion had been 
carried into the haggard and stacked. 
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Marley demesne offered good par- 
tridge-shooting, and now, after the 
first three or four days, when the 
attack which had been made by a 
“numerous circle of friends” had 
subsided, and they had returned to 
their homes, young Marley strolled 
out by himself for a day’s shooting 
to a quiet corner which had not been 
touched upon. Coming up along 
the inside of a high hawthorn-hedge, 
quite close to the church, his dogs 
came to a point, and now I have 
brought the reader to the point from 
which he started, and, as he knows 
what took place at the church, we 
can get on nicely. 

On the following morning, young 
Lipton presented himself at the 
castle. He had not long to wait, 
for Mr. Marley, though himself 
scarcely more than a youngster, was 
a man of buéginess, and not likely to 
forget any appointment he had 
made. But this was notall. Young 
Marley had, in the interim, fre- 
quently thought of that pale-faced 
studious boy. Words spoken by 
him as casual for the occasion, were 
repeated in his mind witha sort of 
prophetic sympathy,— 

“Jil never get through, except 
you take me by the hand.” The 
boy had meant nothing metaphori- 
cal, and yet the specimen of carving 
which he had reluctantly exhibited 
to Mr. Marley, gave it that turn to 
his mind. “He was evidently a 
talented boy, and perhaps his suc- 
cess in life would repay any one who 
‘took him by the hand.’” 

With these thoughts, young Mar- 
ley hunted over sume letters of his 
father’s. He wished to be clear 
upon the subject ; and there was one 
in which he remembered something 
of an expression, which he thought 
would justify him in “taking young 
Lipton by the hand” at any rea- 
sonable expense. 

* Aye, by jove, here it is!” he 
cried, while about twenty letters lay 
before him on the table. “ Let me 
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see what he says:—‘I have always 
had such cause to feel confidence in 
your judgment and discretion, that 
Lam certain I may give you per- 
mission to use them for any object, 
which would tend to the credit of 
the name of Marley, and with which 
your own feelings would coincide.’”’ 

“The very thing,” he exclaimed, 
placing the letter by itself, and put- 
ting the others up again. “One 
might almost think that the letter 
was written in anticipation of my 
present project, ‘and with which 
your own feelings would coincide.’ 
Just so.” 

It was now a few minutes past 
eleven o’clock, and Mr. Marley rang 
the bell. 

“T desired a young lad from the 
village to call here this morning,” 
he said to the servant; “‘ When he 
comes let me know.” 

Philip Lipton was even then at 
the yard door waiting, and was soon 
ushered in. He had lost his dinner, 
and left his father to spread his yarn 
unaided the day before, that he might 
continue “ cutting the church,” and 
bring the model in a finished state 
to Mr. Marley. It is needless to 
say, that he did not carry it home 
with him again, Mr. Marley was 
perfectly delighted with it, and after 
a few minutes’ further examination, 
it stood upon the mantelpiece of his 
study, under a small glass bell, im- 
provised for the occasion, as a loan 
from a stuffed bullfinch. 

Mr. Marley had then a long con- 
versation with the lad, spoke of his 
prospects in life, his tendencies, 
predilections, &c.; hinted at sending 
him to the metropolis for education, 
and many other things, all of which 
Philip drank in with open mouth, as 
well as ears. 

Mr. Marley then walked him 
round the outside of the castle, 
pointing out every portion of it in 
detail, and asked him, “If he would 
undertake to make him a model of 
it in chalk ?” 
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“T’ll try, sir,” he said, “ But I’m 
afraid it will be some time before I 
can do it, for I am at an invention, 
and the church came between me 
and it too long already. I thought 
of a pulley anda bar for it last night 
on my bed, and I would not like to 
lose what’s in my head about it.” 

“Take your time,” said Mr. Mar- 
ley, “here is some money to buy 
chalk.” 

It would be gross affectation to 
place young Lipton in such a senti- 
mental position, as to say that he 
was above receiving the gratuity. 
He thanked Mr. Marley, pocketed 
the money, and decamped in what is 
called,—“ high glee.” 

But, whatever it was that young 
Lipton had in his head which he 
“ Did not like to lose,” he either con- 
quered it that day, or postponed it. 

Mr. Marley gave orders for him to 
be admitted at the gate whenever he 
presented himself, to the extreme 
wonder of the gate-keeper; and the 
very next morning, about an hour 
after sunrise, he was walking round 
Marley Castle in precisely the same 
steps in which Mr. Marley had con- 
ducted him the day before. Soon he 
took a position for work, and out 
came a huge piece of chalk, from 
which he commenced to block out 
something of the rough outline of 
the building. 

The weather continued favourable 
for his operations. Early morning 
was best suited for his purpose, as, 
save a few impertinent jackdaws, 
nothing was astir. Morning after 
morning now, ere the sun was an 
hour old, it shone upon Philip Lip- 
ton, sometimes in front, sometimes 
in rear, or at one side or the other 
of the castle; sitting, mayhap upon 
one of the rustic seats, one of the 
stone pillars for the iron chain round 
the sweep, or the battlement of the 
little bridge, for there was a brisk 
trout stream to the left. 

While the lad was thus employed, 
Mr. Marley was not forgetful of his 
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intentions towards him. He had 
eutered into a correspondence with 
certain persons in the city, with 
whom he proposed to place him at 
board and lodging, while he could 
attend a scientific institution suited 
to the development of the peculiar 
talent of which he had fortunately 
found the boy to be possessed. 

This was not all easily arranged 
by letter, and Mr. Marley found he 
could only satisfactorily complete 
his arrangements in person, as they 
included the expenses of his instruc- 
tion at the institution adverted to. 

Mr. Marley, however, did not 
think it was betraying the trust 
which he had taken upon himself, 
to “ kill two birds with one stone ” 
—perhaps it was the first moment 
he had seen Philip Lipton which 
brought this old saying to his mind. 
However, he determined to act 
upon it, and, as he frequently had 
business which obliged him to go 
to the Metropolis, he deferred the 
matter until the next, time he went 
to town.” 

In the meantime, a model of 
Marley Castle grew under the knife 
of the boy, and ere three weeks had 
elapsed, he presented it perfect in 
all its parts and proportions to his 
patron. 

If Lipton had done himself credit 
on the mode! of the church, here he 
had indeed outdone himself; and 
when Mr. Marley expatiated on the 
still superior workmanship of the 
castle, young Lipton gracefully re- 
plied, “that he could only account 
for it by the superior interest he 
felt in the work.” 

Of course the castle soon stood 
beside the church, under a glass 
covering of its own, and Mr. Marley 
insisted upon paying the boy hand- 
somely for it. 

Lipton’s modeling now turned 
out a source of profit to him, which, 
notwithstanding some help which 
he gave to his father out of the 
proceeds, soon enabled him to 
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make a respectable turn-out on 
Sundays—as a talented boy ought. 
There were some old castles, arf 
old abbey, and a round tower i1 
the district. Lipton soon took a 
note of these, and it would sur- 
prise you to see the huge lumps 
of chalk of various sizes and shapes 
which he had placed away in a box, 
inadry place. He took models of 
each, one after the other, and found 
no difficulty in disposing of them to 
the gentry at fancy prices. In 
fact, he was obliged to leave several 
orders unexecuted, for Mr. Marley 
had been “in town,” and came back 
with all his arrangements completed 
for young Lipton’s start in life. At 
the end of three years, Philip Lipton 
had made sufficient progress to take 
another step forward—or rather for 
Mr. Marley to take it for him; and 
for that purpose he was now “in 
town” again—this time, specially. 
Ere he returned to Marley Castle, 
Philip Lipton was bound as a par- 
lour apprentice for five years, to the 
then most famous architect in the 
kingdom, and a commensurate fee 
paid in advance for board and in- 
struction. 

* * * * * * 

Five years !—Ten !—Thirty !— 
Fifty !—Ah! Time should not il- 
ways be counted in men’s minds by 
the actual number of years which 
have passed, but by the changes 
which have taken place during any 
period, be it long or short. Five 
years was not a very long vista in 
the perspective of time, for those 
who were aware of this arrangement 
to look through, without anticipating 
any great changes, The principal 
one indeed which every one pro- 
phesied and wished—“the wish 
being father to the thought ”’—was, 
that young Marley would, ere the 
termination of that period, be the 
happy husband of some beautiful 
young wife, and the proud father of 
some three or four chubby little 
fellows, with thick, red calve. to 
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their legs—almost as red as the 
short socks beneath them. If, 
reader, you are one who backs these 

ople in their thoughts and pro- 
Rosen for so short a period, listen 
to the facts, and tremble at your 
ignorance of the future. 

Ere the five years had passed, for 
which Mr. Marley’s generosity had 
bound young Lipton to a glorious 
career, Marley Castle was in posses- 
sion of a stranger, and its noble 
warm-hearted heir a penniless wan- 
derer, no one knew where. You 
have heard of the prodigal son— 
hear now of a prodigal father. It 
is a shame that such a thing should 
be; but “facts are stubborn things.” 

Colonel Marley was a monied 
man, independent of his estate, 
which, though very comfortable and 
sufficient for all social, and, to a 
certain extent, even luxurious pur- 
poses, was not so inexhaustible as 
to stand “riotous living’ abroad. 
Colonel Marley was not ignorant of 
this, but he gladly received its ba- 
lances as a help to the vast sums of 
money he was squandering “ right 
and left” in gambling and dissipa- 
tion of every kind. He had been 
in several battles, and at many 
sieges, and his share of prize money, 
besides all his perquisites of plunder, 
had amounted to upwards of fifty 
thousand pounds. This vast sum 
had—strange to say—been actually 
paid, and Colonel Marley thought, 
with his splendid pay and allow- 
ances, that it was inexhaustible. 

Colonel Marley knew that he was 
a bad man, but, like all bad men, he 
never intended that he should end 
as he did. Perhaps he had some 
idea that as the soil was rich, he 
could take crop after crop of wild 
oats. out of it without exhausting 
the land; and that he would one 
day lay it down with a good close 
sole, and return, a reformed rake at 
worst, to his estate and home. 
Hence, perhaps, it was, that he had 
given his son almost a carte blanche 
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to establish a good name and repu- 
tation at home before him ;—who 
was to know of his escapades in 
India, at that distance? They 
were none of them such as could 
be taken official notice of, and if 
peope at home should hear of them 
it would not be difficult, he thought, 
to refute them by a different line of 
conduct when he had returned, a 
steady elderly man, crowned with 
military honours. 

Short-sighted mortal! One rash 
step at the gambling table led to 
another, one scene of dissipation 
gave zest for the following one, 
which only preceded the next; and 
a hundred acts of profligacy were 
no more to atone for than the 
first great one which he had given 
way to—and so he went on. 

It is not dificult for such a man 
to run through £50,000, backed 
by even a moderate estate—nay, it 
is difficult for such a man to avoid 
it—or double the sum. 

Young Marley, in total ignorance 
of all this, lived a happy, con- 
fiding life at the castle; writing 
affectionate ietters by every month’s 
mail to his father, explaining the 
improvements he had made on the 
estate. The plantations here, the 
draining there, the perfect keeping 
everywhere. Long letters they were, 
sixteen and twenty pages, some 
of them. To these he would only 
occasionally get a reply, of some 
page and a half, approving of every- 
thing, and always ending with a 
complaint of want of time to write. 
“He was only waiting to be made 
a Major-General, to retire and come 
home,” &c. This last hope, which 
was never omitted, gave poor young 
Marley some consolation for the 
bitter feeling of pain which the 
cold tone and shortness of his 
father’s letters had latterly caused 
him. His affectionate heart, how- 
ever, did make much allowance for 
what he really believed to be his 
father’s busy position, and he went 
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on working, happily and hard, in 
hopes of gratifying him upon his 
return, still more than he had even 
led him to expect. 

Alas! young Marley knew no- 
thing of the true state of affairs, 
until, one morning an execution 
was placed upon the castle. Mort- 
gages, the existence of which he 
was totally ignorant, had been fore- 
closed, and the estate was adver- 
tised to be sold—and sold it was, 
with cattle, horses, furniture, &c., 
and Edward Marley walked forth— 
a beggar—saving and except his 
brains. 

Many gentlemen—his neighbours 
—called, the moment they heard 
that there was anything wrong at 
the Castle, “to see what could be 
done.” But Marley had left be- 
fore sunrise the day following that 
upon which the execution had been 
laid on—on foot, and alone. 


* * * * * 


Forty years! Alas! how long 
to look forward to,—how short to 
look back upon! 

A traveller, apparently foot-sore 
and weary—though only apparently 
so, from his meditative mood— 
wended his solitary way along the 
high road leading towards the 
populous and thriving town of 

Respectable in appearance 
he undoubtedly was. Perhaps those 
who saw him pass the road, thought 
him more eccentric than poor, for, 
though walking, he was well but 
plainly dressed. Something seemed 
to disturb the wanderer’s thoughts, 
for ever and anon he sought some 
elevated spot from which to gaze, 
always in the same direction, far 
away to the right. 

It was the end of autumn, anda 
fine October had crowned the world 
with a golden glory. The roads 
were dry, but not dusty. The air 
was clear, and a light breeze blowing 
behind our traveller—so light that 
he felt it not, except when he 
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turned, in some extraordinary ex- 
citement, to look behind him. 

Presently he heard the clattering 
feet of evidently a pair of horses, 
at a long distance off, but coming 
his way. “Some gentleman’s car- 
riage,” he said; “ but what is that 
to me? I must, ere long, turn off 
the high road.” 

Soon a carriage drew near, and 
an elegant though simple turn-out 
it was. It so happened that it 
overtook him at full speed, just as 
he had turned round a short corner, 
and was near upsetting him, for in 
endeavouring to get out of its way 
he tripped and fell against the bank 
at the road-side. Instantly a head 
was thrust out of the open window, 
and a gentleman desired the ser- 
vant to stop. 

“T hope you are not hurt, my 
good man,” said the gentleman. 
“Tt was an awkward spot to over- 
take you, and I cannot suppose my 
servant saw you, until he had nearly 
run over you. I hope you are not 
hurt.” 

“ Not in the least, sir, I assure 
you, and if I even were, it was quite 
my own fault. I knew the carriage 
was coming, but I thought I should 
have had time to pass over.” 

It was very evident that the 
pedestrian was a gentleman, and 
the occupier of the carriage was 
not satisfied with having apologised 
for the accident, but added, “ If 
you are coming in this direction, 
sir, I shall be most happy to give 
you a seat ;” and he threw the door 
open, and moved over with so 
genuine a welcome, that the tra- 
veller could not doubt its sincerity, 
and accepted the offer, with thanks. 

It is no great wonder if an 
“awkward pause” ensued, as the 
carriage drove on; but as they were 
both educated gentlemen, it was 
not likely to become embarrassing— 
they were equals in that, if in 
nothing else. 

Our traveller was apparently the 
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elder of the two by some years. 
But time had laid his hand heavily 
upon the one, lightly upon the 
other, and the apparent was more 
than the actual difference in 
their ages. Neither Broughams 
nor Glarences were at that time 
thought of, and the front of this 
carriage was square, with large 
pockets, which were filled with books 
and papers; and in the corner 
where the gentleman sat, were three 
or four maps, rolled upon round 
pieces of stick with turned ends. 
Our traveller seemed to be more 
inclined to silence than the other, 
although he had perhaps a better 
opening for conversation. The 
other was the first to speak. 

“ How far can I leave you, sir, 
on your road. I go on myself 
to —— 

“Thank you, if you leave me 
at the turn to the village of Donard, 
about five miles on this side of the 
town to which you are going, I 
shall be obliged to you. I will 
show you the turn when you come 
to it.” 

“IT can leave you in the village 
if you wish.” 

“Well, no, thank you, it would 
be a round for you, and I would 
rather, if you please, walk from the 
turn.” 

“I don’t mind the round, if that’s 
all. Ishall go part of the way off 
the road towards it at all events, 
as I wish to see the church.” 

“You are not a stranger, then, 
in these parts ?”’ 

“Neither are you, for you knew 
it would be a round to go through 
the village.” 

As he spoke they came to the 
turn adverted to. 

“Let me out here, please, sir, 
and pray accept my best thanks.” 

The carriage was stopped, and 
our traveller got out. “Can I do 
anything more for you?” the 
gentleman said, as they shook hands. 

“ Nothing, thank you,” said the 
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other, and he“turned abruptly back 
in the same direction from which 
they had just come. The gentle- 
man threw himself back in the 
carriage, musing on the singular 
and silent man from whom he had 
just parted. The carriage turned 
towards the village, and soon came 
in sight of the church, when the 
servant got, orders to stop again, 
and the gentleman got out and, 
passing through a gate, he made 
straight for the church. 

He scrambled over one ditch and 
another, crossing the fields, until 
he stood beside an old hawthorn 
hedge. 

“This is about the spot, I think,” 
he said. “Forty years! Forty 
years! Only once in all that time— 
well, well, I should have come here 
oftener—I could have stood it better. 
I could stand it still. Stand it! 
What do I say? Am I not at the 
top of the wheel—at the height 
of an honest ambition. Aye, here 
is the very spot he must have pulled 
me through—but_ how overgrown! 
Ah! he was not ashamed to take 
a ragged boy’s hand then, and now 
God ‘only knows what has become 
of him, if he be still alive. There 
is not a corner of the globe, where 
printing is known, that I have not 
sought him out by advertisement. 
Oh, Marley, Marley, my friend and 
patren, if you be still alive, may 
heaven protect you, and permit me 
once more to offer you this hand; and 
if you be gone to the land of spirits, 
hear my prayer, and stand before 
me that’ I may thank you. Oh, 
Marley, Marley, where are you, 
Marley ?” 

*“ Here, here,” cried our traveller, 
from the other side of hedge, “ you 
are, you must be, Philip Lipton.’” 
There was a pause, as the two men 
looked at each other through a 
slight opening in the bushes. 

Mr. Marley was the first to move 
—the first to speak, “ I'll never get 
through, except you take me by the 
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hand,” he said, smiling, and burst- 
ing his shoulder forward as Philip 
Lipton had done almost in the same 
spot forty years before. Sir Phili 
Lipton took the proffered hel, 
and gave a lusty pull, and once 
more these two good men stood face 
to face. 
* * * * * 

We may now draw the sequel of 
these facts to a speedy close. Time 
will not permit us to philosophise, 
and magazines are sparing of their 
space. 

Young Lipton’s (as we used to 
call him) career we may notice first. 
So soon as the time of his appren- 
ticeship had expired, he set up for 
himself, as an architect and land- 
scape gardener; the latter phase 
of his profession, however, being 
subordinate to the grand foundation 
upon which he was to build his fame. 
Wherever the former formed the 
subject of an order, the other, if 
required, was amply and gratuitously 
afforded. 

Soon the beauty of his specimens, 
not now in chalk, but in stone, 
attracted the attention, not only of 
individuals, but of nations ; and con- 
sultations and orders poured in 
upon him so fast, that in many 
instances he could only draw out 
his plans, and hand over the work 
to confidential subordinates, and 
contractors, giving an occasional 
inspection to see how matters were 
going on; now in the North, now 
in the South, now in the East, and 
‘anon in the West. “Who built 
that magnificent chapel here?” 
“ Lipton.” “ Who that grand ca- 
thedral there ?”’ “ Lipton.” “ Who 
that splendid church, that custom 
house, that jail, that town-hall, 
that college, that workhouse, that 
railway terminus, those barracks, 
and that bank?” “ Lipton,” “ Lip- 
ton”’—all built by Lipton. Soon 
a public institution of vast extent 
and splendour was to be built, and 
all the most famous architects in 
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Europe were invited to send in 
plans and estimates. Sixteen men, 
all at the head of their profession— 
each almost certain of success—laid 
their wits to work—a large sum was 
offered for the hest plan, inde- 
pendent of the certainty that the 
successful competitor should be put 
in possession of the contract to 
commence the work. Six months 
were given to the candidates to 
mature their plans, and send them 
in. Young Lipton—for even still 
it was no misnomer to call him so 
—now felt that there was an open 
to confirm, if not to add to, the 
fame he had already attained. But, 
failing, he felt would wipe out much 
of the progress he had made in 
men’s minds. “ To be, or not to be,” 
was now the question. Philip Lip- 
ton knew that it was a momentous 
crisis in his life. “ But one can 
succeed,” thought he—* surely al? 
the others must not be numsculls.” 
If he was beaten, he would be 
beaten in tip-top company. He 
would send in a plan—why not? 
Six months had been given to send 
in the plans; and six weeks from 
that to the committee, to consider 
them and select. 

As the end of the six weeks drew 
nigh, great was the excitement, 
great the anxiety, which burned in 
the hearts of sixteen aspirants to 
undying fame. The declaration was 
open to the public, and the board- 
room was crowded to excess. The 
candidates—such of them as were 
present—were in front of the crowd 
—their friends, and such of the 
public as were architecturally curi- 
ous, crushing in the rear. 

It is unnecessary to say that the 
Board consisted of scientific and 
practical men, all in the profession 
upon the merits of which they were 
called on to decide. The chairman, 
whose flag of fame floated from 
many a spire, and many a tower, 
far and near, standing up, said, 
* Gentlemen candidates, stand for- 
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ward and attend to what I say.” He 
then made a pretty little speech, ex- 
patiating upon the beauty and com- 
pleteness of the plans with which 
they had been furnished: —“ Further 
than their names, as having attained 
a high position in their profession, 
the Board know nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, of the competitors. 
Their decision is based chiefly 
upon superior adaption of purpose, 
with equal, rather than superior 
merit. Those, therefore, whose plans 
have not been selected, need not 
feel disappointed. None of the 
plans are deficient in architectural 
beauty or design, but one in par- 
ticular combines both with that 
which is so indispensable. With- 
out being inferior in any respect, 
it is superior in many points of 
beauty, and it has successfully 
grasped the one great object—the 
judicious distribution of space. It 
is no disparagement to the other 
plans, to have selected the one we 
have done—they are all excellent. 
We can choose but one out of 
sixteen, and with one voice we ac- 
claim the first place and prize to 
the plan submitted by Mr. Philip 
Lipton.” 

There was a burst of applause, 
and congratulations from “ Young 
Lipton’s” adherents, and it soon rang 
through the city that his plan had 
been selected—the prize was his, the 
work to be done by him! 

In due course of time, this great 
public Institution was finished, per- 
fect in all its parts, and handed over 
to the committee, or commissioners, 
or whatever they were. It was 
opened by Royalty upon a certain 
day, about three months after, and 
as “Young Lipton,” amidst a host 
of Lords and Earls, received Her 
Majesty on bended knee at the 
grand entrance, she gracefully took 
a sword from an aid-de-camp and, 
laying it upon his shoulder, said, 
. Rise up, Sir Philip Lipton.” Such 
was the man, who had now returned 
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the compliment of pulling Mr. Mar- 
ley through the hedge, andconducted 
him to his carriage. 

Sir Philip Lipton was now on his 
way to the town of——, a large sea- 
port, for the purpose of laying out 
a site for a new custom-house, har- 
bour, piers, and extensive docks, for 
which he had received a government 
and corporation order. 

Mr. Marley had only come to the 
neighbourhood upon a private re- 
connoitering object of his own, and 
at once acceded to Sir Philip’s 
suggestion, that he should accom- 
pany him to the town, and spend the 
evening with him at his hotel. Had 
they not much, very much, to talk 
over, and say to each other? Aye, 
they had forty years “jottings,” as 
the literary world now calls every- 
thing, to exchange. 

After the cloth had been removed, 
and these two stranger friends, I 
may call them, were sitting with 
their wine and filberts before them, 
Sir Philip began at once. “ Mr. 
Marley,” he said, “this seems a 
providential opportunity, and I owe 
it to you not to lose a moment in 
detailing to you my successful pro- 
gress in life, since the day you took 
ragged Philip Lipton by the hand 
and pulled him through the hedge.” 
He then went over, but in a modest 
and unpretending manner, the sub- 
stance of what the reader has already 
heard. 

“That must have been, indeed,” 
said Mr. Marley, “a proud moment 
when you received at the hands of 
your sovereign, so just an acknow- 
ledgment of your self-made fame.” 

“ No doubt it was, but believe me, 
Mr. Marley, that neither the glit- 
tering pageant of the procession, 
the gilded pillars of the spacious 
dome which was to crown my fame, 
the noble andthe proud with whom 
I was associated—not even the pre- 
sence of the Royal Lady before 
whom I knelt—could exclude from 
my heart regret at the thought that 
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you were not present to witness the 
result of your past kindness, nor ex- 
tinguish the hope, which has been 
this day fulfilled, of meeting you 
again. But no more of my self, or 
I shall grow egotistical. And it is 
now time, Mr. Marley, that you 
should tell me something of your- 
self. Here have I been patting my- 
self upon the back for the last half- 
hour, and——” 

“You may go on for the next,” 
said Marley, “if that is the way 
you address me—‘ Mr. Marley!’ I 
suppose you are standing on your 
dignity, and expect me to call you 
‘Sir Philip;’” and Marley laughed 
so genuinely, that the other knew 
how to take it at once. 

“ Nay, Marley, then, with- 
out the Mister—my patron, and 
shall I say—my friend.” 

“ Of course you shall. And now 
for my story, and although it has 
not, like many others, ended in 
poverty and despair, it has been by 
no means so exciting or triumphant 
as yours, Philip. You must, of 
course, be aware of the sudden crush 
that came upon the name and estate 
of Marley by my unfortunate father’s 
mad career. 1 shall say no more of 
him—De mortuis nil—I wish I 
could add the other two words— 
but no matter, you may have heard 
of his sad end. I left Marley Castle 
with not five pounds in my pocket, 
and my wardrobe on my back. I 
sought the metropolis on foot. My 
education and tastes were literary, 
I had learned shorthand at school, 
and improved it while in college ; I 
therefore could not starve. 1 soon 
got employment, and with practice, 
soon, like g f/giend of mine, rose to 
the top of my profession. It was 
not unremunerative ; and my wants 
being few as a lonely bird, a scheme 
entered my head, and trickled from 
that, day by day, into my heart—to 
screw every penny I could to- 
gether—save—save—save—and the 
dream that I might one day pur- 
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chase back Marley Castle and estate, 
fell upon me waking and sleeping. 
Alas! I fear it was but a dream 
after all. I suppose you are a mar- 
ried man, Philip, and I will hide 
nothing even on that subject from 
you.” 
ae Iam. I doubted that you could 
long leave this part of your story 
out—go on.” 

“ Well, in the midst of my work 
I became acquainted with one who 
soon absorbed my whole soul— 
that’s the fact, in so many words. 
At that time I was connected with 
the House of Commons, and my 
position, so far from throwing me 
out of society, was the means of 
throwing me into it, and I met her 
on almost equal terms; at least, I 
could soon see that she might be led 
to believe so. You see, Philip, I 
can be egotistical too. I was even 
then in receipt of a tolerably hand- 
some income—that is, for a bachelor. 
But how would a wife and family 
assist me to fulfil the vow I had 
registered in my heart—to redeem 
the Marley estate, which was the 
one great ambition of my life. I 
felt that propinquity was not only 
dangerous, but would be fatal—and 
I fled—fled honourably. I threw 
up all my engagements; none of 
them were permanent, or binding. 
I broke new ground, went to Ame- 
rica, and soon fell into business 
there, which almost doubled my pre- 
vious income. I continued steadily 
to lay by every farthing which was 
not actually necessary to support 
me in tolerable independence, and 
the ‘lay by’ was accumulating. 
But I calculated, over and over 
again, the probable result of time. 
Unless I speculated, I could not 
make more than I was then doing, 
for 1 had as much business as I could 
master, and at the top price. To 
speculate would be to risk the loss 
of everything I had already accom- 
plished, aud so throw my past time 
away. Iknew very well what tlie 
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Marley estate was worth; I knew, 
too, that the actual value was not 
likely to tempt a contented, prudent 
person, to sell it. I calculated all, 
Philip, and my hopes vanished in 
tenuas aures. I see you smile, 
Philip, but you will laugh outright, 
I suppose, when I tell you that I 
calculated—we always cale’late in 
America—that the worship of her 
I loved would be the next best 
thing to the worship of a vow which 
could never be fulfilled.” 

I thought that would be about 
the sum total of your cale’lations. 
But I beg your pardon, Marley— 
go on,” 

“T returned on a month’s leave 
from my emyloyer, to whom I had 
been obliged to bind myself for a 
certain time. The emoluments 
were so good that I had not hesi- 
tated to do so; binding him on 
his part, that I should not be 
superceded, or cut in the salary, 
under any circumstances. Philip, 
only think of this Yankee Editor 
insisting upon inserting the words 
‘during good behaviour’ in this 
clause. Why don’t you stamp 
your foot, Philip, and scowl at the 
scoundrel ?”’ 

“Quite right, Marley. You 
know he was a Yankee, and was 
wide awake, I cule’ late.” 

“ Well, I’m glad to find you are 
inclined to be pleasant — mais 
n’importe. I returned, to find her 
what I had hoped—free! We re- 
turned together to America—I a 
happy man in the possession of 
such a wife. I imparted to her my 
project, and the hopelessness of it 
from the number of years it would 
take to accumulate the purchase- 
money, supposing that the estate 
would be sold. She would not 
allow me to abandon the hope. 
She had expectations from an uncle 
who was rich, and had always been 
fond of her. We lived frugally, but 
well, still putting by each year 
something, if not so much as I had 
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done in the first ‘wildness of my 
dream. We have three children, 
Philip—a boy and two girls, and 
we are still happy and blest in 
being spared to each other. Al- 
though I am certain we cannot 
have saved more than half what 
would purchase back the Marley 
estate, I have been induced to 
come over again to this country, 
from an advertisement which I saw 
in a newspaper, that the estate 
was to be sold under the Incum- 
bered Estates Court, and perhaps 
will be sold cheap—that may give 
me achance. I came down to this 
neighbourhood to pick up all the 
information I can about it and 
its present proprietor. I may be 
able to get it after all. Perhaps 
I might buy it by private sale 
before the auction day, as the ad- 
vertisement said, ‘ if not previously 
disposed of.’ ” 

“No, Marley, you’re late. The 
estate was advertised, as you say, 
but it has been already sold by 
private contract—you are late, my 
dear fellow.” 

“You speak, Philip, almost as 
if you were glad—why do you 
smile ?” 

“Not without cause, Marley. 
If you had a wild dream, and re- 
gistered a vow, I too had a dream, 
though perhaps not so wild. I too 
registered a vow. I have been 
watching that estate ever since I 
became an independent man—and 
my means have long been beyond 
my wants, for I have no family. 
The moment, therefore, I found the 
estate was to be sold, I pounced 
upon it as an eagle would upon 
its prey. You are late, I tell you 
—the esiate is miffe, bought and 
paid for. I never gave up the 
hope, Marley, that you might one 
day return. If rich, thankful that 
I had purchased it in trust for you; 
and if poor, still not too proud to 
accept it as a small portion of the 
superabundance of your own bounty. 
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Lodge whatever money you had ap- 
propriated towards the purchase, to 
your own credit at your banker’s, 
pay me the difference on St. Tib’s 

ve, which date will enable you to 
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OxtveR WenpEtt Homes is in 
more ways than one a phenomenon 
in American literature. He is wholly 
un-American in style ;—thoughtful, 
reserved, reposed, refined,—in a 
word, gentlemanly, This statement 
is not intended as an imputation of 
vulgarity to representative American 
writers, but their distinctive cha- 
racteristic is not what we, on this 
side the water, call gentlemanliness. 
They exhibit rather a trait higher in 
the literary scale—strength. This 
sometimes degenerates into spas- 
modic flash. 

Holmes cannot properly be called 
forcible, and he is never flashy. He 
does not speak as an orator to an 
excited crowd, he talks with you,— 
gravely, humorously, sometimes pa- 
thetically; but never losing his 
equanimity in the excitement of 
argument. “ Talking,” he says 
himself, “is one of the fine arts ;— 
the noblest, the most important, 
and the most difficult. That con- 
versation which is suggestive rather 
than argumentative, which lets out 
the most of each talker’s result of 
thought, is commonly the pleasantest 
and the most profitable.” Occa- 
sionally he warms with his subject, 
and becomes eloquent ; but he keeps 
a check on his emotion, and gnly 
for a moment allows you to have a 
glimpse of his earnestness. You 
raay detect a flash in his eye, a smile 
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divide it as dowers upon your 
daughters. Philip Lipton is this 
day the happiest man in the 
United Kingdom.” 


WENDELL HOLMES. 


on his lip, a break in his voice; but 
if you look for a fierce invective, or 
a roar of laughter,or a flood of tears, 
you will be woefully disappointed. 
Style is, like physiognomy, a great 
index of a man’s character ; and from 
peculiarities of style we can often 
deduce peculiarities of nature. More 
than this, style and physiognomy 
being the two most direct outward 
manifestations of an author’s in- 
ward self, we can sometimes form a 
fair guess at the expression of face 
from a knowledge of the way of 
writing. 

Now, what manner of man do we 
expect to see in Dr. Holmes’ pic- 
ture ? Is it the true type of Trans- 
atlantic beauty :—thin face; sharp 
bold eyes, that conceal sentiment 
and passion in the fixedness of hard 
determination ; wild moustache and 
beard; bony, practical jaws; mus- 
cular hands, suggestive of the bowie 
and the derringer? Nothing of the 
kind. No one who has read the 
“ Autocrat” is surprised when he 
finds that the author is a quiet- 
looking middled-aged gentleman, 
with decorously-cut whiskers and 
neatly-brushed hair ; far-seeing eyes, 
full of kindly humour; and lips 
moulded to express every variety of 
feeling, but composed into astate of 
calm complacence. It is an essen- 


tially civilized face:—no overgrowth 
of untamed emotions, no undue pre- 
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ponderance of any single quality to 
break the harmony of the whole. It 
is the face of a man of whom you 
would ask advice with certainty of 
obtaining the results of valuable 
experience, and with equal certainty 
of obtaining valuable sympathy. It 
is the face, of all others, that you 
would least be inclined to class with 
the typical Jim Bludsos, of the 
Western Continent. 

Moreover, Holmes is decidedly 
un-American in the matter he 
treats of in his books. Most of 
our Transatlantic cousins, poets 
and prose-writers, have something 
new, something startling, or at 
least urgently important, to tell us. 
Walt Whitman raises his clear 
strong voice in a hymn to Uni- 
versal Brotherhood. Bret Haurte 
gives us, in his own marvellous 
way, a glimpse at what life is in 
the far West. Lowell, in the “ Big- 
low Papers,” hammers out stern 
truths that frighten politicians. 
Even Mark Twain, when he ceases 
to be a buffoon, surprises us by 
earnestness in the description of 
strange facts. But Holmes is not 
one of these. He has only one 
theory that can be called in any 
sense startling. He does not pro- 
fess to be a prophet of coming 
events, or an apostle of novel 
creeds. He is even conservative 
in his literary tendencies: an odour 
of old-world life pervades his books. 
It is with the unchanged and un- 
changeable things of nature that 
he occupies himself. A thought 
about love or friendship, as they 
were in the time of ancient Nine- 
veh, and as they will be when the 
process of evolution shall have 
reached its climax: —a_ sighing 
glance at the irrevocable past:—a 
word of yearning pity for the un- 
loved:—a sympathetic speech to 
those who wear themselves away in 
hard routine-tasks :—a half-humor- 
ous, half-solemn warning to the 
dilettante :—a cheering encourage- 
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ment to the doubter:—-these are 
the things that we look for and 
find in Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Simple themes they are, very simple 
and very old, belonging to no time 
or nation in particular, interesting 
to all. 

But notwithstanding, or perhaps 
on account of, their simplicity, these 
subjects are extremely difficult to 
expatiate upon with success. No- 
thing of course can be easier than 
to put together a string of platitudes 
about ordinary sentiments; but to 
produce, on such topics, books con- 
taining several hundred pages where 
the interest never flags, 1s a task 
that every author cannot accom- 
plish. Holmes is hardly what is 
called an original thinker. He 
thinks the thoughts, and expresses 
the thoughts, of all thinking men; 
yet we never accuse him of being 
commonplace. His success is due 
to adherence to a principle; and 
that principle is, that an author of 
his peculiar kind should never 
hesitate or fear to write down his 
simplest ideas, his most frequently 
recurring fancies, his most appa- 
rently trite conceptions. When, 
added to and guided by this rule, 
there is a power of expression as 
rare as it is exquisitely appropriate, 
we can scarcely wonder that the 
result is peculiarly charming. 

Who does not remember being a 
thousand times in the vein of thought 
suggested by the best known pas- 
sages in the “ Breakfast Table” se- 
ries? And yet none, or very few, are 
inclined to take umbrage at such ex- 
pressions of their sentiments. The 
reader says, This man has the very 
feelings that I have: he can put 
into words what I have felt so often 
without being able to express: he 
knows me: he isafriend. “ I don’t 
suppose,”- says the Old Master in 
“The Poet,” that the thoughts 
whiéh came up of themselves in my 
mind were so mighty different from 
what come up in the minds of other 
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folks. And that’s the best reason 
I could give for telling them. I do 
know this: I have struck a good 
many chords, first and last, in the 
consciousness of other people.” 

If we go a little deeper into the 
secret of Holmes’ charm, we shall 
find that it lies in sympathy. He 
is the very reverse of the self-con- 
scious writer who shrouds himself 
in the cloak of his own individuality, 
which at the same time hinders his 
comprehensive view of the outside 
world, and prevents the outside 
world from clearly understanding 
him. It is an interesting and im- 
portant fact in the philosophy of 
literature, that the very highest 
writers of a nation merge their in- 
dividuality ir universality. Homer 
has no discernable sel!-conscious- 
ness; Shakspeare has none« Critics 
may dissect the “Iliad” and “ Mac- 
beth” for a long time before they dis- 
cern in them the germ of peculiar 
personality. With the next class, 


which embraces a much wider range- 


of authors, the case is different. 
Milton is essentially self-conscious, 
he breathes his own soul—the soul 
of Milton and of none else—into 
every line of his poetry and prose. 
So it is with all the great secondary 
writers,—Euripides, Virgil, Dante. 
Below these, again, comes a smaller 
number, who are wise enough to aim 
at no distinctive expression of in- 
dividuality ; whose connection with 
mankind is of a different range from 
that of Shakspeare, of a different 
kind from that of Milton. They 
ean never reach the latitude of sym- 
pathy of the first rank, nor the alti- 
tude of earnestness of the second. 
They are contented with their own 
sphere of influence, narrow and 
low compared with the others, but 
wide enough and high enough for 
their allotted place in the world of 
literature. 
Holmes belongs to this last class. 
“America has not yet given birth to 
her Shakspeare ; she has plenty of 
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writers interpenetrated by their own 
personality ; the “ Breakfast-Table” 
series is, perhaps, the highest ex- 
pression on that side the Atlantic of 
the minor rank of sympathy. The 
author, in his intellectual training, 
appears to have fostered those quali- 
ties which he possesses in common 
with the rest of mankind, rather 
than those which are peculiar to 
himself. Even when he describes 
his special idiosyncrasies, they are 
of a kind that all can understand. 
“ Are you tired,” asks the Autocrat 
of his readers, “ are you tired of my 
trivial personalities—those splashes 
and streaks of sentiment, sometimes, 
perhaps, of sentimentality, which 
you may see when I show you my 
heart’s corolla as if it were a tulip ? 
Pray do not give yourself the trouble 
to fancy me an idiot, whose conceit 
it is to treat himself as an excep- 
tional being. It is because you are 
just like me that I talk, and know that 
you will listen. Weare all splashed 
and streaked with sentiments—not 
with precisely the same tints, or in 
exactly the same pattern, but by the 
same hand, and from the same 
palette.” The result of this system 
of conscious assimilation is naturally 
a strong growth of sympathy; and, 
owing to this sympathy Dr. Holmes 
has the power of putting himself 
en rapport with all men who think, 
and of speaking their thoughts. A 
friendly communication is thus 
opened between author and reader ; 
perhaps the most desirable result 
that can be attained by any literary 
undertaking. 

So much for the Catholicity and 
sympathy of Holmes: his individu- 
ality remains to be considered, for 
he has, as all writers of genius have, 
some personal characteristics; al- 
though these may be, and are, in his 
case, merged in the tide of universal 
sympathy. The first distinguishing 
point that strikes every reader of 
the “ Breakfast-Table ” series is the 
peculiar humour contained therein. 
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This is so remarkable that a writer, 
more noted for brilliancy than for 
critical acumen, has thought it a 
sufficient definition of the author’s 
talents to characterize hinras “a 
funny fellow.” Probably no ex- 
— could be devised that would 

e more utterly misleading. It 
suggests humour of the farcical 
type:— Artemus Ward, his Book,” 
is “ funny ;” “ screamers’”’ and “ eye 
openers” are “funny,” but in what 
sense the term can be applied to the 
* Autocrat of the Breaktast-Table” 
passes comprehension. 

All the best parts of Holmes are 
more than half serious; many of 
them are pathetic; very few are 
calculated to promote a laugh. Still 
there is a vein of quiet humour 
running through the whole, which 
occasionally bubbles up into merri- 
ment. The Autocrat, the Professor, 
and the Old Master—they are all one 
and the same person—talk on quietly 
and simply, seldom raising their 
voices above the colloquial under- 
tone: an occasional twinkle in the 
eye reveals a world of insight into 
the incongruities of life, and a most 
delicate sense of the comicality of 
things. He is a dangerous man, 
this middle-aged gentleman who 
seems so placid. Woe betide you 
if any littleness or petty vanity be- 
trays itself in your conduct while 
he is by. He observes you with 
those far-seeing eyes, he completes 
his diagnosis of your case in an in- 
stant, and by an epigrammatic sen- 
tence or a passing hint, gives you 
his opinion. This general tone of 
Holmes’ humour is so closely im- 
pacted in the whole matter of his 
books, that it is difficult to give any 
specimens. It forms part and parcel 
of the personality of the man. Then 
sometimes he gives a freer rein to 
his queer imaginations, and the re- 
sult is a comicality of a broader 
kind. All the episodes in which 
“the young fellow called John” 
makes his appearance, are intensely 
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ludicrous. After a little outburst 
of this kind, he falls back into 
the usual style, and continues 
page after page of the old semi- 
satiric but good-humoured mono- 
tone. Then, again, an impercep- 
tible change occurs, and, before we 
are aware, we are smiling indeed, 
but through our tears. This is the 
case in the highest and most charac- 
teristic efforts of our author’s pecu- 
liar faculty. The whole story of 
‘the Sculpin,” and the little tale 
of the old tutor, Iris’ father, are 
examples of this exquisite power. 
Holmes’ humour is peculiar to him- 
self; somewhat allied to Sterne’s, 
but with essential differences. It 
is true, manly, kindly, resting on 
the broad basis of insight into 
man’s nature, and sympathy with 
all his feelings and fortunes. It is 
a humour, paradoxical as this may 
seem, which finds its truest expres- 
sion in pathos. 

Closely connected with his hu- 
mour is another distinctive trait of 
Dr. Holmes,—his peculiar sagacity, 
or, rather, the way in which it is 
exercised. It is plain that he is 
eminently suited for his profession ; 
and it is equally plain that his pro- 
fession has to a wide extent in- 
fluenced his habits of mind. He 
loves to dissect and analyse an idea 
or train of thought; and those won- 
derfully profound little dissertations 
that we meet with so often in the 
* Autocrat ” are the natural result. 
At the same time there is nothing 
hard or hyper-scientific in his man- 
ner of following out an idea. He 
acknowledges that there are some 
things in the world of thought be- 
yond the reach of analysis, and is 
content with only partially resolv- 
ing these into their elements, and 
leaving the rest to the heart’s in- 
tuition. Moreover, his poetical 
faculty prevents the undue pre- 
ponderance of intellectual coldness. 
Many of the conceptions which in 
another writer might be only neat 
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and clever, are with him trans- 
formed by the power of emotion 
into real poems, though they may 
be written in prose. The com- 
parison between mountains and the 
ocean, the description of expression 
in trees, and the thought contained 
in “The Voiceless,” are examples. 
But this emotional capacity does 
not prevent Dr. Holmes being 
essentially analytical, and, so to 
speak, medical in his habit of mind. 

Allusion has been made above to 
a theory of our author, which has 
appeared startling to some people. 
This theory has obtained the name 
of Limited Responsibility, and is 
put forward in many passages in his 
books. For instance, in his two 
novels, “ Elsie Venner” and “ The 
Guardian Angel” (although these 
do not properly fall within the 
limits of this consideration), Holmes 
devotes himself nearly exclusively 
to the statement of a principle—in 
the one by showing the influence 
of bodily infirmity on morality, and 
in the other by enlarging on the 
supposed inheritance of all kinds 
of characteristics from our an- 
cestors. But though these books 
afford perhaps the most striking 
indications of Dr. Holmes’ opinions 
on the subject, there are several 
parts in the ‘ Breakfast Table” 
series also which hint at a growing 
belief of a similar kind. The Little 
Gentleman's last speech to the 
Divinity Student contains a state- 
ment of the limitation of man’s 
liability for his actions under 
peculiar circumstances; and the 
following passage from “‘ The Poet” 
is a strongly-worded expression of 
the same thing : = 


“Take that one word, Sin : all those 
who have studied the subject from na- 
ture, and not from books, know perfectly 
well that a certain fraction of what is 
so called is nothing more or less than 
a symptom of hysteria; that another 
fraction is the index of a limited degree 
of insanity; that still another is the 
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result of a congenital tendency which 
removes the act we sit in judgment 
upon from the sphere of self-determi- 
nation, if not entirely, at least to such 
an extent that the subject of the ten- 
dency cannot be judged by any normal 
standard.” 


With regard to this theory, two 
considerations must be kept in 
mind. The first is, that Dr. 
Holmes is a scientific man, belong- 
ing to a profession which is conver- 
sant with the various forms of 
diseased humanity. In consequence 
of this fact, he is likely to lay 
great stress upon the undoubted 
influence of matter upon mind. 
Secondly, his personal character, 
as deduced from his works, must 
be remembered. If our deduction 
be right, he is remarkable for wide 
sympathy and kindliness of heart. 
With such a character, it is not 
wonderful that he should be per- 
haps too much inclined to explain, 
palliate, and defend the — short- 
comings of his fellow-men. The 
dangers of this theory of Limited 
Responsibility are too obvious to 
be insisted upon. That it is true, 
to a great extent, can hardly be 
doubted. Its perversion or too 
wide application would obliterate 
the distinction between right and 
wrong, and thus strike at the roots 
of morality. But, on the other 
hand, those who cannot grant that 
au immense proportion of the sin 
and consequent misery of in- 
dividuals is indirectly caused by 
infirmity, hereditary or acquired, 
are either excessively weak and 
narrow in intellect or excessively 
hard in heart. It should be re- 
membered, however, that while the 
existence of constitutional tenden- 
cies is ascertainable, it is not so 
easy to fix the limits of the opposing 
force, restraining, inhibiting. There 
is a very wide difference between 
the liability to congenital infirmity 
and the yielding to its influence; 
and he incurs a _ tremendous 
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responsibility who assumes that 
he is expdsed to temptation with- 
out the power of resistance. But 
a full discussion of this difficult 
question would certainly conduct 
us through the mazes of meta- 
physical easuistry, and as certainly 
leave us in the perilous quagmire 
of the Origin of Evil. 

A notice of Dr. Holmes’ works 
would be incomplete without some 
reference to his religious tendencies. 
Indications of a progress and change 
of belief are apparent in his works, 
taken in chronological order. The 
religious element is both more pro- 
minent and more peculiar in the 
“Poet” and “ Professor” than in the 
‘*Autocrat.” But, from the nature of 
these indications, it is difficult to 
form a precise estimate of the 
character of the author's views. 
Perhaps, too, the suggestive and 
conversational turn of the style, by 
preventing anything like an exact 
definition or a prolonged argument, 
may lead the reader to attach wrong 
meanings to some of the important 
passages of this class. Holmes ap- 
pears to be conscious of such a 
tendency, and in several places 
offers an exquisitely delicate apology 
for inadvertently wounding the sen- 
sibilities of his friends. The lady’s 
letter in “The Poet” is evidently 
introduced for this purpose. It may 
be doubted whether the author is 
wise in entering on some of the 
questions raised. His propositions 
relating to belief are mostly of a 
negative character; and they form, 
perhaps, the most unattractive por- 
tion of his works, because they are 
unsatisfactory in themselves and 
likely to mislead the reader; and 
also because in them Holmes as- 
sumes either a slightly combative 
attitude, which does not suit him, 
or a tone of denial which may dis- 
tress many, and can give satisfac- 
tion to very few. That he should 
not give much space to the expres- 
sion of what he does believe, is a 
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result to be expected from the ten- 
dency of many passages where he 
objects to the outward exhibition of 
the most sacred emotions of the 
soul. His aversion to “gush” is 
almost as strong as his aversion to 
dogma. 

Such are a few of the distinctive 
characteristics of Dr. Holmes,— 
characteristics which must be care- 
fully weighed, if we acknowledge 
the critical principle enunciated by 
Sainte-Beuve,— 


“Aller droit a lTauteur sous le 
masque du livre.” 


His humour is the most perfect 
expression of his individuality; his 
theories, moral and religious, afford 
a means of appreciating his cha- 
racter ; and indicate a turn of mind 
liberal to a fault, and at the same 
time minutely discriminating. 

But it is neither his humour nor 
his theories that make Holmes what 
he is, the most lovable of essayists. 
Sympathy, wide and earnest, is 
the quality eminent over all others 
in this delightful series. He knows 
his readers ;—he advises them con- 
fidentially ;—he tells them secrets ; 
—he is a friend to them :—and his 
affection is so manifest that no one 
can refuse him a return. And then, 
he does not doubt his influence 
over his friends, or their trust in 
him. The closing words of the 
“ Poet at the Breakfast-Table,” the 
last of the series, are very charac- 
teristic :— 


“The curtain has now fallen, and I 
show myself a moment before it to 
thank my audience, and say farewell. 
To you, beloved—who have never failed 
to cut the leaves which held my record, 
who have never nodded over its pages, 
who have never hesitated in your 
allegiance, who have greeted me with 
unfailing smiles and part from me 
with unfeigned regrets—to you I look 
my last adieu as I bow myself out of 
sight, trusting my poor efforts to your 
alway kind remembrance.” 
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* And so we bid good-bye to Oliver 
Wendell Holmes,—Autocrat, Pro- 
fessor, Poct. His last written 
words remind us of the low- 
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The Scriptural Harmony between 
Private Judgment and Church Au- 
thority, pp. 271. By the Rey. 
William Maw Shaw, M.A. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., 
1874.—This is an attempt to define 
the respective limits. of Church 


* authority and private judgment, in 


the interpretation of matters of 
faith; and the author has been as 
successful in accomplishing his pur- 
pose as the nature of the subject 
permitted. It is as hard to recon- 
cile the irreconcilable, as to produce 
harmony out of discord, even though 
“discord may be harmony not 
understood.” Church authority 
and private judgment may exist 
harmoniously together as long as 
both run in the same groove; but 
when any difference occurs, then the 
practical and logical result is the 
supremacy of private judgment. 
Even should the mind abandon its 
own convictions and yield obedience 
to Church authority, the very fact 
of doing so is an exercise and an 
assertion of the right of private 
judgment. In the following ex- 
tract the author states the difficul- 
ties of the question, and favours the 
conclusion we have just stated :— 


“Tt is the province of the Church to 
inform and educate and guide private 
judgment out of the divine oracles, but 
not to extinguish or degrade it. The 
written word of God is the rule, the 
Church the teacher, private judgment 
the scholar: but as the teacher is not 
infallible, so the scholar (at least when 
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breathed farewell and tight grasp 
of the hand of a friend whom we 
have learned to know, and learned 
to love. H. 8. G. 


NOTICES. 


arrived at maturity) is not to be reck- 
oned incapable of discerning good 
teaching from bad; of discerning, for 
instance, the fallacy in the reasoning 
when the teacher tries hard to make it 
appear that two and two make six. 
Some people, in the exposition of Holy 
Scripture, make the Church everything 
and private judgment nothing; others 
reverse this order, and make private 
judgment all but everything and the 
authority of the Church nothing. Both 
are wrong, though it is hard to say on 
which side of the error the balance of 
evil lies. The true state of the case 
appears to bethis: The only infallible 
rule of faith is the written word of 
God. In the exposition of this rule 
He is pleased to use Church authority 
to train private judgment and correct 
its excesses; and to use private judg- 
ment, again, as a check to the undue 
assumption or domination of Church 
authority. As fire and water are very 
bad masters, but very good servants : 
so Church authority is a very good 
thing in its place, and a very bad thing 
out of his place: and the same may be 
said of private judgment as well. Both 
are to be regarded, not as antagonistic, 
but as co-existent agencies for the pre- 
servation of the truth; each in its 
place is the gain of the Church; either 
out of its place its most serious loss; 
each by itself is capable of ruining the 
Church; while both in harmony are, 
unde: God, its life and preservation. 
When we advocate Church authority, 
we do not advocate wnlimited Church 
authority; and when we advocate the 
right of private judgment, we do not 
advocate that right beyond its limits. 
We wish neither of these fiery planets 
in the moral or ecclesiastical system to 
range at will, and so to clash with each 
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other, to the destruction of all around 
them; but we would have each con- 
fined to its own proper orbit. The 
system of check and countercheck, 
of centrifugal and centripetal forces, 
is, under Providence, the best security 
for the preservation of the visible 
Church, as it is found to be the best 
security for the course of this world 
itself, whether nationally or scienti- 
fically considered. If the aristocratic 
element unchecked would be an in- 
tolerable tyranny, surely the demo- 
cratic element unchecked cannot be 
less so. 

“But can you not lay down some 
rules to define the exact province of 
these respective agencies, to show 
within what limits each should confine 
itself, when those limits are trans- 
gressed, and how the transgression 
may be avoided? No, we cannot.” 


But if no rules can be arbitrarily 
laid down to define the exact pro- 
vince of Church authority and of 
private judgment, it does not follow 
that the respective conditions under 
which both may be exercised, and 
the peculiar limits of both, are not 
pretty well understood. In matters 
of principle, of conviction, of con- 
science, well-informed enlightened 
private judgment should rule su- 
preme; but in matters of less mo- 
ment, of discipline, and the general 
regulation of things that do not 
become matters of conscience, then 
the authority of the Church may 
be beneficially exercised. 

It is essential, however, that pri- 
vatejudgment should beenlightened, 
and asserted with circumspection 
and prudence, and as a matter of 
conscience that admits of no com- 
promise; for, as our author judici- 
ously remarks,—“ No Church could 
have any government at all, if every 
silly egotist who fancied himself, or 
every old maid, or every old woman, 
or every half-fledged miss, who 
fancied herself to be inspired, might, 
at pleasure, contravene or despise 
its authoritative sanctions, on pre- 
tence of superior illumination. No 
ship could live an hour in such a 
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sea. The Ranters themselves could 
not stand it.” 

We can recommend this work as 
a calm and thoughtful discussion of 
a very interesting question—one in- 
teresting at all times, but peculiarly 
so at present. The author is sen- 
sible and moderate in his views ; 
he expresses himself with precision 
and clearness, and his work is well 
calculated to receive general ac- 
ceptance. 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews. A 
Justification of its National Title 
and Character, and an Exposition 
of Controverted passages in Con- 
formity therewith, pp. 137. By 
John Leech, M.A.,T.C.D. Dublin: 
Hodges, Foster & Co., 1874. This 
work consists of the Donnellan 
Lectures preached before the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, in the years 
1871—2. Inhis preface the author 
says :— 


“While preparing, many years ago, 
to take Holy Orders in the United 
Church of England and Ireland, he felt 
dissatisfied with the explanations hither- 
to given by Commentators to Heb. xiii. 
10—17, and framed an explanation, 
contained in a letter published in ‘The 
Christian Examiner,’ Jan. 7, 1860. 
This exposition he subsequently sup- 
ported by another letter, published in 
the same periodical, in reply to a serious 
objection raised by a learned Divine, 
—an ornament of the Church of Ire- 
land. The principle laid down in those 
letters (embodied and expanded in the 
sixth lecture) is,—that the passage re- 
fers to the Hebrew people, and not to 
any Christian Cheech, This principle 
has been in the following pages ex- 
tended to the Epistle itself—by at- 
tempting (as in the first lecture), to 
show that the Epistle (to whomsoever 
sent) was designed for the benefit of 
the Hebrew people, and not for only 
the believing section thereof; and by 
explaining, in that sense, portions of 
the epistle, which in their ordinary 
application have been encompassed 
with considerable difficulty. 

“The views advocated are, he con- 
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fesses, new; and run counter to those 
found in even the latest and most es- 
teemed commentaries; but the author 
would respectfully ask of his readers 
the favour of a patient and impartial 
hearing before the verdict is pro- 
nounced.” 


This extract sufficiently explains 
the character of the work, the main 
object of which is to establish the 
theory that the Apostle designed 
his Epistle for the whole Hebrew 
nation, composed as it was, of be- 
lievers and unbelievers in Jesus 
as the Messiah. By adopting this 
theory, he contends, many passages 
in it can be reconciled, that other- 
wise seem strangely at variance 
one with another. The author ex- 


pounds his views with great force 
and clearness, and the work is 
brought out in very creditable style. 


Glimpses of Pre-Roman Civiliza- 
tion in England. By Joseph Boult, 
F.R.1.B.A. Liverpool: T Brakell, 
1874. This is the reprint of a 
paper that was read before the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and it contains a great 
deal of interesting information as 
well as being remarkable for its 
speculative ingenuity. 

The theory of the author is that 
the inhabitants of the British Isles 
were not in a state of utter bar- 
barism, such as is generally supposed 
by those who interpret some of 
Cesar’s statements literally, ig- 
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noring other irreconcilable cireum- 
stances altogether. The Britanni 
in Cesar’s description were little 
better than painted savages. He 
says, A.D. 54:— 


“The Inland people seldom trouble 
themselves with agriculture, living.on 
milk and flesh meat, and clad with 
skins; but all paint themselves blue 
with woad, that they may look the more 
dreadful to their enemies in battle: the 
hair of their heads they wear very long, 
but shave all the rest of their bodies, 
except the upper lip.” 


Now, Mr. Boult contends that 
there is evidence to show that the 
“Inland people” referred to by 
Cesar, must not be taken to re- 
present the inhabitants generally. 
He contends that “the extreme 
regions”’ alluded to by Herodotus, 
400 years before Cesar wrote, 
referred to Cornwall at that time 
doing a large trade in the export 
of tin and lead. ‘It is certain,’* 
says Herodotus, “ that both our tin 
and our amber are brought from 
those extreme regions.” And 
Strabo, who wrote about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, 
describes the British Isles as in- 
habited by men who live chiefly by 
their flocks, but who have mines of 
tin and lead, and exchange those 
for pottery, salt, and articles of 
brass with the merchants. We 
think Mr. Boult has made good his 
position, that mines were worked 
in Britain many centuries pre- 
ceding Cesar’s invasion. 








